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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 





The Leaves and the Ages. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


LIGHTLY He blows, and at his breath they fall, 
The perishing kindreds of the leaves; they drift, 
Spent flames of scarlet, gold aérial, 
Across the hollow year, noiseless and swift. 
Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 
Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 
The ages circle down beyond recalling, 
To strew the hollows of eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 
And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 


Frepvericton, N. B., Can. 


The Chase. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 


Down the long lanes of Arcadie 

My lady canters merrily; 

The grain is bleaching in the sun 
The russet hickories confer, 

And mounted on old Cheveron 
With laughing call I follow her. 


The maples stand in flaming red. 
The sturdy brakes are sere and dead; 
But still my lady canters on 

Through field and wood and busy town 
And mounted on old Cheveron 

I try to ride her down. 


Through the long lanes of Arcadie 

The crickets skip and chirp to me; 

My lady’s just ’round yonder bend, 
Methinks I hear her call to me— 

Methinks our chase is at an end 
Through these long lanes of Arcadie! 


Nay, still she canters down the lane 

With floating ski:t and loosened rein. 

We've traveled all this summer Jand 
And still we mount and gallop on; 

Sometimes she turns and waves her hand, 
A challenge to old Cheveron. 


Through all this land of Arcadie 

She leads old Cheveron and me, 

And how her good mount stands it so 
Is really more than I can see; 

The valleys now are white with snow, 
Vet still we ride through Arcadie. 


Old Cheveron has cast his shoes! 
The chase is up, my Lady Muse! 


Woop .anps, N, B., CAN. 


Christ’s Treatment of a Penitent Christian. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


AMONG all the personal episodes in the New Testa- 
ment the one which is about the most painful to read, 
and yet is most practical and precious in its teach- 
ings, is the story of Peter's fall and recovery. Im- 
pulsive, impetuous Simon Peter is a man we cannot 
spare. Standing or falling, he is worthy of our deep- 
est study, he is the conspicuous example of the way 
in which Jesus Christ deals with a penitent Chris- 
tian, 

Early in the evening of his Master's betrayal Peter 
had been playing the braggart; and boasting of his 
loyalty to that Master. ‘‘Lord, I am ready to go 
with thee both into prison and to death. Tho all 
men shall be offended because of thee, yet will not J.” 
He said that honestly, for the strain had not come 
yet; Satan had not yet begun to sift him. Well on 
toward the close of that awful night, and after Judas 
had already gone over the precipice, Peter finds him- 
self in the arched passageway of the high priest’s pal- 
ace. The night is chilly, and the Apostle stands 
warming himself by a charcoal fire. He can see 
through into the judgment hall, where his Master is 
undergoing the cruelty of a mock trial; and now 
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‘comes a real trialof himself. A garrulous girl who 
spies him there impudently inquires: ‘‘ Art not thou 
one of this man’s disciples?’ ‘‘I am not.’’ Another 
servant maid, coming up, gives another shake to the 
sieve by throwing the same taunt into his teeth. 
What wheat there is in poor Peter is running out 
rapidly; for he stammers out the second time, ‘‘I am 
not.’’ Presently a relative of Malchus assails him 
with the question: ‘‘ Did I not see thee in the garden 
with him?’’ This is too much for the hounded dis- 
ciple, and, with an oath, he hurls back the shameless 
lie: ««I know hot the man.” Just then the second 
crowing of the cock sounds through the early air of 
dawn; and at that moment the eye of his Master, 
who had overheard the awful oath, falls on him, and 
pierces his heart. through and through like an arrow. 
That is the crucial moment in Peter’s life. That mo- 
ment is to decide whether he has been all along a 
self-deceived camp follower of the Messiah, wheth- 
er he shall turn open apostate, or whether he shall 
repent on the spot and become a reconverted man. 
The question is soon settled. Peter’s faith is a 
terribly bent faith} but it is not a broken faith, and 
the bent tree springs back to its upright position. 
As soon as the cock-crow smites upon his ear, and 
the upbraiding look of his Savior smites through his 
soul, he hurries away in an honest outgush of bitter 
tears. Those tears are not cowardly shame; they 
bespeak the keen anguish of a truly Jenztent heart. 
Christ had said to him a few hours before: ‘‘I have 
prayed for thee that thy faith fail not’’; and the in- 
terceding prayer for the awfully tempted disciple is 
answered straightway. Peter had become mere loose 
gravel; in an instant he becomes solid granite. Peter, 
the terrible sinner, has become Peter, the restored 
penitent; and a tremendous lesson has been taught to 
all Christ’s professed followers to the end of time. 
This lesson is full of solemn significance to all of 
us; for I pity the Christian who is so presumptuous 
as to imagine that he never can fall, or so forgetful 
as not to remember that in times past he has fallen. 
If the lesson is full of warning, it brings, also, a most 
precious encouragement, We learn from it how our 
merciful Master, instead of allowing ‘‘ bruised reeds” 
to break utterly, deals most tenderly with a truly 
penitent Christian. In the case of this disciple, who 
made such a lamentable exhibition of his weakness 
in the court of the high priest, we see a beautiful 
manifestation of Christ’s compassion. ‘‘ He knoweth 
our frame; he remembereth that we are dust.” On 
the very day of Christ’s resurrection a message is 
given to the women beside the empty sepulcher, and 
it is this: ‘‘Go quickly and tell his disciples and 
Peter that he is risen from the dead.’’ There is a 
prodigious significance in those two words ‘‘and 
Peter.’’ Among all the eleven he was the one es- 
pecially to be notified, and that not merely because 
he was the foremost spokesman of the band, but be- 
cause he had been undera cloud. Jesus wanted to 
see him at once. He was soon to meet all the disci- 
ples together and to speak ‘‘ peace” to them; he de- 
sired to see Peter immediately and to speak to him 
a compassionate pardon. Happily has it been said 
that ‘‘ one of the first offices of the risen Savior was 
to wipe away the tears of a true penitent.” And 
then, too, when the band were gathered on the shore 
of Galilee, what a splendid opportunity Jesus gave 
to his lately recreant disciple to make a fresh avowal 
of his loyalty; ‘‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou 
me ?’’ is the searching question put three times over. 
There was a meaning in this repetition; for Peter's 
thrice-repeated denial of his Master was then fol- 
lowed and atoned for by the thrice-repeated assur- 
ance: ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.’’ What 
a mercy it is, brethren, that you and I are not the 
slaves of an unrelenting taskmaster, but the servants 
of a compassionate Savior who does not deal with us 
after our sins, nor reward us according to our denials 





of him. If this article falls under the eye of any 
backsliding Christian, whose conscience is aroused 
and is pricking him with a sense of shame, let him 
write his own name instead of the words ‘‘and 
Peter,’’ and come back penitently to the feet of a 
pardoning Savior. 

But the most sincere penitence is not enough. 
What every backsliding Christian and every one who 
has fallen into a spiritual declension needs is a re- 
conversion. Before Peter’s fall Christ had said to 
him: ‘‘When thou art converted, strengthen the 
brethren.” What process did Christ refer to? What 
is reconversion? It is simply the return to Christ 
and to the healthy activities of a godly life. No gen- 
uine Christian loses faith entirely during a spiritual 
declension; he is not a healthy nor a holy nor a hap- 
py man, but he is alive. The process through which 
Peter passed during his recovery, was similar to the 
process of the first conversion of a sinner in two par- 
ticulars, There was sincere repentence of sin, and 
there was an acted faith in Christ and the spirit of 
a new obedience. Conversion is a soul’s turning 
unto God; and in the case of reconversion the point 
set out from is a different point, and the distance 
traversed is vastly less. 

Jesus Christ keeps open doors for penitent back- 
sliders. To the lukewarm, whose spiritual pulse is 
feeble, as well as to those who have fallen into open, 
flagrant sin, the inviting voice is ‘‘ remember whence 
thou hast fallen and repent and do thy first works,”’ 
Thousands in our churches sorely need a reconver- 
sion. My friend, if you have grown cold in heart, 
and indolent in duty, if prayer has become a penance, 
and the world has eaten out your love of the Master, 
don’t go hunting amid the rubbish of memory for a 
lost religion. Give up that old ‘‘ hope,’’ and seek fora 
better. A revival within the churches would prepare 
the way for a mighty converting work outside. If 
Peter sinned grievously, he repented deeply, and 
worked grandly and fought gloriously until his heroic 
martyrdom brought to him his resplendent crown, 
Dig down deep, my friend, and lay the foundations 
of a new and stronger life on Jesus Christ. If 
Christ once kindly said ‘‘and Peter,’’ you can write 
your name in the same roll of penitents, and say, 
‘Peter and me.” 


Brooktyn, N. Y, 


Reminiscences of Poe. 
BY THE HON. 


(EXTRACTED from a manuscript work entitled ‘‘ Memories 
of Men and Things during over Sixty Years of Active 
Life.”’] 

I have been asked again and again to give my 
memories of the late Edgar Allen Poe and his doings 
during our intimacy of nearly seven years, for publi- 
cation. With the exception of two open letters to 
John H. Ingram, in reply to his unwarranted attack 
upon me, which letters were published in the New 
York INDEPENDENT in 1886, I have hitherto refrained 
from complying with this request; but recent events 
force me, against my inclination, to give the public 
much of what 1 know about the man, tho even then 
I shall suppress all that which, in my judgment, 
should not see the light. The disposition among 
those who knew Poe is to keep silent; but they are 
sometimes forced, by two classes of men, to speak 
out. One of these is made up of those who like to 
expose the darkest part of personal history to public 
view; the other of the injudicious admirers of the dead 
poet who try to prove that he was a saint, and think 
they aid their object by abusing every one with whom 
he ever had a quarrel. Recently, in a Washington 
paper, there was a bogus interview published purport- 
ing to be had with me in the lobby of the House of 
Representatives on the night Congress adjourned. I 
happened to be unwell that evening and was in my 
chamber and not inthe House at the time. This 
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spurious interview made me say, among other things, 
that Poe borrowed jewelry of women and pawned it, 
and that he was a dandy. I never said anything of 
the kind, for I had never heard Poe accused of the 
former offense, and would not have credited it; all I 
said about his dress at any time to any one has been 
that he was neat in his person, unless when occa- 
sionally—for he was not an habitual drunkard when 
I knew him—overtaken by liquor. I senta prompt 
denial of these statements to the press. Recently 
another bogus interview appeared in a reputable 
New York daily, embodying the same statements, 
and that I also denied in a printed card. I remem- 
ber that a young man called on me at that time and 
represented himself as being attached to a New York 
journal. I declined to be interviewed on Poe, and 
gave as areason the incorrect statement placed in my 
mouth on a former occasion. And then the conver- 
It may be possible that 
this party constructed his report by mingling denial 
with assertion. I should have let the matter drop 
there but for recent circumstances. 





sation became a general one. 


Within a few months a letter has been printed in 
the Home Journal, signed by William H. Gill, in 
which he announces that 

‘* A Poe propaganda, which will reform all the injus- 

tice that has been done to the immortal author of ‘ The 
Raven,’ is toillumine the closing hours of the waning 
century.”’ 
This means a conspiracy to whiten one reputation 
and blacken a dozen others. As Mr. Gill prefaces his 
promise with such phrases as ‘‘ pedagog vampire,” 
‘‘curs.’’ ‘filthy scaffolding of malevolent false- 
‘‘gorging guttersnipes,” etc., ad nauseam, 
it requires no further comment than the wish that 
Mr. Gill’s digestion would be so improved as to give 
him a chaster tone and better temper. 


hoods,”’ 


But the last drop in the cup has filled it to over- 
flowing. Eight years since, a Mr. Woodberry wrote 
I had never read the book, but the 
other day sent fora copy. My eyesight is dim, so I 
am forced to rely upon a reader and amanuensis. The 


a life of Poe. 


book was read carefully to me, and then I discovered 
that the author had gone out of his way to make a 
libelous attack upon me with what, to put a mild 
phrase upon it, may be termed studied discurtesy. He 
speaks of me as ‘‘this individual,’’ accuses me of be- 
ing doctor, lawyer, poet and novelist, and taunts me 
with the fact that I was at the time only twenty-seven 
years old. To the latter 1 plead in extenuation that 
I had no control over the date of my birth; in fact I 
was but twenty-six. He also addsthatI at the time 
lounged in the office of The Broadway Journal and 
went on errands. As during most of the year I held 
a lucrative official position which kept me busily em- 
ployed all day, and as during the rest of the year I was 
engaged in editing and publishing a magazine with 
the limited capital of a few thousand dollars, and 
which failed in consequence, the lounging and errand 
running must have been performed during the hours 
of night. But I pardon this slip of Mr. Woodberry 
because of the recklessness of statement which has 
evidently come from contact with the subject, and 
which seems to infect every one who attempts a biog- 
raphy of Poe. His other misstatements I propose to 
take up and deal with before I say anything in regard 
to Poe’s career during the term of our acquaintance- 
ship. 

The rest of the remarks of Mr. Woodberry are 
meant to lead to the impression that Poe merely 
made, in his ‘‘ New York Literati,’’ a critical esti- 
mate of my abilities as a writer, and that I had re- 
torted with abuse approaching scurrility. If the 
reader will turn to Poe's papers in question they will 
find that Poe does nothing of the kind but makes on 
mea personal attack. Hs opens by stating that my 
real name is Brown, that the name I bear, and which 
has gone in my family for seven generations, and over 
two hundred years in this country, is pseudomyn, that 
I am the son of a ferryman, and that he was not per- 
sonally acquainted with me, and much more of the 
same tenor, closing his article with an offensive epi- 
thet. It will there be seen that it was Poe’s attack 
on me was scurrilous, and that I merely replied to 
him. I have not a copy of that reply by me, nor 
have I Poe's rejoinder, but Mr. John H. Ingram in 
his entertaining romance entitled ‘‘ The Life of Ed- 
gar A. Poe,” makes quotations from these produc- 
tions; and as I presume his citations are authentic I 
submit them to the research of the reader, who can 
judge for himself as to their relative decency. I may 
remark, however, that whatever 1 wrote, which was 
literally true, if not quiet in tone and temper, gained 
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its character from Poe’s own attack, which is a 
striking illustration of the old proverb that ‘evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” I was an- 
gry at the time, and indulged in an asperity of lan- 
guage which I regret now even under the provo- 
cation. 

Poe’s rejoinder to my reply showed extreme irrita- 
tion and an unrivaled command of billingsgate. It is 
too long to insert as a whole, but the curious reader 
may find most of it in Ingram’s volume. I merely 
quote from it some words and phrases which will 
show these ‘‘ gems of purest rays serene,” freed from 
their setting and revealing their entire brilliancy: 


‘‘blackguard of the lowest order,’’ ‘‘coward,’’ 
‘‘liar,” ‘the animalcula with mustaches for anten- 
ne,’ ‘brandy nose,” ‘‘one of Mr. Barnum’s ba- 
boons,” ‘‘ poor miserable fool,” ‘‘ blatherskite,’’ ‘‘ ma- 
lignant villain,” ‘‘ wretch.” 

My sur-rejoinder to this was brief. I merely 


quoted the choice words and phrases as I have done 
now, said that to such wit and wisdom I had no reply 
to make, and added that if either of the gentlemen 
whose names he had used to my disadvantage would 
confirm his statements I would take notice of it. 
Neither of these did, however. One of them, Mr. 
Hirst, offered to write a contradiction; but I did not 
think the game worth the candle. 

Mr. Woodberry makes another serious misstate- 
ment when he says: 

‘English secured forthwith the columns of 7‘e Mir- 

ror, and poured on Poe (June 23d) such a flood of scur- 
rility, besides a plentiful supply of billingsgate and the 
easy charge of intoxication. There was, in particular, 
a specific accusation of obtaining money under false 
pretenses and of downright forgery.”’ 
If the reader will turn back and look at Ingram’s vol- 
ume, he will find that it was another and not I who 
charged Poe with forgery. He is as conspicuously 
inexact in his statements about the publication of my 
open letter. It was printed originally in the Dad/y 
Telegraph, published by S. De Witt Bloodgood. 
Fuller, who hated Poe almost as much as he did me, 
republished it of his own motion in The Mcrror. 
Poe's reply was hawked about New York by him, but 
no journal in that city would publish it. He sent it 
to Philadelphia. Zhe Gazette, The Inquirer, and 
other journals there declined its, publication on ac- 
count of its scurrility; but the publisher of the Ladies’ 
Book finally had it inserted in the Spzrzt of the Times, 
published by John S. Du Solle, a virulent personal 
enemy of mine. It may have appeared after or before 
in The Saturday Gazette, which I never saw. Mr. 
Woodberry further says, of 7he Broadway Journal: 


‘*One more number is said to have been issued, 

January 3d, under the editorship of Thomas Dunn Eng- 
tish, with which the journal expired.” 
This isarehash of Poe’s statement that after he 
withdrew the journal passed into the hands of an- 
other publisher under my editorial control, and that 
I made it an interminable pean of my praises. 

Mr. Woodberry also says, in a recent life of Poe, 
that Poe’s card of withdrawal appeared in the last 
number but one of Zhe Broadway Journal. That is 
a misstatement, and apparently wilful. There was 
no number issued without Mr. Poe’s name at the 
head as editor. The facts are simply these: 

In the latter part of November Poe found the 
Journai fast decreasing in circulation, and was forced 
to admit to himself that he had no money and no 
business capacity, and that it was necessary to have 
the assistance of both. He came to my chambers, at 
304 Broadway, as he was in the habit of frequently 
doing, and laid the case before me, asking for my 
advice and assistance. Mr. Thomas H. Lane was at 
that time in the Custom House, and, being thrifty, 
had some little capital at command. I advised him 
to go in with Poe, because I thought if the latter 
could be kept sober the venture might yet succeed. 
Lane finally consented, and on the third of December 
an agreement was drawn up by Poe himself, in his 
own handwriting, and witnessed by George H. Col- 
ton and George Sweet. It transferred one-half of 
The Broadway Journal to Lane, and conditioned 
that Poe should devote himself to its editorial man- 
agement. The number for December 6th was nearly 
made up, but there was room found to announce 
that the publication office was removed to 104 Broad- 
way, corner of Duane Street. This was a misprint 
for 304, which was corrected in the following num- 
ber. Mr. Lane’s room adjoined mine; there was an 
open door between the rooms which was rarely 
closed, as we lodged there and had one servant in 
common, 
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On December 13th, the paper contains a card an- 
nouncing that Mr. Lane was the only person besides 
Poe who was authorized tocollect moneys and trans- 
act business for 7he Broadway Journal. But Lane 
soon found that Poe did not attend to his portion of 
the contract, and that the latter, after the issue of 
the next number, December 2oth, went off on one of 
his fits of drunkenness, leaving the material for num- 
ber 25 partly finished. There was about a column 
ora column and a half of matter lacking. After vain 
attempts for several days to get Poe into sobriety, and 
failing in them, Mr. Lane determined to close the 
publication entirely with the next number. He at 
length obtained from Poe a card of withdrawal, and 
then applied to me to furnish copy to fill the gap. I 
hurriedly wrote two articles, one of which, by the 
by, Ingram says—laboring under the impression that 
it was written by Poe—‘‘contains some noteworthy 
remarks.” In which judgment I do not concur. 
This number 26, was not issued until January 3d, 
leaving a break of two weeks. This was the last that 
ever was printed. It was not edited by me. Its 
editorship was made up of the combined efforts of 
Mr. Poe, previous to his aberration, and afterward 
those of the foreman of the printing office, and Mr. 
Lane. This is the number which Poe says, and 
which Mr. Woodberry confirms under the guise of 
‘it is said,” contained an interminable pean of my 
praises. An inspection of the number will show that 
there is in it no praises of mine either directly or in- 
directly, and that the statement otherwise is without 
the slightest foundation in fact. Mr. Woodbury is 
supposed to have consulted the number in question. 
If so, his statement must have been willful and de- 
liberate as well as malicious; and if he did not see 
it, why did he make a charge without any basis? For 
the accuracy of my statement, I can refer to Mr. 
Lane himself, who still lives in the city of Elizabeth, 
N. J., and hasin his possession the contract to which 
I have referred. 

A reference to Mr. Woodberry’s book will show 
that its author, blowing hot and cold in the same 
breath, admits that the article on the Literati of 
New York was filled with ‘‘ carping criticisms,’’ and 
then goes on to denounce Poe in a manner strongly 
approaching the brutal. 

As to the language in other places used about me 
by Mr. Woodberry, I have noreplyto make. It does 
me no harm, but shows that the author did not bring 
to his task the requisite amount of conscientiousness 
and dignity necessary ina proper biography. What 
he has said will have no effect upon candid and 
honorable men who will not consider unsupported 
assertion as proof, and will not accept abusive epithets 
as argument. 

Mr. Woodberry charges boldly that Poe was an 
opium eater, and Mr. Ingram makes the same state- 
ment, but more obscurely. Of Poe's doings after 1846 
I know nothing personally; previously to that time, 
however, 1 know a great deal. Had Poe the opium 
habit when I knew him, I should, both asa physician 
and a man of observation, have discovered it during 
his frequent visits to my rooms, my visits at his house 
and our meetings elsewhere. I saw no signs of it, 
and believe the charge to have been a baseless 
slander. 


Newark, N. J. 


The Art of Young Obedience. 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D. 


THERE are a great many lines along which efforts 
can judiciously be made looking to the moral better- 
ment of the world we live in, but of these lines there 
is none which comes so close to the heart of the situ- 
ation as that which traverses the domain of the home. 
The home is by ordination of nature the embryo from 
which evolves later on whatever makes for the gen- 
eral life of the times, whether in the realms of truth, 
-morals or religion. There is, therefore. no other 
place at which influences, wisely and powerfully ex- 
erted, can be expected to yield results either so re- 
plete with blessings forthe present or so full of prom- 
ise for the future. 

Such being the relation between the general life 
and the household one cannot observe any pub- 
lic manifestation of beneficent tendency without 
conjecturing the existence of some quiet fountain of 
domestic influence as its ground and explanation, nor 
can one discover the presence and operation of gen- 
eral and concerted tendencies of an evil kind without 
being led to inquire what there is inthe current home 
life to which those also are to be referred, 
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Now there exists at the present time unquestiona- 
bly an amount of careless and even contemptuous 
disregard for established authority such as our Amer- 
ican civilization knew comparatively little of fifty 
years ago; and our reference is to authority both hu- 
man and divine. Law in the physical world has all 
manner of respect shown it, and scientific research is 
prosecuted with a full consciousness of its dignity and 
fixity; but there is no equivalent deference evinced 
toward the ordinances of the moral world. There 
seems not to be an overwhelming conviction that 
there are any ordinances in the moral world, or at 
least any that are independent of convention and that 
are the expression of a substantive authority. Even 
in religious relations law is written in small type, the 
pulpit’s references to it are often made cautiously; 
the doctrine of a divine will and the actuality of di- 
vine requirement and prohibition are handled apolo- 
getically, and the love of God too frequently exhib- 
ited as a maudlin disposition on the part of the Al- 
mighty to coax into propriety his recalcitrant chil- 
dren, who show little regard for his will because they 
have been led to suspect that he cares but little for it 
himself. We hear a good deal about the cross— 
which is all right; we do not hear a great deal about 
the throne—which is all wrong. 

Such appears to be the general attitude of mind 
and, as already observed, when we discover the prev- 
alence of any tendency in the public at large we are 
at once set concluding that the beginnings and first 
springs of its prevalence are to be sought in the house- 
hold. Public opinion is domestic policy come to the 
full corn in the ear. Government in the outside 
world will reach no higher meaning and will attain 
no greater perfection of administration than has first 
been achieved in the average of the families com- 
prised in the general outside world. Respect for au- 
thority is a lesson that has to be learned. There is 
scarcely one in a thousand that comes to it nat- 
urally. Almost the first thing Adam did was to dis- 
obey. And this lesson, like all those that relate to 
the deeper interests of human life, has to be acquired, 
in its elemental principles, at least, while we are 
children. 

Very little has been left on record of the early life 
of Jesus or of the training and instruction by which 
he was disciplined, but nevertheless, in the meager 
narrative, room was found to tell us that he was 
taught to obey. We are allowed from this to infer 
that in the estimate of the evangelist the art of obe- 
dience was more closely connected than any other 
with the success of the mission which Jesus as an 
adult was elected to fulfil. And it ought to be 
noticed in connection with this reference that with 
all the other attributes richly illustrated in his later 
life and service, there is none that is more distinctly 
fundamental than just this subjection of his to estab- 
lished authority. He was steadily seeking in all 
things to conform himself to recognized and author- 
ized requirement. No man ever lived of whom it 
could be so comprehensively said that he had no will 
of his own. I venture to believe that not nearly 
enough is made of this characteristic of Jesus. We 
expatiate upon his sweetness and amiability without 
letting it be seen with sufficient distinctness how all 
the beauty of even such graces secures its support in 
the rigid loyalty with which he humbled himself to 
the doing of everything that was obligatory upon 
him. 

And it is this disposition, as we have just noticed, 
that was parentally cultivated in him while still a 
child, and that is the only education, so far as Scrip- 
ture thinks it worth its while to mention, that he did 
receive while still a child. It is not natural to obey. 
Obedience is a thing that has to be learned, as much 
so as walking, arithmetic or piano-playing. What 
passes oftentimes as graces are simply tendencies 
that have been wrought into a man or child by drill. 
If you say of a man that he is honest all that needs 
to be understood by that is that he has gotten in the 

habit of letting alone what does not belong to him; 
so that thieving has no attractions for him. Char- 
acter is a bundle of moral habitudes. So of the man 
who respects authority. He respects it and is obe- 
dient to it because he has been held to that attitude 
of mind so long, has been so continuously trained to 
the doing of what was required of him, and has been 
obedient so many times that he has acquired a set 
in that direction. All of this takes time, and that is 
what childhood is for. Jesus did God's will after he 
was grown because he had gotten in the habit of 
obeying Joseph and Mary while he was a child. 

There is no short cut that can be taken in reaching 
mora] accomplishments any more than in the case of 
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intellectual or artistic ones. To say of a boy that, 
altho he is disobedient in the nursery and administers 
the parental end of the household while a boy, he 
will doubtless make a righteous man and a stanch 
citizen when he becomes of age, is to reason with a 
degree of stupidity that simply would not be tolerated 
in matters that lie at other levels and that are more 
commonplace. We are not advocating that children 
should be dealt with harshly or that they should be 
ground under the iron heel of a loveless parental des- 
potism; but if Mt. Sinai with all of the unswerving 
righteousness and holy menace which it expressed, 
was a necessity to the Hebrew people that God edu- 
cated some thousands of years ago, and was an es- 
sential background and support to the later exhi- 
bition which he made of himself upon Calvary, there 
is nothing to suggest that the same combined ele- 
ments of authority and long suffering are not just as 
requisite in the smaller domain of our several homes 
to-day. That men go wrong and trample on author- 
ity and defy God and seek to relax the bonds of civil 
and social obligation when they are adult, means that 
they were allowed to take their direction from their 
own preferences, instead ot from parental authority 
before they had grown out of the home into the 
world. And that isexactly what the children in both 
the higher and the lower social circles are so largely 
doing; they are doing as they want to do. It has 
been remarked that there is as much family discipline 
now as ever there was, but that whereas it used to be 
administered by the parents, it has now been assumed 
by their offspring. 

It is not necessary to take exception to that sadly 
misapplied maxim, ‘‘It is better to rule by love than 
by fear’’; undoubtedly it is better for the children to 
be ruled by love than by fear, provided only the chil- 
dren are ru/ed; that point of being +/ed, however, we 
cannot afford to surrender. It is not “ruling” a 
child to tell him to do a thing and then if he objects, 
explaining to him the reasonableness of the re- 
quirements made of him. It is not ‘‘ruling’’ to 
tell a child to doa thing and then, if he declines, 
coaxing him by the promise of reward, either of 
plaything or lollipop. A child ought early to be 
helped to understand that there is a reasonableness 
in things, and that eventhe commands of its father 
and mother are founded in a certain eternal fit- 
ness. But when all has been done along that 
line that the child’s feeble intelligence admits of 
having done for it, an essential point in the child's 
discipline will be missed if a great many requirements 
are not laid upon it with no slightest accompaniment 
of explanation, and things done by it simply and ex- 
clusively because it is told to do them. 

The moral education of a child cannot be said to 
have commenced till it has made surrender of its 
will. That is the nucleus around which all the ele- 
ments of a permanently wholesome character will have 
to crystallize. In comparatively few cases will this 
result be reached without a certain amount of severity. 
The child’s body will very likely have to be hurt, and 
certainly the child’s feelings will have to be bruised 
badly before it acquires the art of doing with facility 
what it is told to do, simply because it is told to do 
it. But when once that is done, the solid foundations 
of character are laid and implicit obedience to pa- 
rents will slip into similar obedience to the righteous 
requirements of society and the State, and into devout 
submission to the holy will of God with something 
of that same ease and naturalness with which the bud 
enlarges into blossom and the morning grows into 
the full day. 


New York City. 


A “Counter-Reformation.” 


BY JAMES B. WASSON, D.D. 


As every one knows, the more extreme Ritualists 
in the Anglican communion denounce the English 
Reformation, and call its leaders vile names. The 
next logical step to that is, of course, to undo as far 
as possible the work accomplished by the Reforma- 
tion. In other words, they must begin a Catholic 
counter-reformation, which, if successful, would 
bring the Anglican communion back again into medi- 
eval Catholicism. Now that the Pope has politely 
shut the door in their faces, it is, perhaps, worth 
while to find out from official documents just what 
that counter-reformation aims to accomplish. 

We will take for our examination No. 27 of Cath- 
olic Papers, ‘* issued under the auspices of the Cler- 
ical Union for the maintenance and defense of Cath- 
olic principles.” This paper is entitled ‘‘ The Objects 


of the Catholic Counter-Reformation’’; and if we 
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had any doubt of its authoritative character it would 
be set at rest by the fact that it is reprinted in full in 
the Catholic Champion, It begins by saying that the 
object of the Catholic Counter-Reformation is the 
recovery of Catholic doctrine and practice which the 
English Reformers rejected or obscured. This 
reasonably plain; it is the aim of these new reform- 
ers to force upon the Church doctrines and practices 
which it has repudiated in the most emphatic way. 
Most of us knew that this was their object, but we 
hardly expected them to acknowledge it so plainly. 
Then we are told that ‘‘ingenuity has wearied it- 
self ’’ to discover in the sixteenth century Reforma- 
tion ‘‘ anything that the Catholic mind can accept.” 
Its characteristics were pride, rebellion, sacrilege, 
impiety, lawlessness and desolation. True, the Church 
achieved its liberty, but at the terribly high price of 
exclusion from the rest of Christendom. The one 
great exemplar of that sort of liberty is Satan, who, 
we are bound to suppose, therefore, was really the 
author of the English Reformation. 

The first great point then of the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation, says our writer: 


is 


‘““Is towin our way back into the unity of Western 
Christendom, and to set the English 
more in his proudest place—the right 


Primate once 
hand of the 
Throne of Peter, to whom belongs jure divino the Pri- 
macy of all.”’ 

But alas and alack! Pope Leo XIII has cruelly up- 
set that fine scheme, by declaring that Archbishop 
Benson is not in orders at all. 
Primate visit Rome, 


Should the English 

receive from the 
Roman Curia no more consideration than any other 
well-mannered lay visitor. 


he would 


Now we come to the detailed charges against the 


Reformation. First it robbed the religious orders. 


As the writer expresses it: 
‘* A grateful nation had lavished on them with un- 
stinted liberality, those ‘wordly things’ which an 


apostle held no ‘great matter’ in comparison with the 
‘ spiritual things’ which they bestowed.”’ 

It seems to us that the writer is on thin ice here. 
The exactions and greed of the religious orders had 
produced a popular hatred of them. The suppression 
of the monasteries was, doubtless, a high-handed 
proceeding as to its methods; but it lifted a griev- 
ous burden from the backs of the people. Moreover, 
one is tempted to ask if the ‘‘ worldly things’’ 
no ‘‘great matter,’’ why were these religious orders 
so anxious to grab and retain them, until at one time 
they owned a good part of the land of England ? 
Poverty, it seems, is no longer a consecrated state 

it was in the medieval Church. It was divinely 
arranged that there should be poor people in order 
that the Church might practice the virtue of alms- 
giving. The point of this complaint is a little ob- 
scure. Unfortunately there are many poor people yet 
for the Church to practice its almsgiving upon, tho 
we must admit that the Reformed Churches attach 
no special sanctity to poverty, and encourage the 
But 
this, we are told, is mere philanthropy and not reli- 
gien. The true Catholic principle is to keep on dol- 


were 


as 


poor to become self-supporting when possible. 


ing out alms, and not to engage in schemes to lift 
the poor out of the mire of poverty. 

Then the Reformation robbed the dead. Indeed, 
it spared neither the cradle nor the grave. How did 
it do this? Why, it abolished the mass from the Eng- 
lish Church. 

‘*It [the mass] justified the boundless expense. 
filled the churches. 
men.” 


It 


It bowed the hearts and knees of 


Well, one thing at least the Reformed Church can 
say: the pronoun for the supreme object of its wor- 
ship and love is He, and not It. Rational worship 
has been substituted for fetishism, and the world has 
been the gainer thereby. So the ‘‘blessed sacra- 
ment" was humbled to the dust. The veil of mys- 
tery was lifted from it, and people no longer attached 
a hocus-pocus power toit. Similarly, the veneration 
of the images and relics of saints was discontinued, 
and the dead in Purgatory ceased to find deliverance 
through the prayers of the faithful. 

The writer closes his statement by rejecting with 
scorn the so-called ‘‘ Reformation Settlement,” which 
isa little hard on that thorough-going Catholic, 
Bishop George F. Seymour, who accepts the ‘‘ Refor- 
mation Settlement.’’ But we think the writer of 
this paper takes the logical position. Why should 
we hold that the sixteenth century must determine 
the belief of the Church forever? Why, indeed, 
especially when we have set out to undo its work by 
a brand-new Reformation of our own? To most 

people the, task of bringing the English Church back 
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to the groveling superstition and credulity of pre- 
Reformation times may seem somewhat hopeless. 
But to believe in what seems impossible is the joy of 
these queer medieval dreamers. They have no doubt 
that their «‘ Counter-Reformation ” will be a glorious 
success. The Anglican Church will be reunited to 
the See of Peter. It will expunge the twenty-second 
Article, which declares: 

‘‘The Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, Par- 
dons, Worshiping and Adoration, as well of Images as 
of Relics, and of Saints, is a fond 
thing vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty 
of Scripture, but the Word of 
God.”’ 


also Invocation 


rather repugnant to 


And it will sink back again into the state of pagan- 
ized Christianity from which the Reformation deliv- 
ered it. The writer of this paper could have saved a 
great many words if he had simply said : *‘ We want 
to make the English Church like the Church in Mex- 
ico, Italy and Spain. The Church in those countries 
has all the virtues that we would restore to the Eng- 
lish Church, and the people render it that servile 
obedience that the Catholic Church should always 
command.” 

In the face of the Pope’s decision against the va- 
lidity of Anglican orders it remains to be seen wheth- 
er these men will go on with this new reformation, 
or will go over to the Church of Rome, where they 
properly belong. 


New York City. 


A Day in Canton. 


BY H. K. CARROLL, LL.D. 


CaNntoON is McKinley town. You do not have to be 
long in the bustling, growing, manufacturing place, 
now the sixth city in Ohio, to understand that. The 
pictures of the famous Ohio statesman are every- 
where, not only in every business window, but in 
more than halfof the residences. They put them in 
the parlor windows often, sometimes nicely framed, 
always large, and generally two or three in each 
house. You may see them also in the upstairs win- 
dows. Ina few instances I saw handsome relief por- 
traits in light bronze looking like gold. Bunting is 
profusely displayed, chiefly on the business streets. 
The fine stone courthouse, which stands on the 
Square, in the center of Canton, is gay with red, 
white and blue; and tho we must assume that this 
temple of justice is non-partisan, every window nearly 
is adorned with one of the large campaign portraits 
of the distinguished candidate. 

I happened in one of the court-rooms while a case 
was on. Counsel had just opened his argument when 
one of the many delegations which come to Canton 
daily, marched along the street, below the open win- 
dows of the court-room, It was impossible to hear 
what was being said above the clangor of the brass 
band, and the presiding justice gave order to suspend 
proceedings fora while. Thereupon one of the attor- 
neys present stopped to say to me, as he joined others 
in a rush to the window: ‘‘We can’t hold court in 
this country any more.” 

On the previous Saturday no fewer than eleven 
of these delegations came to see Mr. McKinley, and 
he made a response to each; and when I called upon 
him about eleven o'clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, he was getting ready some speeches for the 
afternoon, altho it was raining hard. He never dis- 
appoints any of the companies that wait upon him. 
If it is fair weather they gather in his front yard, and 
he speaks to them from a chair on the veranda. If 
it is stormy he meets them atthe Tabernacle; but few 
of the visitors go away without seeing his residence. 
In the afternoon of the day I speak of I saw groups 
of veterans—men who had served in the same regi- 
ment with him, and to whom he had spoken down- 
town—looking at his house and quietly putting fallen 
leaves into their pockets as souvenirs of their visit. 
Some one at the hotel asked me if there was any of 
the fence left. It isall left, at least the front fence— 
for it is ofiron and cannot be chipped off. 


Governor McKinley's house is a very modest frame 


dwelling, but extremely homelike and attractive. He 
uses his library for office purposes, and _ there 
he receives individual callers, and there are not 


many minutes in the day when the doors are not 
swinging. He is easy and affable, and makes every 
caller feel at home. He talks freely about his can- 
vass as tho it were the canvass of some one else, 
never showing any trace of personal exultation or 
I had ex- 
strain of the 


vanity at evidences of his popularity. 
pected to see 


a man worn by the 
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campaign and showing signs of fatigue; but he 
looked as fresh as tho he had not been making to the 
people of the United States from three to eleven 
speeches daily, and he stated that he was feeling first- 
rate. 

I saw only two pictures of Mr. Bryan in Canton. 
One was evidently intended as a sign of cam- 
paign supplies; the other was at the rooms of the 
Silver Club. And yet there used to be many Demo- 
crats in Canton, and Stark County was heavily Dem- 
ocratic until Mr. McKinley’s popularity brought it 
into the Republican column. Undoubtedly, Canton 
is proud that it has a Presidential candidate among 
its citizens; it is quick to recognize that the constant 
stream of visitors is a good thing for local tradesmen 
and helps to boom the city; but it is proud of the 
man himself, 

‘‘The Governor,” said a Canton man, ‘has the 
respect of every resident of the city, without regard 
to religious or political creed. No one has a word to 
say against him personally. His life is above re- 
proach.’’ 

Certainly, his way of receiving strangers must win 
him many friends; and it is said not a few who are of 
different political faith come with Republican pilgrims 
to Canton. He treats everybody with consideration. 
I heard a caller say to him: ‘* Governor, my boy will 
vote for the first time this year. Heasked me to say 
to you that he will be proud to cast his first vote for 
you.” 

‘‘Give him my thanks,”’ was the reply; ‘‘and when 
you return please take him this badge. 
great interest in the young men.” 

He said this quietly and with evident sincerity, 
and the caller went away beaming. 


I have a 


Canton, O. 


Dollars Honest and Dishonest. 
BY EDWARD ST. JOHN. 


THE phrase ‘‘ free silver’’ has been so loosely used 
that many intelligent persons are in doubt as to ex- 
actly what it involves. It is an abbreviation of the 
phrase ‘‘ free coinage of silver ’’—meaning the coin- 
age, bythe United States Government, of any silver 
bullion that any person may bring to one of the mints, 
Why should or should not the Government coin sil- 
ver for everybody ? The topic is new to most persons. 

Free coinage of gold is now authorized by law. Any 
one possessing gold bullion in any form—whether as it 
comes from the mines or in jewelry, tableware, orna- 
ments, etc., or coins of other nations—may take it to 
the mint and receive it back in the form of money. 
The gold is assayed, a small amount of alloy (other 
metal) is added for sake of hardness, and it is then 
shaped into coins of legal denominations. Each of 
these now becomes a piece of metal guaranteed by the 
United States to contain a certain weight of pure 
gold (the alloy being one-tenth), and is accepted the 
world over at a recognized value, being exchangeable 
in any country for the gold coins of that country, 
practically weight for weight. Besides gold there is 
no other metal or product or article of any kind, suit- 
able for use asmoney, whose value the world over 
has proved to be so stable and unfluctuating, year 
after year and century after century. 

But the unit of value—the dollar—when coined in 
gold, is so small as to be inconvenient for general use, 
and the use of half-dollars or quarters in that metal 
would be wholly impracticable. Itis thus necessary 
to have dollars and fractional coins made of a metal 
not so valuable as gold, so they will be larger. Silver 
has been used for this purpose, and the coinage laws 
of the United States, as revised in 1837, defined the 
amount of silver to be used in a dollar and its frac- 
ions, in accordance with the market value of the meta! 
at that time. By weight it was worth about one-six- 
teenth as much as gold; that is, a gold dollar would 
buy from a silver mine owner about sixteen times its 
weight in silver bullion. It was right, therefore, that 
the Government should take that quantity of silver 
bullion and stamp it ‘‘one dollar,’’ or divide it into 
two ‘‘half-dollars,” or four ‘‘quarter-dollars,’’ etc. 
The weight of the gold dollar, including alloy, was 
25 8-10 grains; therefore the weight decided upon for 
the silver dollar, including alloy, was 412% grains. 
(The weight for the fractional coins was afterward 
slightly reduced, but it is only the dollar that is now 
under discussion, and this has remained unchanged.) 

At the time this law was made, any one was per- 
mitted to bring silver bullion to the mint and have it 
coined, in the same way as gold; and such a law 
might be allowed to remain in force perpetually 7/ xo 
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change were to take place in the'relative value of the 
two metals. But within recent years silver has been 
mined in such immense quantities, both here and 
abroad, and has consequently become so much 
cheaper, that it is obviously wrong for a Government 
togo on certifying, by the stamp of its mints, that a 
piece containing 412% grains of it is worth the same 
as it was sixty years ago; that is, a gold dollar. It is 
absurd as well as wrong; for to-day any person hav- 
ing a gold dollar (or ‘‘ greenback,” which is the same 
thing, being redeemable in a gold dollar), can buy 
nearly 800 grains of silver with it. Foreseeing this 
possibility, Congress, in 1873, amended the law so as 
to stop the coinage of silver for individuals, limiting 
the operations of the mintto the uses of the Govern- 
ment only, so far as silver is concerned. 


3 

1. Size of gold dollar. . 

2. Size adopted, in 1837, for silver dollar, to contain a 
dollar’s worth of silver bullion at its then market value, 
about 16 times the weight of the gold dollar. 

3. Size that the silver dollar would now be if it contained 
a dollar’s worth cf silver bullion at its market value in 
1896, about 30 times the weight of the gold dollar. 


This was, of course, in the direction of honesty, and 
yet now, after twenty years more, with the price of 
silver very much lower than in 1873, and only about 
half what it was in 1837, a demand has arisen that the 
old law shall be restored. To resume the coinage of 
silver at its present value (making the coins twice 
their present weight) would, at least, be honest for 
some time to come, tho the coins would still have a 
fluctuating value. But this is not what is asked for 
by the silver advocates. What they wish is coinage 
on the old basés. Their opponents claim that cocnage 
in 1896 on the basis of 1837 would be dishonesty of the 
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most flagrant kind, and cannot be considered so long as 
the nation cares for its honor, The accompanying 
diagram shows the course of the silver market dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years; its great decline since 
1890 is very noticeable, and its general tendency is 
still downward. 

But the dollars now in use contain only as much 
silver as was required by the 1837 law, and are not they 
dishonest? They certainly are; and their recoin- 
age or readjustment will doubtless, at some time, be 
arranged. But this is not the pressing quéstion of 
the moment, tho it has caused great trouble to the 
Treasury. Inthe presence of a greater danger smaller 
ones can wait; the total amount of the present coins 
is known, and their number is limited by the prohi- 
bition of their indiscriminate increase. The danger 
now is that a Congress and President may be elected 
who will add to their number indefinitely by again 
opening the mints to coinage for the public, and make 
silver legal tender—that is, make its acceptance com- 
pulsory—to an unlimited extent. If this were done, 
a man who had bought $100 worth of goods on sixty 
days could, supposing the new law to be passed in the 
meantime, take his $100to a bullion dealer and buy 
silver with it, take his silver to the mint and return 
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with nearly 200 silver dollars, pay his debt with 100 
of them, and have nearly $100 left. A man having 
a debt to pay of $10, or $1,000, could profit in the 
same proportion. This would be literally making 
money, but it could not last long. Everybody, find- 
ing it entirely legal to cheat, would see to it that he 
was not the last to arrive at the mint with a package 
of bullion. Everybody having goods to sell, knowing 
that silver was to be offered him in payment, would 
put up his prices far enough to meet the new condi- 
tionand protect himself from loss. Goods that had 
been imported, and those to be exported, would still 
have to be settled for in gold (as foreigners cannot be 
compelled to accept our legal tender), and this would 
make more and interminable confusion in prices, as it 
includes thousands of articles in common use, But 
the utter demoralization that would exist in valua- 
tion of goods and of services has been talked and 
written of so fully that it need not be here discussed, 
the object of this article being only to emphasize the 
matter of dishonesty. Upon this one point hangs 
everything else. A Government must not be dis- 
honest any more than an individual. 

But if the principle is so dishonest, how is it that it 
could have become adopted, in all sincerity, by 
political parties comprising half the population? 
Are we, then, so corrupt a nation that half of us are 
willing deliberately to make bad laws? No, it is not 
probable that one in a hundred citizens, of any party, 
has until lately given the matter any serious thought 
whatever, notwithstanding the constant and faithful 
appeals of many publicists. History is full of exam- 
ples of a nation’s conscience being apparently asleep 
but needing only enlightenment to become aroused. 
In our own case slavery is an illustration. Vast 
numbers of persons knew little and cared less about 
the real character of an institution that permitted the 
purchase and sale of one human being by another 
and all the evils therein involved; its growth had been 
slow and quiet. But when finally its character be- 
came understood, the nation resolved to rid itself of 
the stigma at any cost. The reason so many are 
willing to try experiments with a financial system that 
shall stamp a piece of money with a Government cer- 
tification of twice its value is that the process has 
been going on quietly for half a generation, its im- 
mediate evils having been warded off by temporary 
devices of Congress and the Treasury; and it is only 
when it is proposed to legalize it indefinitely that its 
fraudulent character forces itself upon the attention. 

The question is one that will never be settled until 
it is settled right. It has now taken a more specific 
shape than ever before, and has to be faced imme- 
diately. The past will have to be undone with reason- 
able promptness, but for the present the duty of every 
voter is to aid in preventing the extension of the evil 
to the enormous degree threatened. In every great 
crisis the American people have arrayed themselves 
before the world as champions of honor. The per- 
sonal responsibility of voters just now is greater than 
most of them have known before in a lifetime. 


New York City. 





Rome in America. 


BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST, 


CARDINAL SATOLLI, the envoy of Pope Leo XIII 
to the Catholic clergy and laity of these United 
States, has been recalled to Rome by his master. 
The first Delegate’s residence in this country nears 
its end. His successor has been appointed, and is 
now on his way to Washington to enter into his 
office. 

It cannot be out of place to cast a glance over the 
official career of Cardinal Satolli while among us; to 
examine his mission and ask if it be a success; to in- 
vestigate whether he has notably achieved the object 
for which he was sent to America by his illustrious 
patron. 

No doubt, among the reasons why Satolli, in 
preference to others, was intrusted with this new and 
important embassy by Leo XIII, there was one per- 
sonal to both; the Pope wished to honor in a peculiar 
manner his whilom pupil of the days long ago in 
Perugia, whom he tenderly regards with an old man’s 
indulgence as his protégé and son. Satolli was not 
one of those trained diplomats, scions of noble Italian 
families, educated and formed at the Roman Curia in 
preparation for their afterward representing the Holy 
See in various capacities at foreign courts. He was 
buta.son of provincial people, a plain professor of 
theology, a lifelong student, unknown outside the 
Urban sehools, when the affection of the old Pope 
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singled him out to be the first resident representa- 
tive of clerical Rome in the great Republic of the 
West. Viewed in this light, Mgr. Satolli’s mis- 
sion has been a success; for it served as a sufficient 
excuse why the favorite of the reigning Pope should 
be raised to the highest dignity which it is in the gift 
of his patronto bestow. The embassy to the United 
States may yet turn out to have been but a stepping- 
stone to the Papacy itself. 

But what about the practical results to the Amer- 
ican Church, the solid benefits to religion, the final 
settlement of clerical disputes, the gain to ecclesias- 
tical discipline, which we would naturally expect to 
proceed from the presence of an Apostolic Delegate 
with plenary power among us? We regret to have to 
say that Delegate Satolli will depart from our shores, 
after an official residence of several years, without 
leaving behind him any deep and permanent traces 
of his presence. He has, indeed, led the march in 
gorgeous religious processions with all the ¢c/a¢ and 
pomp of a direct representative of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff; he has graced many ecclesiastical assemblages; 
he has been dined and féted at many a hospitable 
board among the most prominent people of Church 
and State; but was it requisite for the American 
Church to import a papal representative to adorn so- 
cial functions? Was it to be a picturesque figurehead 
in this land of fakes and anomalies that Satolli came 
here with such a resonant flourish of trumpets ? Was 
it gingerbread triumphs -:hat the rank and file of the 
common clergy, the parties most keenly interested, 
expected from the Pope’s a/ter ego whose words, we 
were solemnly told, would be peremptory, whose de- 
cisions were to be final, and whose jurisdiction was 
understood to be plenary and absolute ? 

But is there any necessity at all for an official rep- 
resentative of the Holy See in America? Since we 
have here an ecclesiastical organization, the splendid 
machinery of the hierarchy ruling the lower clergy 
and laity, I think that no true friend of the Catholic 
Church will hesitate for a moment in answering this 
question in the affirmative.. 
yes. 


Yes, a thousand times, 
The very fact that before Satolli was two years 
here, five hundred appeals coming from priests against 
the rulings of their bishops were made to him as 
Apostolic Delegate, conclusively proves the crying 
need that exists for some spiritual authority in this 
country, who can determine definitely, and at once 
and forever, those clerical lawsuits which could not 
otherwise be settled without recourse being had to 
Rome—a proceeding always attended by tiresome de- 
lays and exhausting expenses. And there are at this 
moment many hundreds of such cases pigeonholed 
in the congested archives of the Delegate’s official 
residence in Washington. But out of all these actions- 
at-law, how many important cases have been thor- 
oughly sifted by the Delegate or his assistant, the 
merits of the litigants judicially weighed, and a final 
judgment actually pronounced? The settled cases 
are like the visits of angels, few and far between. 
Ex uno disce omnes. 

What has become of the perpetual squabbles between 
the gentle and amzable Bishop Bonacum and his al- 
leged refractory priests, that have disgraced the 
Catholic Church for years in the diocese of Lincoln, 
Neb.? Are they not continually bobbing up again at 
intervals, either in the secular or Church courts, to 
the dismay and scandal of the faithful? But all these 
cases have been officially brought time and again be- 
fore Satolli through appeals from the contestants. 
What has this Apostolic Delegate with supreme au- 
thority from Christ’s Vicar—this Rome in America— 
done to restrain these brawling ecclesiastics from 
ever and anon washing their soiled linen in public 
places? Very little. Satolli, indeed, tried at first to 
cast the oil of peace on the troubled waters, and 
would fain end these evil-smelling recriminations 
with soft words which, however, failed to turn 
away priestly wraths. These gentle remonstrances 
he followed up with a move partaking of a 
Machiavellian character. Instead of critically in- 
vestigating the matter to the bottom, summoning 
those troublesome ecclesiastics before his tribunal and 
deciding their case peremptorily then and there in 
accordance with canon law and the practice of the 
Roman Church, the canny Italian thought by a flank 
movement to abstract the fuel that kept the unholy 
fires of discord alive. Holding out specious induce- 
ments to a priest, in Lincoln diocese, named Corbett, 
regarded by both sides as the most tireless and ener- 
getic element in stirring up the strife, and whom the 
peace-loving Bonacum viewed as the head and front 
ot the offending, Satolli persuaded the alleged fire- 
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brand to abandon the scene of contention and be- 
take himself to Washington, D.C. The papal peace- 
maker sagely thought that, with Corbett a thousand 
miles away, the clerical hostilities would collapse from 
inanition. But alas! In the public press we see 
daily that the guerrilla warfare in the church of Ne- 
braska goes bravely on. Poor Corbett hung around 
for months ‘‘the city of magnificent distances, ’’ 
snubbed and despised on every side by ecclesiastics. 
Essaying, under the auspices of Satolli, to enter the 
Catholic University, Rector Keane positively re- 
fuseé him permission to matriculate.- Corbett’s 
dream was to pursue a course of canon law at the 
University, graduate with a diploma, then open a 
clerical law office near the Delegate’s residence, and 
practice in his court. Doubtless, if the inexorable 
vicissitude of things permits these good intentions to 
be realized, clerical advocate Corbett will have many 
opportunities to stick thorns in the sides of some mil- 
itant American bishops. But we are digressing. 
Here lies the reason why the mission of Mgr. Sa- 
tolli to the United States has been a failure. What 
has he done? Let some of his friends point this out. 
What great result or results has he effected in Amer- 
ica? ‘Tis true that he reconciled Dr. McGlynn to 
the Church, and removed censures from some eccle- 
siastics who were debarred for years from exercising 
their priestly functions. But these deeds of clemen- 
cy, altho at the time seeming as huge as mountains, 
deserved by no means the importance then attributed 
tothem. And even then how many more of these 
achievements did he further accomplish? Was the 
representative of great Rome scared at the ululation 
raised bya few interested henchmen of the New York 
archiepiscopal curxza when he struck off the spiritual 
shackles that bound the soul of the valiant McGlynn? 
It would seem so. How is it that, if we have had 
Rome here in Dr. Louis Lambert, the 
world-wide known editor and publicist, was lately 
obliged to proceed to the Eternal City, at a great 
expense of time and money, and to struggle there for 
months fighting his righteous battle against the ty- 
rannical ‘‘mandaments” 


America, 


of his diocesan superior? 
How is it that many other cases have been carried 
beyond the seas to the headquarters of Catholicity, 
if we have Rome here in America ? 

Either Satolli as had delegated to him the plenary 
and absolute powers of the vicar of Christ, or he did 
not possess such authority! If the first alternative 
be verified, then from a careful scrutiny of his official 
actions we are forced to say that he has never exer- 
cised them. Do we infer from this the other aiterna- 
tive, z.e., that the spiritual faculties conferred upon 
Satolli were very limited ? 

However this may be, we are safe in asserting that 
any representative of the Pope who comes to this 
country simply as a sort of clerical arbiter—possess- 
ing, indeed, the power to judge and determine, but 
lacking the sanction necessary to see that his deci- 
sions are carried out and that they mean something— 
will always succeed Satolli in his failure as he does in 
his office. Experience proves that it is difficult to 
settle the disagreements of professedly religious peo- 
ple. Each party to the dispute usually regards him- 
self as indefeasibly in the right, and consequently 
clothes himself in the panoply of self-righteous- 


ness. There is no earthly use for a_ halfway 
house in Washington, by way of another tri- 
bunal between America and Rome. We have 


already here two clerical courts, and do not need 
another ejusdem farine. We have the diocesan or 
bishop’s court, and the court of the Metropolitan, 
with appellant jurisdiction; but it is little service that 
either of these courts has ever effected in causing 
peace between belligerent churchmen. When men 
undertake any kind of litigation—whether lay or 
clerical—they are never satisfied with halfway meas- 
ures, nor contented with anything less than a com- 
petent tribunal, which is empowered to pronounce a 
decision both absolute and unappealable. Satolli’s 
decisions—where his official actions could be dignified 
with the name of decisions—were endowed with 
neither the one nor the other quality. Of few of the 
the cases he attempted to settle could it be predicated: 
‘« Roma locuta est; causa finita est.’ Consequently, 
it is apparent that we have as yet no supreme eccle- 
siastical court in America. And even playing the 
role of grand Pacificator, Satolli has been a grand 
disappointment. In most cases where he tried his 
hand at settling old broils, belligerent bishops and 


priests refused to be pacined. As for priests having 


difficulties with the bishops, they have yet to go to 
And if men in pursuit of what they deem 


Rome. 
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justice are finally forced to appeal to headquarters, 
the sooner they go to Rome the better, if they wish 
to have the final word said on their cases. A half- 
way house in Washington—another limited court in 
this country—is, for the unfortunate priest at vari- 
ance with his powerful prelate, but a breeder of that 
hope deferred which maketh the heart sick. 

However, we must admit that the mere appoint- 
ment to this country of an Apostolic Delegate has been 
franght with some precious fruit to the discipline of 
the Catholic Church. His very presence here is a 
perpetual menace to prelates who have long been ac- 
customed to rule their clergy and laity—not accord- 
ing to the universal laws of the Church, but after the 
behests of their own sweet wills. The form of the 
Papal Delegate in Washington looms up over every 
diocese in the country 2” ferrorem before the eyes of 
those exalted churchmen who are wont to play the 
tyrant and, exercising arbitrary powers, lord it over 
their clergy and laity. 

Yet this profound moral impression on all classes of 
Catholics only manifests more lucidly the necessity in 
the American Church xof so much for a papal official 
as for a resident official endowed with plenary and 
absolute spiritual faculties to settle each and every 
litigation that may arise in the Church. 

Our Delegate will be a unique figure in the motley 
ranks of the foreign ambassadors at the Capital; and 
this figure is by no means dwarfed by the fact that 
his presence here is not officially recognized by what 
used to be called ‘‘the secular arm.’’ He will be a 
welcome guest at the homes of intelligence, of fash- 
He towers up the most conspic- 
uous object in the 
Church—which is, undoubtedly, the brightest and 
most valuable jewel in the tiara of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff. We begrudge him not at all the honors that 
are heaped on him; we are rather proud of them. But 


ion and of luxury. 


hierarchy of the American 


these and similar glories are only ephemeral and ad- 
ventitious as far as regards the Church and the faith- 
ful. They will little solace a Church if it be torn in 
pieces by intestine warfare, and oppressed by tyrants 
in the garb of shepherds. Only a supreme court of 
last resort will create peace and satisfaction. Only 
a Delegate at Washington with plenary apostolic 
powers can be justly regarded as Rome in America. 


The Grievance of the West. 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


I RECENTLY engaged in some campaign work in 
Ohio and Indiana, and had occasion to observe a 
few facts which have a general interest and impor- 
tance. They do not bear upon politics directly, but 
upon conditions that have received a political color- 
ing from the peculiar circumstances of the present 
I allude to a widespread feeling among 
farmers in the West about the wages which they have 


issues. 


to pay for agricultural labor, and a policy of poor re- 
lief whose relation to the economic conditions from 
which they suffer is not suspected. This matter de- 
serves serious consideration from all classes of men 
and women who are interested not only in the wel- 
fare of their country, but more especially in under- 
standing the cause, or one cause, of the complaints 
which have embodied themselves in a sectional feel- 
ing of the West against the East. 

I met in widely separated localities frequent, I 
might say universal complaints that, in spite of the 
hard times, laborers on the tarms insisted upon old- 
time wages and would refuse to accept reduced pay 
In some cases these 
persons intimidated the few who willingly accepted 


tho they got no work at all. 
lower wages. I saw many farmers who could not se- 
cure laborers for the prompt harvesting of their 
heavy corn crop, and they expressed firmly their in- 
tention to have some means of bringing the laborer 
to terms. Now since the issues of the present cam- 
paign have taught many of them that wages will not 
rise under free silver and that farm prices will rise, 
they have seized, large numbers of them, upon free 
silver asa means of throttling the tyranny of labor. 
Their position seems to be sustained by the conten- 
tion and admissions of both sides of the controversy. 
There is also a strong and determined opposition, on 
the same grounds, to the high salaries of local offi- 
cials which have not been reduced since the war 
period. Hence, in order to cut down wages and sala- 
ries there is a widespread conviction that free silver 
is the proper expedient for the purpose. 

Without discussing the subject of politics in this 
article it will be well for me to show what the real 
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trouble is in these localities, as I ascertained it from 
the mouth of the very persons who were so bitter in 
their complaints and who had not the slightest sus- 
picion of the real cause of their condition nor of the 
simple remedy within their command. The difficulty 
with them is simply in their policy of poor-law relief, 
at least in so far as the problem of labor and taxa- 
tion are concerned. 

When I listened to the complaints against taxation 
and the conduct of wage-earners, I asked each indi- 
vidual how the poor were relieved during the winter 
and whenever any need was shown. I always received 
the same answer to this question. I was told that 
the township trustees or the duly qualified officers 
had absolute powers to afford relief under these cir- 
cumstances. They do not resort to the workhouse 
or almshouse (there are no true workhouses outside 
the large cities of the West) as a means of assistance, 
except in cases of old age and absolute disability, but 
supply food, fuel and clothing whenever needed. 
Their policy is precisely that of England before 1834— 
another illustration of traditional customs which the 
development of the West has not yet outgrown. Pub- 
lic sentiment is in favor of the most lenient policy 
possible toward the pauper class without asking any 
questions either as to the causes of its poverty or the 
consequences of the absurd system of relief adopted. 
The township trustees have full discretionary power 
to do as they please in the matter. Their action is not 
watched with any due vigilance nor protected against 
any neglect of duty tothe community. Public sym- 
pathy is on the side of the poor without distinction 
of merit and demerit, and no systematic investigation 
of cases is undertaken. In fact, the interests of the 
trustees are often on the side of the most lax admin- 
istration of an extremely lax law. They need the 
votes of paupers and want the fat salaries of their 
office, or if not such salaries, the emoluments that 
come partly from office and partly from the handling 
of public moneys. The result is that enormous sums 
are spent upon relief that could just as easily be saved 
tothe taxpayer. Moreover, every student of the pov- 
erty problem realizes the disastrous nature of the 
policy; and the Conferences of Charities have for 
twenty years been trying to drum into people’s heads 
the ruinous character of such relief. But farmers 
least of all heed these monitions, and there is in 
towns as well as in rural districts too little civic 
spirit to study and solve these problems. People pay 
the taxes until a revolution is threatened, and then 
try to throw the blame upon the national monetary 
standard. But it ought to be apparent to the sim- 
plest observation what the effect of this kind of relief 
must be both upon the pauper and upon the economic 
conditions of the country. The pauper feels secure 
in his expectation of care from the county and will 
not work for reduced wages. He demands terms 
that are above what poor-law relief gives him, and he 
might naturally be expected to do this, since the law 
will give him a living without any work at all, and 
hence if he works he can well expect additional 
wages. He is, at least, in a position to demand 
them, and if they are not forthcoming he can claim 
taxation without work. But I found no conscious- 
ness of this evil influence among any of the people 
with whom I conversed upon the subject, and it was 
a stimulating discovery to them when I pointed out 
the situation and its remedy. 

Let me give a few illustrations of the consequences 
in two communities. In two other localities I ob- 
tained only general statements, but no details. In 
all of them my stay was too short to obtain a com- 
plete account of a condition that would appear ap- 
palling could I have obtained all that is evidently 
accessible to investigation. What I gathered was 
only from casual conversation with men and women 
on the political questions of the day. 

The first incident is a repetition of the old story so 
familiar to charity organizations. A township trustee 
thought to do his duty by his district, and resolved 
to investigate a certain case before granting relief. 
He went to the house of the applicant, and on first 
appearances could discover no traces of food about 
the house; there was apparent suffering. But on 
looking under the bed in the corner of one room he 
found about half a bushel of beans; in the cupboard 
he found traces of a fresh dish of food; and on look- 
ing behind it he found abundance—in fact, enough 
to run a boarding house fora time. He then began 
to look about the premises, and presently found four 
men concealing themselves in the coalbin, who were 
living on the charity of the public as boarders in this 
house. He, of course, refused relief; but his policy 
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was not sustained by the public, and his investiga- 
tions had to be abandoned. 

Another instance shows the cost of the policy to 
the community. One township has to issue $5,000 
worth of bonds this fall in order to pay the deficit— 
merely the deficit, not the whole amount of the money 
used last year to grant relief in the way described. 
What the entire amount was I did not learn in the 
hurry of my conversation; but it was probably not 
less than $10,000. Another concrete illustration 
came from the statement of a grocer who furnished 
goods to the poor on the order of the township trus- 
tees. This was in another locality than the one just 
mentioned. He told me that his share of the orders 
was $200 for last year, and that there were about a 
hundred grocers in the town (40,000 inhabitants) 
among whom the orders were divided. One can 
imagine the large amounts thus squandered, if he 
only uses his arithmetic. 

Such incidents indicate the disease, and it is as- 
tounding that the communities mentioned have never 
discovered it. Their sympathy with free silver asa 
remedy is honest enough; but it only diverts atten- 
tion from the real cause of the trouble, and conceals 
what charity reformers have been all along preaching. 
I pointed out to the people wherever I went that 
there was a very simple remedy for this state of 
things if they would only organize effectively for it; 
and it is the remedy which England long ago was 
forced to adopt, and which is spreading through the 
Eastern States of this country. It is an alteration of 
the law so that every form of public relief shall be 
refused outside of the almshouse, and given there only 
in return for work done. This suggestion was abso- 
lutely new to every man and woman I talked with; 
and yet Aristotle saw clearly the effect of indiscrim- 
inate alms, and St. Paul had tocorrect the evil prac- 
tices of the early Church by teaching that he who 
will not work shall not eat. These lessons and those 
of the Middle Ages, it seems, have not been learned 
by the West, and unless they do learn them they will 
find that public relief will absorb, as it did in some 
localities of England before 1834, the whole rental 
value of the land. It is a much more important 
problem for the West to organize its charities upon a 
rational basis than to tamper with the national finan- 
ces in the hope of salvation from the politicians and 
the taxes they impose; and it is the duty of every 
man with a civic interest to make this matter clear 
to the citizens. There are, of course, other griev- 
ances to be considered; but I am interested, in the 
present article, only in the one question of the 
absurd policy prevailing all over the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the West in regard tothe relief of pauper- 
ism. I found the people most ready to listen to my 
suggestion, especially as their complaints about 
wages made them sensible of the need in the case. 
Until they feel and felt it inthis way, it was, of course, 
useless to appeal tothem. But they are now in a 
condition to make appeals effective; and I found a 
very intelligent comprehension of the problem when 
it was presented to them. Many confessed that the 
suggestions set them to thinking, and that it had 
never occurred tothem that the problem had so 
many local characteristics wholly independent of 
national politics and of monetary problems. The 
field is one that ought to be opened up at this op- 
portune moment all over the West, and with all the 
vigor that the exigencies of the case command. 


Cotumsia CoL_LeGe. 


Fine Arts. 


Old Masters of the 
Historical Society. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


The New York 


THE New York Historical Society has been left away 
down town on what was once fashionable Second 
Avenue. St. Mark’s of the Bowerie is just across the 
street, suggesting in its name the vicinity of the woodsy 
retreat of the old colonial Governor. The Society is 
rich in beautiful old masters—far more beautiful than 
those of the Metropolitan Museum, aside from the 
Marquand Collection—and in antiquities which are 
often, like the unique mummies of Egyptian bulls, 
quite beyond price; but it is poor in money because 
people do not know and realize the value of these col- 
lections, nor that the ten-dollar membership fee is sadly 
needed from many persons to provide proper lighting 
and room for its possessions. It has put all its mone) 
in alot facing Central Park west between Seventy-sixth 
and Seventy-seventh streets, where it is hoped some 
day to erect a building. Meantime it cannot afford a 
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railing to keep back people who see works of art with 
their fingers and umbrellas, nor glasses for priceless 
pictures like the Jan Van Eyck and the Velasquez; nor 
even a guardian to see that they are not carried off. 

But really this article must show more self-restraint 
and not degenerate into an appeal for funds. It wishes 
to consider two painters as represented there who bind 
together the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of Italian 
art and belong to separate schools; and first Mantegna 
(Andrea, 1431-1506), of the Paduan School, counted the 
most celebrated painter of Italyin the fifteenth cen- 
tury. One of the two pictures by him isa ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion.’’ Very like the same subject treated by him 
in the Louvre, only that, intended as a predella 
of an altar-piece (something to go below), is broad and 
this is high. In both the three crosses cut the sky, and 
there are the centurion and the gambling soldiers and 
the sorrowing women and the crowd, only much more 
compact and in more vigorous action here, and with 
different variations of the same landscape, with sudden 
rocky promontories. This presentation of the Cruci- 
fixion touches the writer beyond any other. Down in 
the lower part of the picture there is great brilliancy of 
color. The edges of the banners and the spear and 
banner shafts form pure vermilion lines in the middle 
portion; and below gold is worked into the housings of 
the horses, the knobbed club with which a soldier 
breaks the legs of the penitent thief, the orna- 
ments of the casques, and forms the high lights 
of all the draperies, being worked ingeniously in 
fine lines even over the blue of the Madonna’s 
robe. She has fainted, but there is peace in her face. 
The self-restraint of Joseph of Arimathea, as he folds 
his arms with downcast, grief-perplexed mien; the ath- 
letic horseman in armor at the right; the physiognomy 
of the Roman soldiers, their heads larger than the 
common, with strongly marked eagle noses, reminiscent 
of the newly found classic sculptures which formed the 
sculpturesque bent of the Paduan school—these are some 
characteristics of the brilliantly colored crowd below 
which surges about the foot of the cross. The drawing 
of the three nude figures is superb—the reviling thief, 
strongly knit, brown-bearded, in his prime of strength, 
with quiet, sinister sarcasm in his face; the younger 
thief, in agony of mind as well as body, crying aloud; 
dominating all this strong color, action and emotion of 
the picture, the center of attention must be the Savior’s 
face. The body is superb, but the head is that of a 
conqueror. As he refuses the wine and myrrh he seems 
to see the salvation of the world accomplished. On 
either side of the head of the cross are two small, 
fleeing, horizontal masses of gray cloud, which resolve 
themselves, on close inspection, into horrified cherub 
heads riding on dragons of the air. If this is not 
a genuine Mantegna the writer is not enough of an an- 
tiquarian to care. Mr. Bryan, in whose collection, 
given to the Society, this picture belongs, had as his 
authority for its genuineness, M. Michiels, the distin- 
guished critic employed by the Belgian Government to 
prepare a history of Flemish art, who thought it au- 
thentic and beautiful. The use of gold, already spoken 
of, and used also as a continuous nimbus, like a back- 
ground around the heads only of the women at the foot 
of the cross, is an illustration of the manner in which 
the painters of that century passed from the use of en- 
tire gold backgrounds to their entire abandonment. 


“It will be observed that in this crowded canvas no 
two pieces of offensive or defensive armor are alike. This 
is worthy of particular remark, as Squarcione, the master 
of Mantegna (and founder of the school) had the largest 
and most varied collection of ancient arms which existed in 
his day.” 

Squarcione taught Mantegna, who influenced Correg- 
gio; and he was the spiritual master of Luini (1475- 
1543), of whom the Society possesses a beautiful exam- 
ple called ‘‘ The Three Marys.” Of the grace, refinement 
and tender treatment of this picture it is impossible 
to speak too enthusiastically. The three Marys are 
aligned across the upper part of the picture, the central 
one, the Madonna, supporting the nude baby who stands 
upon a bench and reaches over like any other baby to 
get at the flying leaves of a book open upon the table. 
The rosy, soft, moist, dimpled flesh is irresistible. The 
Marys wear those pretty, round-necked dresses with a 
flat embroidered band above the gathering, Mary Mag- 
dalene in blue, the others in the peculiarly beautiful 
Correggio red—and the Madonna wears a blue scarf over 
the head. Her expression is that of a young mother, 
whose child has taught her to gain some assurance, 
while retaining her maidenly sweetness. Mary Mag- 
dalene has a wistfulness added to her pleasure in 
watching the child. The picture has not the sublime 
imagination of Mantegna nor its restrained strength; 
but it has all the sweet this-worldliness of the most 
lovable creatures that belong in human homes. Per- 
haps the other little Luini is by the same man: it is 
beautiful, but is a representation of the conventional Ma- 
donna and Child. ‘‘ The Three Marys”’ may owe some- 
thing to the mist over the glass; in that case it might 
be well to make some provision for not cleaning it when 
the Society grows rich. 
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Sanitary. 


Leprosy in the United States. 


The Medical Record calls attention to the fact that 
Americans are interested in lepers that are afar off, 
to the neglect of those to be found in our own country; 
that they read with interest the accounts of the thou- 
sands of them in Colombia, or in the hospital at Cara- 
cas, and will give money to send a Miss Marsden to 
Siberia to found a leper colony there, but think they 
have done all that Christian people should when a poor 
Chinaman, found suffering with the disease, is boxed up 
in a freight car and sent to the Pacific Coast, where the 
authorities promptly rebox him and, with little food and 
less water, ship him back again. Butit should be known 
that not all the United States treat the unlucky leper so 
brutally. Louisiana has, at great expense, fitted up a 
beautiful Home for Lepers in Iberville parish, sur- 
rounded by woods and gardens, and made in every way 
attractive; and yet the lepers, of whom there are quite 
a number, refuse to go there because they prefer per- 
fect freedom from all restraints and rules. 
Orleans there were found between 
eighty-three cases of leprosy, and it has ex- 
isted in the State ever since the arrival of 
the Acadians in 1758, who still left behind seeds 
enough from which the disease has kept itself alive, so 
that a well-known colony exists in New Brunswick, 
where Dr. Fox went a few years ago and spent his va- 
cation in studying it ‘‘on the spot.’’ But if the news 
which comes from Japan and Paris of a certain remedy 
proves true we may look to see the recalcitrant lepers 
of New Orleans go to the hospital, and stay long 
enough to experience its curative effects. It used to be 
treated in Japan by puncturing the spots on the skin 
where the discolorations appeared with red-hot needles; 
and our medical missionaries are calling attention to the 
example of Christ, whose work was mainly that of 
healing; and they say that the Japanese conceal their 
lepers and really use very insignificant means of cure, 
and yield ina fatalistic apathy to what they regard as the 
inevitable, and that when the medical missionary shows 
them that he really bears a remedy in his hand, he can 
win their confidence and open the doors for ‘spiritual 
enlightenment. One sanguine, but highly intelligent 
writer, believes and predicts that by the end of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, leprosy, consumption 
and cancer—now the reproach of medicine—will have 
been vanquished and will disappear. Dr. Impey, in 
charge for many years of the famous lepers of South 
Africa has just put forth a book full of interesting in- 
formation on these unfortunates. 


In New 
1885 and 1891 


....Baron Garofalo, a pupil of Lombroso, and himself 
an eminent penologist, lately delivered a popular ad- 
dress in Rome, in which he made the statement that the 
total number of murders in Italy during 1895 mounted 
up to a number that showed a homicide for every two 
hours of the year. He discussed the deep-lying causes, 
and says the vendetta lingers in Italy as a recognized 
and legitimate way of settling what a cowboy calls ‘‘a 
difference of opinion’’; to a lack ofthe enforcing of cap- 
ital punishment, which implies the absence of an en- 
lightened public opinion that would sustain such action; 
but, above all, to the neglect of the right kind of instruc- 
tion of the people. Baron Garofalo says that the reli- 
gious instruction given in the United States and Great 
Britain has in forty years diminished by one-half the 
delinquents and mendicants, while in Italy there has 
been a great increase in both lines during the same 
period. The readiness with which the stiletto leaps 
from its hiding place when an italian is angered, shows 
how little regard he has for human life, as our police 
reports daily attest; but this strong advocacy of the re- 
straining value of religious teaching will hearten every- 
where those who are striving to sow the seeds of a true 
Christian life in the souls of these alien children of toil. 


...-At the twenty-fifth meeting of the German Surgi- 
cal Society, lately held, after the reading of many 
highly meritorious papers by the most eminent sur- 
geons, an entertainment was given in the Kroll’s Thea- 
ter, at which the Emperor and Empress were present. 
It consisted of a series of tableaux, which represented 
the history of surgery. The first represented the battle 
of Teutobruger-Wald, showing how the place looked 
when the soldiers’ wounds were dressed on the battle- 
field. Then came the monk, the quack and the barber 
as healers, and so on, following the course of surgery 
down to to-day; and the final picture was in honor of 
the Red Cross. 


...-A new means of saving life, when a patient is 
perishing from exhaustive hemorrhage or uremic poi- 
soning, is now causing a great stir in France, where 
three eminent men, each working in his own field, have 
been experimenting with the introduction of artificial 
serum, or simple salt and water, into the veins with all 
possible antiseptic precautions, and with the most en- 
couraging results. To read the detailed accounts of 
these cases is like reading the story of almost resur- 
recting the dead, 
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Education. 





The European Situation. 


IT is generally admitted in England that the present 
Government will make no further effort to carry a meas- 
ure dealing with educational administration. A bill 
may possibly be framed providing for increased aid to 
parochial schools from public funds; but even this is 
doubtful. Sir John Gorst, the vice president of the edu- 
cation department and the author of the bill recently 
defeated, does not readily relinquish the purpose upon 
which his heart was bent, namely, the co-ordination of 
elementary and secondary education. Ina recent con- 
ference at Cambridge he urged the universities to take 
up the purposes which the Government had abandoned. 
He suggests a voluntary but permanent association of 
university men whose advice might bring about a reor- 
ganization of educational agencies, as in the United 
States the influence of the National Association, and 
more especially of the National Council and of the De- 
partment of Superintendents, effects reforms in educa- 
tional theory and practice. At present England is suf- 
fering from the isolation, and at the same time the 
wasteful overlapping ot the different grades of edu- 
cational work. This is especially a drawback in the 
endeavor to make adequate provision for  tech- 
nical instruction. In view of the stress of industrial 
competion what England particularly needs at this mo- 
ment is the wider diffusion of scientific knowledge, and 
more particularly the rich results of scientific research 
as these apply to the textile arts. It was the conscious- 
ness of inferiority in respect to such provision that led 
tothe legislation of 1889, authorizing the county councils 
to levy a tax ofa penny inthe pound to be.applied to tech- 
nical education. Again in 1890, a law was passed plac- 
ing at the disposal of the councils the surplus from the 
duties on spirits, about $3,000,000 annually, with the 
privilege of applying this fund also to technical educa- 
tion. The former of these laws seems to have been in- 
operative, but the liquor money has been mainly devoted 
to the purposes indicated. It is impossible, however, 
that this fund and thetwo and a half millions disbursed 
through the science and art department, should be 
effectively and economically applied in the present dis- 
organized, or rather unsystematized, state of secondary 
education. 

Now that the hope of non-partisan legislation dealing 
with the problems of education on the broad basis of 
public welfare has become a remote possibility, English 
papers, and especially 7he Times, are warning the na- 
tion that its supremacy in the markets of the world will 
be lost if Continental countries are to surpass it in pro- 
vision for the higher forms of scientific and technical 
education. 

In France, where specialization has been carried to 
the extreme, the great effort of the present moment is 
to bring about a closer union of the separate agencies 
of higher education. This is the purpose of the law 
transforming the State faculties into universities. It is 
contended that the ideal of liberal culture and the con- 
ception of the unity of all knowledge have been lost in 
the passion for special attainments. Even at Paris, 
which has maintained the name and attributes of an or- 
ganic university against State monopoly and repression, 
the university ideal has been overshadowed by the 
presence and éc/at of great special schools, like the su- 
perior Normal school and the £cole Pratigue des Hautes 
Etudes. Under the new law France will have fourteen 
or fifteen universities, and while these will still be sub- 
ject to State control and dependent upon State appro- 
priations, they will have a large measure of autonomy, 
extending even to the control of their own 
finances. Already the spirit of healthy rivalry is astir. 
Not only are provincial universities animated by the 
purpose to surpass each other, but several are in a fair 
way torival Paris. Inthe University of Lyons, which 
is second only to that of Paris, the faculty of letters 
presents varied and comprehensive curricula. Here 
alone outside of the capital are to be found, chairs of 
modern history, of the history of art, of comparative 
yrammar, of orientalism, of social science. In these 
respects Lyons vies with the German universities. It 
has been greatly strengthened by the recent appoint- 
ment of Dr. Compayré to the rectorship. 

The Chair of Pedagogy at the Sorbonne, made vacant 
by the death of Dr. Henri Marion, has been filled by 
the appointment of Dr. Ferdinand Buisson. This 
eminent author and educator has been director of the 
department of primary instruction for nearly a quarter 
of a century; and it is largely to his judicious and zeal- 
ous efforts that the system of gratuitous, secular, com- 
pulsory education has become popular and efficient. 
Dr. Buisson is well known in this country, and is ad- 
mirably equipped to take up the work which Dr. Marion 
initiated and to which he brought a rare combination of 
natural aptitudes and acquired powers. His ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Education” is a monument to the ardor and 
persistence with which M. Buisson has pursued peda- 


gogical research. He is the historian of liberal Prot- 


estantism in France, which he has exploited in a schol- 
arly work onthe life and labors of Sebastien Castellion, 
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It need hardly be added that he is an enthusiastic 
supporter of republican ideals. 

Austria-Hungary, with a population of over 41,000,000, 
possesses nine universities and five higher technical 
schools, supported largely by the State. The latest 
official statistics, which pertain to 1895, show that the 
universities had an enrollment of 17,052 students with 
1,106 professors, and the technical schools an enroll- 
ment of 2,588 students and 98 professors. Russia, with 
a population of 102,627,000 (European Russia), supports 
ten universities, which in 1895 registered nearly 15,000 
students. The chief of these establishments, 7. ¢., the 
University of St. Petersburg, had a teaching personnel 
of 195, including 66 full professors, 2 lecturers (modern 
languages) and 82 frivat-docents. The students num- 
bered 2,634 matriculated, besides 41 free hearers. The 
library of the university comprised 229,039 volumes. 
The annual income is about $200,000. For 1894 the fol- 
lowing expenditure is reported: for salaries, $138,350; 
for material, $69,130; for scholarships to 343 State stu- 
dents, $54,300; for partial scholarships to 476 students, 
$3,800. 


Personals. 


Tuis week all Germany is celebrating the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of Rudolf Virchow, and, 
by a singular coincidence, the fiftieth anniversary of 
his long professorship in the famous school of medi- 
cine. Twenty-five years ago his fiftieth birthday was 
celebrated by physicians from all countries, and still 
greater honor was paid to him in 1881 at the sixtieth 
celebration, again, five years ago, there was another 
similar demonstration; but this year’s celebration is 
expected to surpass them all. His great fame rests 
upon his ‘‘ cellular theory,’’ which was the discovery 
that the cell had the power of propagating and multi- 
plying itself within an individual. From this he rea- 
soned that the localization of disease was a necessity, 
and he fixed its seat in the smallest composing 
element, the cell. This principle has become the 
foundation of modern medicine. Dr. Virchow was 
an instructor of practitioners rather than a practi- 
tioner himself, and was instrumental in establish- 
ing the Archiv, one of the leading medical jour- 
nals of the world, besides having been the moving 
spirit in innumerable medical and scientific societies, 
and having written and published many books and 
pamphlets. It is a notable fact that he was as promi- 
nent in the political world as in scientific circles; and in 
1848 he was chosen member of the National Assembly, 
altho he was too young then to take the seat. He has 
always stood for good government in politics, and 
has long held a recognized position among his constitu- 
ents as one of the chiefs of the Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion. And later, when he entered with such heart and 
soul into the struggle of the Chamber against the en- 
croachments of the Crown that resulted in 1863 in the 
passing of the address which accused Ministers of hav- 
ing violated the Constitution, so influential were his 
proceedings that Prince Bismarck in 1865 challenged 
him toa duel. Dr. Virchow isa thorough cosmopolitan, 
and he has refused to resign his membership of several 
French societies even when requested to by a learned 
German body, as he thought it would be an offense to 
the catholicity of science and contrary to the interests 
of civilization. 


“ee 


....The desire of entering the private life of great 
men and seeing their trivial doings and eccentricities 
seems always to amuse the rest of mankind. So we are 
glad when a writer in one of the English reviews, men- 
tioning several interesting characteristics of prominent 
musicians, tells us that Wagner was an exact and expen- 
sive dresser, while Beethoven was a sloven, with an 
old coat, and slippers trodden down at the heels; Paga- 
nini always carried a shirt in his fiddle case, because he 
perspired so profusely over his solos that he had to 
change between the parts if he playedtwice; Mendels- 
sohn was a perfect child about pastry, and he never 
could resist cherry pie, tho it always disagreed with 
him; Schumann injured his third finger by tying it back 
to his wrist withastring, hoping tomake it more supple, 
which ended in his almost losing the use of it. Von 
Biilow used to get up inthe middle of the night and 
play over the passages which he thought he was likely 
to play inaccurately at his prodigious recitals; Thalberg, 
for fear of cramping the muscles of his hand, would 
not even carry an umbrella; and Malibran never felt 
better than when romping with Moscheles’s children 
on the floor. 


....The chief of the Sultan of Turkey’s private police 
is Bonnin Pasha, a ‘‘ plump, thick-set, square-headed 
Frenchman,’’ from Rouffiac, inthe Charente. He left 
the French Army atthe age of thirty-five to become an 
inpector at the Prefecture in Paris, and in 1884, eight 
years later, was put at the disposition of the French 
Ambassador, M. De Montebello, then at the Sublime 
Porte. Abdul Hamid greatly fancied him and organ- 
ized a detective force for service about the palace 
under his supervision. A corps of bludgeon men was 
the result, and this is said to be the kind of tactics they 
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pursue. The Parisian agent, Soudais, on one occasion 
invited their help in arresting a notorious swindler. 
Knocking at the malefactor’s door, Bonnin Pasha felled 
to the earth the servant who opened it, and the party 
proceeded through the house knocking insensible every- 
body they met. Soudais engaged himself succoring the 
wounded while Bonnin captured the real criminal. 
Bonnin lives in affluence in a comfortable house in Pera, 
and his wife, who is dressmaker to the Court, has con- 
siderably increased his savings, so that now, like many 
of our American officials, he is seriously contemplating 
retiring into private life. 


...»Probably the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
has killed more game than any other man of the cen- 
tury. During the fifty-six years of his hunting life he 
shot 3,500 red deer and about 2,o00chamois. He did not, 
however, equal his ancestor, Elector John George I, of 
Saxony, who shot 47,239 red deer in forty-five years. 
The Duke has been aided in making this record by a 
most efficient class of keepers, who have been ex- 
poachers, to whom the Duke had offered an alternative 
of jailor an honest life. The Duke was also an enthu- 
siastic patron of everything connected with natural 
history. 


Science. 





THE intense interest in psychological subjects is 
strikingly illustrated by the papers presented before 
the Medical Congress convened at Nancy (France) the 
first week in August. M. Laurent presented an elab- 
orate study upon the effects of opium which he had 
abundant opportunity to study during an extended so- 
journ in Indo-China. He noted that the drug, when 
smoked, causes at first a marked excitation of the mem- 
ory accompanied by excessive loquacity and excessive 
persistence and clearness of ideas; hashish, on the con- 
trary, stimulates the formation of ideas to such an ex- 
treme that before one can be expressed it is replaced 
by another, causing a seeming delirium. Both hashish 
and opium intensify the sensitiveness to hypnotic sug- 
gestion. The hallucinations of hearing was exhaus- 
tively treated by M. Séglas, of the asylum Salpétriére. 
After an admirable résumé of all published works on 
this subject, M. Séglas declared that apart from the 
settled idea that the intervention of certain cortical 
centers is necessary for the production of hallucina- 
tions, no advance has been made in the understanding 
of this subject in the past fifty years. ‘‘ To-day,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘ althosome erroneous notions have been corrected 
and some details are better understood, it is still impos- 
sible to formulate any general theory of hallucinations, 
especially those of hearing.’’ Among other subjects 
discussed was that of the phenomenon of blushing- 
In respect to this emotional anomaly the biologists 
seem no nearer the true explanation than the psycholo- 
gists. The latest utterance frcm the latter is the in- 
genious analysis by M. Camille Melinand. His study, 
which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes of Octo- 
ber Ist, 1893, discusses every phase of the problem on 
the subjective side and reduces one and all to a single 
cause. Every case of blushing, he declares, is a case 
of ‘‘ the consciousness of a sentiment that one desires 
to conceal but fears will be revealed.”” As to the rela- 
tion between this secret sentiment and the physical 
disturbance he maintains that in our present state of 
knowledge this cannot be explained. M. Melinand’s 
latest subject is memory. This gives less scope for 
originality than his earlier themes, but he has certainly 
managed to give to his views all the charm of novelty. 
Contrary to the current notions, he claims that memo- 
ry is the supreme power of the mind. It is the founda- 
tion, the nourishing source of all the other powers, even 
of those that are generally considered most spontaneous 
and independent. Imagination he defines as an ‘‘ in- 
tense and tenacious memory,”’ inspiration, ‘‘ a fruitful 
excitation of memory,’’ sympathy, ‘‘ the abiding memo- 
ry of our sentiments,’’ and so on. As to judgment, 
memory is its essential condition, and so far from 
agreeing with those who hold that judgment is hindered 
by the excessive storing of the memory our author 
maintains that the excellence of the memory is not the 
cause of the defects of judgment. Those who, despite 
an excellent memory, show poor judgment would show 
worse yet if memory was deficient. M. Melinand even 
claims for memory the effective influence in acts of 
willing. Despite exaggerations this view of the memory 
enforced by happy illustrations and an attractive style 
is timely. As suggested by M. Compayré, in a recent 
critique, coming from such a source, it will undoubtedly 
help to correct the tendency among educators ‘‘to 
neglect and discredit the culture and exercise of the 
memory.” 


....Ina lemming (Dicrostonyx torquatus), which differs 
somewhat from the ordinary lemming there is, as first 
pointed out by Coues, an interesting seasonal change 
unknown in others of its family. In spring and early 
summer the two middle claws of the forefeet are not 
very different from those of the lemming (Zemmus), but 
in winter they are greatly changed in shape. At this 
time each of these two claws looks like two claws, or a 
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double claw, one underneath the other. 
a bulbous portion beneath the claw. 


This is due to 
Says Coues: 

“It grows out simultaneously with increase in length 
and amount of curvature of the main portion of the claw, 
until it equals or even exceeds the length of the latter, and 
is quite as stout, or even stouter, being somewhat broad 
and pad-like. At this period it runs the whole length of 
the claw, from which it is separated by a groove along the 
sides and by a notch at the end, both of varying depth.” 
Thus, adds Coues: 

‘The process appears to be a periodical one, like the 
shedding of the horns of ruminants, and not continually 
progressive with age, and would seem to be connected with 
the particularly fossorial habits of the quasi-hibernating 
animal that digs galleries underground in which to reside 
during the cold season, as compared with its freer and 
more active mode of life in summer.”’ 

In Miller’s recent brochure on voles and lemmings, is- 
sued by the United States Agricultural Department, he 
refers to this seasonal change and gives figures of the 
foot of an Alaskan lemming of this species, showing 
the different successive stages in the development of 
this peculiar temporary structure. The thumb is much 
reduced, the thumb nail scarcely visible, while the claws 
on the second and fifth fingers are large, tho normal in 
shape, the change occurring in the, third and fourth 


Biblical Research. 


THE original purpose of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper has, through the Bonn lectures of last summer, 
become a leading problem of historico-exegetical the- 
ology, the critical school being inclined to the view 
that originally it was mot intended to be a memorial 
rite to be repeated by Christians, but that it became 
such by its popularity in the early Church. This is 
largely based on the text-critical ground that the Mat- 
thew-Mark account of the institution contains no men- 
tion of the memorial feature, and that this is an older 
authority than the Luke-Pauline account, which does. 
The whole matter has been recently discussed anew by 
Fr. Schulten, in his ‘‘ Das Abendmahil im Neuen Testa- 
ment,’ in which, on exegetical grounds, the older views 
are substantially upheld. According to these re- 
searches the disciples received their ideas concerning 
the import of the supper as Israelites largely from their 
conception of a sacrificial feast. According to Ex. 24: 
6-8, the covenant blood was scattered by Moses, partly 
onthe altar and partly upon the people; and accord- 
ing to Ex. 24: 11, an eating and drinking was con- 
nected with this sacrifice, in which case partaking of the 
meat of the sacrifice was the sign of communion (1 Cor. 
10), 7.¢., transmitted to the participant the blessing of the 
sacrifice. Through his words and actions, especially 
by the use of the words ‘‘ blood of the covenant,’’ Christ 
represents his death here as a sacrifice on the basis of 
which the new covenant is inaugurated. And the 
blessings of this death he bestows beforehand, since he 
had already inwardly given up his life, in offering to 
his disciples under the form of bread and wine his body 
that was yet to be sacrificed and his sacrificial blood. 
In this case the drinking has the same significance 
that sprinkling of the blood had in Ex. 24. And the 
gift which Christ hereby offers his disciples on this 
evening was not intended for them alone, as the ex- 
pression ‘‘ for many ”’ shows that the purpose of Christ 
was to include all who stood to him in the relation of 
believers. It was accordingly instituted originally as a 
memorial rite, andthe Church’s traditional conception 
is correct. These conclusions are based on a close 
analysis of the parallel texts of institution, and are in 
harmony with the article ‘‘Adendmahi,” which takes up 
so large a portion of the first number of the new (third) 
edition of Herzog’s Encyclopedié. Schulten also dis- 
cusses the question whether the later Church had mis- 
understood or misapplied the Supper as originally in- 
stituted, and negatives this emphatically. He is, how- 
ever, of the opinion that the Supper did not originally 
stand in any closer connection with the Pasch feast of 
the Jews, altho he regards the institution as having 
taken place in connection with the Pasch supper. The 
whole work of Schulten is an excellent specimen of 
conservative biblical research. 








....A matter of extreme importance for the early his- 
tory of Babylonia is the discovery of some synchronism 
between the ancient Sargon I and his son Naram-Sin, 
kings of Agade, whose date is given by Nabonidus as 
3800 B.c., and the kings of Sirpula, in Southern Baby- 
lonia, whose monuments have been found by de Sarzec. 
M. Heuzey announces that an important step has been 
gained in this direction. The name of Lugal-usun-gal, 
he says, has now been found by de Sarzec as that of a 
potesi or priest-prince of Sirpula, his name appearing on 
the imprints of seals on clay tablets. But the same 
name of this potest is found in connection with the names 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin. M. Heuzey concludes that 
there is no longer any doubt that the Sargon (‘‘ Sar- 
gani’’) of the beautiful cylinder which shows the buffa- 
loes drinking, is identical with Sargon I, father of Na- 
ram-Sin, a matter on which there was some difference of 
opinion. The ancient independent kings of Sirpula, 
Ur-Nina and Eannader were yet more ancient. 
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THE political canvass has become intense and absorb- 
ing. The leading parties are consolidating their forces, 
closing their lines and putting forth all their energies in 
finaleffort. The middle West is the great battle-ground. 
A hundred orators are covering II]linois in the interests of 
McKinley, Sound Money Democrats are traversing both 
Indiana and IIlinois, and Mr. Bryan is to give ten days 
to Illinois. He made a trip through Iowa last week 
and spoke to large crowds. Governor McKinley is 
kept busy receiving delegations. Over forty visited 
him last week, representing many different States, and 
he made twenty-one speeches. All efforts at fusion 
between Democrats and Populists have failed in In- 
diana, Kentucky and several other important States, 
and the Populists will have full electoral tickets in the 
field. The feeling between Democrats and Populists in 
many of the States of the South has become quite bit- 
ter. Mr. Sewall’s letter of acceptance as candidate of 
the Democratic Party for Vice President was published 
last week. He was glad, he said, that his party had 
been rescued from the money power. It is now its mis- 
sion to rescue the country from that power and its for- 
eign alliances. The best money, he admits, is none too 
good for those who have it; but how about those ‘‘ who 
have got to get it?’ The‘‘best money in the world” 
has increased the riches of the rich; but it has also in- 
creased the debt of the debtor. He concludes by say- 
ing: 

“The free and unlimited coinage of silver is the sole 
remedy with which to check the wrongs of to-day, to undo 
the ruin of the past; and for our inspiration we have the 
justice of our cause and those cherished principles of Jef- 


ferson and Jackson which shall be our guide on our return 
to power.” 


THE significance of the State elections last week in 
Georgia and Florida is that the South is likely to re- 
main unbroken in the Presidential election of 1896, with 
a few possible exceptions, including Maryland, the 
Virginias and Kentucky. Nobody expected that 
Georgia would fail to elect the Democratic ticket, but 
there were many who thought the plurality might be 
reduced. The State ticket was carried, however, by 
over 50,000 plurality, Atkinson’s vote for Governor 
being some thousands less. Two years ago it was a 
little over 24,000. This shows a decided increase, due 
in some measure, perhaps, to the fact that the Republic- 
ans had noticket in the field. The issue was between 
the Democrats and Populists, and the latter have 
reason to feel disheartened. The Democrats carried 
Watson’s district. In Florida the Democrats won, but 
by agreatly reduced plurality. There were Democratic, 
Populist and Republican tickets in the field. The elec- 
tion was by the Australian system, and returns were 
slow in coming in; but enough is known to indicate a 
plurality of 15,000 for the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. The town elections in Connecticut show 
surprising Republican gains, even over the great Re- 
publican sweep of 1894. 





THE political statisticians are making shrewd esti- 
mates as to how the States will vot next month. A 
month ago the Democratic National Committee gave a 
list of thirty-six States, aggregating 318 electorals, 
which, it was claimed, would go for Bryan, conceding 
the six New England States, with New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, to McKinley. Since 
then Iowa and some other States claimed for Bryan 
have been virtually given up, and the number of votes 
reduced to 300. The Populist National Cemmittee gave 
out the following estimate last week: 


Electoral | Electoral 
STATES. Votes. | STATES. Votes. 

FREAD iso's vine sinsicsee II North Dakota........ 3 
MMT coiskcsoesxes 8 | South Dakota......... 4 
ee 4 he 3 
GROMER 6s cinsiscsceeness 13 | Washington .......... 4 
ae 8 | Wyoming............. 3 
eee 9 | Kentucky............. 13 
ae 17 OS" eae 10 
South Carolina........ 9 Nebraska ............. 8 
Tennessee ............. 12 Co eee 15 
TOM isecvksioncssen 15 North Carolina....... II 
Wi osschsscewses 12 IR oicdicccecces 4 
oe a ee 4 re 9 
Oe SR ee 3 Maryland............. 8 
MOMBBR .sio-sseins's vee 2 West Virginia......... 6 
OMI iiss scan xs 5 oe 

232 





These States were claimed ‘‘as now reasonably certain 
for Bryan.’’ It will be noticed that the total is a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote, but there are only eight 
votes to spare. If, for example, California be taken 
out of the list Bryan will fail of election; and there are 
several other States that are considered as far more 
likely to go to McKinley than to Bryan. Indiana, for 
example, Oregon, Maryland, Kentucky, Washington 
and Nebraska. For the Republicans General Gros- 
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venor, of Ohio, claims 278 electoral votes, including Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Maryland. 

No history of the antislavery contest, or of the rise 
of the Republican Party would be complete that omitted 
an account of the great Lincoln-Douglas debates. If 
these joint contests proved Douglas to be, indeed, a 
‘Little Giant,”’ they showed Lincoln in mammoth pro- 
portions before the country. One of the greatest of 
these debates was at Galesburg, IIl., thirty-eight years 
ago Wednesday of last week. Each of the speakers 
was inspired by the presence of thousands of his own 
supporters, and that day in October, 1858, was a most 
memorable one. It was fitting that a bronze tablet 
should be provided by Knox College, under whose 
auspices the debate was held, in commemoration of the 
event. It was unveiled in the presence of thousands, 
and addresses were made by Chauncey M. Depew, 
Robert T. Lincoln and Gen. John M. Palmer. The in- 
scription on the tablet is as follows: 

‘* This memorial tablet is placed here to recall the joint 
debate between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Doug- 
jas, whose words these halls echoed October 7th, 1858.” 


THE Czar’s visit to Paris, which commenced October 
5th and closed October 9th, was a success beyond even 
what was expected. Fromthe moment of the arrival 
at Cherbourg, tillthe Imperial couple left for Darm- 
stadt, it was a series of fétes of unexampled brilliancy , 
The nation seems to have done its best to convince 
Russia that whatever the rest of the world may say or 
do, France is thoroughly loyal to her in every respect. 
Any detailed statement of the occurrences would pass 
our limits. The streets were thronged to greet the 
guests, not less than 4,000,000 people being present. 
Public buildings and private houses were one mass of 
flags and decorations, while triumphal arches crowned 
the streets and parks. Among the particular events 
were the appropriation of 200,000 francs for the pay- 
ment of rents for the poor instead of for free wine as has 
been the custom on other similar occasions; the laying 
of the foundation stone of a new bridge across the 
Seine to be named for the Czar’s Father, Alexander 
IIl, receptions by President Faure and the Russian 
Ambassador; special representations at the opera; 
visits to every object of special interest and pride to 
the French people; a grand review of troops at 
Chalons, and entertainments of every kind, until it 
would seem as tho the guests must be wearied beyond 
endurance. All this, however, was overborne by the 
outburst of enthusiasm from the people. The 
blending of the Marseillaise with the Russian National 
anthem, the constant applause’ given without 
stint wherever the Czar appeared,the patient waiting 
even in floods of rain bore witness to the national feel- 
ing as the more formal exercises could not. There were 
also conferences, but of these naturally little could be 
known. The Czar said little, but in what he did say 
the contrast to the tone of his remarks at Vienna and 
Gérlitz was most noticeable. There was a cordiality 
which has not failed to make its impression upon the 
politicians of Europe. The reply to the toast by Presi- 
dent Faure was most significant: 


“‘ILam deeply touched by the welcome extended to the 
Empress and myself in great Paris, the center of so much 
genius, taste and light. Faithful to imperishable tradition, 
I have come to France to greet in you, Monsieur President, 
the chief of the nation to which we are united by such 
precious ties. As you have said, the union cannot but pro- 
duce by its constancy a most fortunate influence. I beg 
you to interpret these sentiments to the whole of France.” 


Whatever may be said of the rest of Europe, France is 
satisfied that she has done well, and has bound to her- 
self in close alliance the strongest State in Europe. 


Tue Hungarian millennial celebrations have culmi- 
nated in the opening of a navigable channel through the 
Iron Gates of the Danube, sothat steamers of large 
draft can now pass the whole length of the Danube up 
to Vienna itself and evento Ulm. The ceremonial in 
connection with it was brilliant and attractive. The 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, King Charles of Rimania 
and King Alexander of Servia were present at Orsova, 
also the Austro-Hungarian Ministers, the two Cabinets, 
the delegations of the various legislatures, the bishops 
of the Roman Catholic, Rimanian and Servian 
Churches, and a large representation of the Hungarian 
troops. There were reviews and presentations, and the 
route for the ships through the canal was decorated 
with flags and arches. The procession included a 
monitor and torpedo boat as well as the steamer 
‘*Francis Joseph,’’ conveying the sovereigns; and as 
the procession passed from the Hungarian borders to 
Rimania and Servia the troops of both countries were 
drawn up and greeted it with continuous discharge of 
artillery. This marks the completion of plans that 
have been under consideration for a longtime, The 
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importance of the Danube asa means of bringing Aus- 
trian and Hungarian products to the world has always 
been fully recognized, and for the past forty years it 
has been the subject of much legislation. Commissions 
have been appointed to secure the removal of the 
natural obstacles, the most serious of which have been 
the shoals at the mouth of the Danube and the rapids 
near Orsova, and the Treaties of Paris and Berlin ar- 
ranged for the recognition of the river as an interna- 
tional highway. The Iron Gates were the most serious 
difficulty, and now for five years the Hungarian Govern- 
ment has been engaged in the opening of a channel 
through them. The works were practically completed 
some time since, but the formal opening was deferred to 
the present time that it might take its appropriate place 
in connection with the millennial celebrations in Hun- 
gary. The political significance of the event is com- 
mented upon elsewhere. 


TuHeE Turkish situation hasnot materially changed, 
atleastin form. The indications from Constantineple 
are that it is really growing more serious and hopeless. 
The rabble are becoming impatient for another opportu- 
nity to sack the banks and residences not merely of the 
Armenians but of all foreigners, and the continued 
silence of the European Powers finds its natural resultin 
the laxity of the Government. The commission ap- 
pvinted to investigate the causes of the riot has con- 
demned eighteen Moslems to hard labor for fifteen 
years and an immense number of Armenians to death. 
Deportation of Armenians goes on, and how much of it 
ends in murder no one can say. The Government has 
got hold of a couple of wealthy Armenians and brought 
charges of treason against them, as a preliminary to 
the confiscation of their property. It has gone so faras 
to demand the right to search the houses of foreigners. 
Five foreigners in the military service are on the Com- 
mission. Two of them—a Frenchman and a Belgian— 
protested, and refused to serve. The otherthree—two 
English and one German—accepted it without a mur- 
mur. Sir Philip Currie on hearing of it sent word to 
the English residents to refuse to admit the officers. 
From the interior comes word that the massacre at Egin, 
near Harpfit, where 2,000 Armenians were killed, was 
exceptionally atrocious, and in Brusa there is daily ex- 
pectation of a massacre. Private letters, written soon 
after the massacre in Constantinople, describe the ten- 
sion as very great and the whole situation as perilous 
in the extreme. 


THE United States ships ‘‘ Bancroft’ and “ Cincin- 
nati’’ left Gibraltar October 6th for Smyrna, which 
place they should reach by the 13th or 14th. 
they will be joined by the ‘‘ Minneapolis,” ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco’’ and ‘‘ Marblehead,”’ making the largest number 
of American ships at any time inthe Levant. With 
regard to the ‘‘ Bancroft’s’’ going to Constantinople 
there is as yet no definite word. A telegram from Con- 
stantinople states that the Turkish Government has 
decided to refuse passage through the Dardanelles. 
Minister Terrell says that he has made no application, 
and the State Department at Washington is silent, ex- 
cept that after the address by Mr. Wheeler at the meet- 
ing of the American Board at Toledo, it was given out 
in an unofficial way that there would be no attempt to 
force the straits, the implication being that if the Turk- 
ish Government was unwilling no special effort would 
be made to get the ‘‘ Bancroft”’ through. 
tion with this is the statement that the Porte has re- 
fused admittance to guardships for the Dutch, Belgian 
and Greek Legations. 


There 


In connec- 


Ecvapor, one of the smaller South American States, 
has just met with a loss which will prove a most serious 
hindrance to its development. chief 
port and a city of only about 25,000 inhabitants, has, 


Guayaquil, its 


for its size, one of the most efficient fire departments in 
the world. Yet last week nearly three-fourths of it 
was burned to the ground. The buildings are largely of 
wood or bamboo, and when the fire once got under way 
there was no stopping it. 
nent buildings are gone, and hundreds of people are 
dead. while thousands are homeless and utterly desti- 
tute. ‘The loss is estimated at $40,000,000, of which 
only $2,500,000 is covered by insurance. of the 
banks, however, have announced their readiness to be- 
gin business as soon as they can provide themselves 
with shelter; but it will take a long time for the city to 


Many of the most promi- 


Some 


regain its great commercial prosperity. Many Peruvi- 
ans and Italians do business there, and already the Pe- 
ruvian Government and the Italian Minister at Peru, 
with most friendly and commendable zeal, have dis- 
patched boats of provisions and clothing to the suffer- 
ers. One of the suspected incendiaries has been shot, 
and many others are under arrest; and the populace, 
which consists largely of Indians and half-breeds, is re- 
ported as very turbulent, so that a serious outbreak is 


feared. 
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The Beginnings of Things. 


The homely wisdom of all nations makes much of 
aright beginning of any undertaking, and tells us 
Religion does 
the same; and the Jewish Scriptures over and over 
again tell us that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 


that if it is well begun it is half done. 


ning of wisdom; as much as to say that when a man 
first made up his mind to fear God he then began to 
be wise. It is, so the old Jewish sages tell us, a good 
beginning, a wise beginning, when a youth—for it is 
to those in the beginning of life that the instruction 
is addressed—takes the fear of God as the rule of his 
conduct. 
What else 
make so much of conversion ? 


do we mean when, as Christians, we 
It is the beginning of 
a new life. It is what Jesus meant when he said, 


“Ye must be dor anew’; for if we translate it ‘* born 
again,” even so the emphasis remains on the begin- 
ning of the Christian life; since the word ‘ dorn” 
alone means a beginning. Whether ‘* born again,” 
or ‘‘ born anew,” it is a fresh beginning which our 
Divine Lord says we must make if we would see the 
kingdom of God. If one has made this beginning he 
isin a fair way to see the kingdom, otherwise never. 
It is the right beginning which Jesus tells Nicodemus 
is of the first importance. It is a wise beginning, a 
beginning of wisdom; with such a beginning, well 
begun is more than half done. 

We then do not, in our instruction, make too much 
of conversion. It is impossible to make too much 
of it. Mr. Moody is right when he tells the minis- 
ters of this city that their evening service should be 
evangelistic; that is, that it should be devoted gener- 
ally not to the ordinary preaching to believers, but to 
evangelistic work, to seeking conversions. It was 
well that Jesus began his own ministry by saying 
‘«Follow me,’’ and getting disciples to begin. And 
when he left them to take up his work his last in- 
structions were that they should be fishers of men 
and evangelize the world; which means nothing else 
than that they should persuade men to begin the 
divine life by accepting his Gospel. 

Conversion is beginning; it is being born anew; it 
is doing what must be daily repeated in successive 
consecrations of the life to God. It is of supreme 
value because what is thus begun is likely to become 
a rule of conduct, the habit ofa holy life. The first 
determination to serve and love God and man will 
be so sweet, so precious and so accompanied by the 
indwelling of the Spirit of God, ‘that such an experi- 
ence will be valued and continued. The beginning 
of wisdom will become the continuance of wisdom 
until character shall be established and at last per- 
fected in sanctification. 

And the beginning of wisdom will be the begin- 


ning of peace and joy. What else does our Lord 
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mean when, in his pearl of all parables, after telling 
the story of the conversion of the prodigal son, that 
is the conversion of any sinner, he tells of the feast, 
and that ‘‘they degan to be merry.’’ The divine life 
and the divine joy begin together. The divine life 
and the divine joy continue and increase to the end, 
nay, eternally; for there is no end. As soon as the 
soul is born anew, is found after it is lost, the angels 
of Heaven rejoice, and the saved soul rests in sweet 
delight in its Savior, even as the sheep that was 
found rests in the shepherd’s arms. We are only 
told that ‘‘they began to be merry,’’ because that is 
a feast that never ends. 

Yet all depends on the beginning. The subse- 
quent divine life may be richer and nobler; but the 
soul redeemed, whether on earth or in Heaven, will 
recall no moment so sweet as that moment of first 
surrender to the will of God. Then was the choice 
made. That was the fateful, the blessed day in the 
valley of decision. From that fountain the river 
began to flow certainly into the ocean of unending 
bliss. What can be more blessed than such a begin- 
ning; what privilege greater than that of persuading 
men to make such a beginning ? 


The Moral Questions of the Campaign. 


In the issues of the present political campaign 
there are questions of policy and questions of 
morality. Questions of policy have two sides, and 
men may take either without sin. Questions of 
morality have only one right side, and men may 
not knowingly take the other side without blame. 

When the railway strikers in Chicago stopped all 
trains and led in or incited to riotous demonstrations 
against life and property, they violated necessary law 
and committed crime. The Chicago platform con- 
demns the Federal Government for enforcing the 
Federal laws concerning the United States mails and 
interstate commerce. It was the Federal troops 
which put an end to rioting and bloodshed and arson. 
Therefore the utterance of the Chicago Convention 
accuses law and order and excuses rioting and dis- 
order. Intelligent men may not, without blame, 
support this plank. Mr. Bryan stands firmly upon it, 
approves and adopts it, and pledges himself, if elected, 
to govern his administration by it. This principle 
is not simply immoral; it involves the most 
serious consequences. If rioting is wrong it must be 
wrong to countenance it, and doubly wrong to en- 
courage it. 

Mr. Bryan proposes to change our monetary stand- 
ard, not moderately or gradually, but suddenly and 
violently. He proposes to coin dollars of metal 
worth only fifty-three cents, and compel men to take 
them as full dollars in payment of debts. He admits 
that it would hurt bankers and capitalists and corpo- 
rations generally; but he contends that it would ben- 
efit other classes. This is a moral question. Gov- 
ernment may not, without guilt, compel creditors to 
receive bad money or depreciated money for good 
money. It may not, without moral wrong, decree 
that deficient dollars shall be passed as full dollars, 
any more than it may decree that 1,500 pounds shall 
be a ton, lo Ounces a pound, 32 inches a yard, toa 
dozen, or 53 a hundred. Some say they do not con- 
sider this proposal dishonest. That does not change 
the fact. It is the duty of all men to get at the trath 
and be governed by it. Dishonesty lies on the very 
face of the proposition. 

Mr. Bryan proposes that obligations of the Gov- 
ernment shall be paid in silver at the option of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Government sold its 
bonds for gold, has hitherto paid them in gold, and 
given the holders of them to understand that it will 
continue so to do. Confidence in its intention and 
ability led men to buy these bonds. To pay them in 
silver would be to pay in depreciated money. That 
means partial repudiation. Repudiation is dishon- 
esty, rank and inexcusable dishonesty, when full pay- 
ment is possible. Men offer specious excuses and 
explanations; but these do not change the character 
of the proposal. It is dishonest, whether they per- 
ceive the dishonesty or not. 

It is not true that all employers, bankers, capital- 
ists, corporations, are avaricious and grind the poor. 
It is not true that all wealth has been gathered by 
dishonest means. It is not true that all employers 
are rogues and all employés honest men. It is not 
true that we have classes and masses in this country, 
as Mr. Bryan claims. Wealth, education, position 
are open to all, without distinction. The laws are 
meant to apply to all equally. Poor men, like Mr, 
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Bryan, as well as rich men, like Mr. Sewall, may aspire 
to the highest positions. Mr. Bryan's utterances on 
this point are incendiary. They inflame the passions 
of wage-earners and farmers, wrest the sacred cause 
of the poor to a vicious purpose, tend to divide citi- 
zens on new lines; to array part of them against 
the other part; to create bitterness and _ strife; to 
incite class legislation, and to divide and ultimately 
destroy the nation. 

There would be an end to the glory and strength, 
the unity and prosperity, the hope and security of 
this Republic, if such appeals to class hatred were 
successful. The thought which appears to inspire 
the later utterances of the Democratic and Populist 
candidate is a monstrous one. He may hold it in all 
sincerity; but it is monstrous, nevertheless. There 
is but one right and reasonable course respecting it, 
and that is to repudiate and reject it utterly. 

These, we say, are moral questions, and they are 
moral questions of transcendent importance. They 
overshadow all questions of mere policy. To recog- 
nize them as moral questions is to settle absolutely 
the matter of position upon them. No amount of 
reasoning, no splendor of rhetoric or eloquence of 
speech can make it right to support rioting and dis- 
order, to oppose, even indirectly, the enforcement of 
law, to force depreciated money into circulation, to 
discharge honest debts with dishonest money, to re- 
pudiate in part solemn obligations, or to seek to 
divide the citizens of the country and provoke an in- 
ternecine war. 


Which Way Will Anglicans Turn? 


THE rebuff which the Pope has given the Anglican 
Church ends all hope of fellowship between that 
Church and the Church of Rome. Which way will 
the Anglicans turn next? They cannot, they should 
not, give up the hope of a larger fellowship. Re- 
buffed at Rome they can turn only to the Greek 
Church or to the other Protestant denominations 
about them. They may turn to both; but the Greek 
Church, with its icons, is so far from most Protestant 
denominations, that they could hardly come together 
without some such intermediary bond as the Angli- 
can Church might supply. 

The Church of England has long sought a closer 
fellowship with the Greek Church. What it asks is 
the mutual recognition of each other’s Orders as valid. 
The Greek Church has never definitely pronounced 
against the Anglican Church nor the Anglican against 
the Greek. What stands in the way of full and 
recognized fellowship between the two is not so much 
the question of the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
about which the Anglican Church properly cares 
nothing, but the decrees of the Seventh General 
Council, which is the Second Council of Nicza. The 
authority of this Seventh Council is recognized by 
the Roman and the Greek Church, but has generally 
been denied by Protestants. It will have to be ac- 
cepted by the Anglican Church as a condition of 
fellowship with the Greek Church. 

The Seventh Council was called to consider the doc- 
trines of the Puritans of the day, the Iconoclasts who 
were declaiming against images as tending to idolatry. 
The decrees of the Council directed images to be set 
up inthe churches, and that proper honor should be 
paid to them, as also to crosses and the sacred Gos- 
pels, and anathematized those who refuse to salute 
them or who assert that the Church allows the use of 
idols. The important canon is as follows: 

‘With the venerable and life-giving Cross shall be 
set up the venerable and holy images, whether in col- 
ors, in mosaic work, or any other material, within the 
consecrated churches of God, on the sacred vessels and 
vestments, on the walls, and on tablets, on houses, and 
in highways—the images, that is to say, of our God 
and Savior Jesus Christ, of the Immaculate Mother of 
God, of the honorable angels, of all saints and holy 
men. These images shall be treated as holy memori- 
als, worshiped, kissed, only without that peculiar ado- 
ration which is reserved for the Invisible Incomprehen- 
sible God.”’ 

Images were to receive ao7acpdc kal tyunrix rpooKivgerc, 
kiss of salutation and honorific adoration, but not 
aAndiwn Aarpeia 7 Tpéter dvy TY Veia gioe, divine wor- 
ship, which is due to the divine nature only. They 
are thus further distinguished by the Council: 

‘* Bowing or prostrating one’s self before an image, 
which is simply a token of love anda relative honor 
rendered tothe original, should not be confounded with 
the worship which is due to God alone.” 


Among Protestants, Lutherans do not forbid honor 
paid to such images or pictures, while the Reformed 
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Church sternly forbids them. They are not abso- 
lutely forbidden by the Anglican Church. Indeed, 
the crucifix is occasionally seen, the cross often at the 
altar, and pictures or statues of saints are not so un- 
common as is kissing or bowing before them. While 
it may be easy enough for the Anglican Church to 
allow the use of such icons, it will be less easy to 
persuade it formally to indorse the Seventh Council. 
Perhaps this formal indorsement may not be re- 
quired. 

Religion and politics have much to do with each 
other in countries that have a State Church. Let us 
suppose that the rapprochement between Great Britain 
and Russia reaches a complete understanding as to 
their policy in Asia; then a mutual ecclesiastical 
recognition would be much easier, and it is this 
recognition and fellowship to which Rome is now 
driving these two Churches. It was far from the 
Pope’s purpose, but it may be the result. Such a 
result would bring to an end the visible pre-eminence 
of the Pope of Rome as the Chief Bishop of Chris- 
tendom. In that case, by the practical union of the 
Greek Church with its old seat in Constantinople and 
the English Church of Canterbury, the Roman 
Church would be put second and not first. The 
agreement of Christendom would depose it from its 
primacy, combining against it the two great Empires 
of Christendom. 


The American Board at Toledo. 


THERE was no great divisive issue before the meet- 
ing of the American Board which would require us to 
give it unusual space in our columns. The old con- 
flict was settled at Worcester, and this year not a 
whisper was heard of the questions which had divided 
so sharply the supporters of the Board. Instead of 
this, the immediate missionary purposes of the Board 
were made prominent; and those who attended the 
meeting testified that for sustained and profound in- 
terest the sessions of Wednesday have never been sur- 
passed. 

On that day the two great practical subjects were 
presented, the relations to Japan and the protec- 
tion of our missionaries in Turkey. It was a serious 
question whether it would be best to reduce grad- 
ually the mission force in Japan, and leave the evan- 
gelization of that great empire to the effort of its 
energetic and devoted Christian believers. This did 
not seem wise, and it was decided rather to re-enforce 
the diminished band of missionaries there, and labor 
for evangelization of the districts not yet reached, 
while providing for theological instruction. The 
Board was not satisfied with the relations of the 
Doshisha to the Christian faith, and regretfully with- 
draws from support or responsibility. 

But this topic, which might have afforded abundant 
scope for discussion, could not hold the hearts of 
the audience when the imminent danger in Turkey 
was before them. They knew that a score of their 
native ministers in that unhappy country had suffered 
martyrdom, that thousands of their church members 
had been slain or were suffering from robbery and 
starvation. They knew that their missionaries had 
been insulted and arrested and expelied from the 
country, that their buildings had been burned and 
their missions broken up. For this they demanded 
redress, and appealed to our Government to secure it 
by peremptory measures. This subject is so impor- 
tant that to it we give most of the space of our report, 
especially to the paper by the Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, which was the most telling and important 
of all those presented. It is a strange thing that a 
great missionary board should thus appeal to the 
secular arm for redress and protection; it is stranger 
that our Government has been so slow to heed the 
appeals already received. 

We wish we might have printed in full, as we have 
in previous years, Dr. Storrs’s admirable address of 
Thursday evening; but the space given to Mr. 
Wheeler's address forbids. In eloquence and im- 
pressiveness it fell off no whit from his addresses 
of previous years, altho there was in it no special ap- 
plication of its general principles to the present exe- 
gencies in Turkey. Dr. Storrs’s semi-centennial cele- 
bration comes next month, when our readers will all 
want to hear his words. 

At this meeting the debt was canceled, and it was 
resolved once more to increase reasonably the appro- 
priations, This we believe was wise and safe. There 





should be no step backward. Turkey and Japan 
demand progress. 


It was not a large meeting, but an interesting and 
successful one, 


Perhaps there will be no more large 
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meetings, in the absence of any divisive issue, till the 
Congregationalists shall combine the annual meetings 
of all their benevolent societies in a great ten days 
anniversary, That will help all the societies. 


Spain and Her Troubles. 


SPAIN appears to have fallen on evil times. She 
has two serious revolts on her hands, with the possi- 
bility of a third in Porto Rico. The rising in the 
Philippines appears to be more serious than was at 
first supposed. The insurrection is spreading among 
the natives, and it looks as tho a large force of Span- 
ish troops will be necessary to put it down. 

If there were any prospect of ending the war in 
Cuba Spain might take courage, notwithstanding her 
very serious financial troubles. If the 200,000 troops 
said to be in Cuba could be released, the rebellion in 
the Philippines could be easily handled. But, unfor- 
tunately for Spain, there is no prospect of final vic- 
tory in her great West India possession. The war 
has now been in progress along time. We call ita 
war; it is really not a war, but a guerrilla contest. 
No engagement that is really worthy of being digni- 
fied by the name of battle has been fought. General 
Weyler has had all the support that Spain could give, 
and it would seem as tho, with the forces at his com- 
mand, he ought to be able to overrun the island, 
But if he is making any progress whatever, none of 
the reports show it. All his military plans have re- 
sulted in nothing. He hastried to maintain a trocha 
across the western end of the island; but it has not 
prevented the Cuban forces from moving back and 
forth at will. The new trocha will hardly be more ef- 
fective. No damaging blow has been inflicted upon the 
Cuban cause in any way. They have control of 
more of the coast line than the Spaniards, This makes 
it easy for them to receive re-enforcements of men, 
munitions of war and commissary supplies, They also 
have practically the freedom of most ot the island. 

The greatest losses General Weyler seems able to 
inflict upon the enemy is in executions under martial 
law. These have been numerous and are, indeed, the 
worst phase of the conflict. As an executioner he is 
far more terrible than as a general. In one case the 
Queen Regent interfered to save from death a boy of 
eighteen, but so strong is the feeling in Spain against 
the rebellion that complaint is made of this clemency 
as unwarrantable. The Spanish people want General 
Weyler to have full power to put down the rebellion 
in his own way, and it would seem that they are not 
particular as to the means he uses. 

But they are getting very impatient. They are 
asking why it is that no apparent progress has been 
made. All the troops he needed have been sent to 
him; he has had the full confidence and support of 
the Government; why has he not put down the re- 
bellion? And they are asking, with great concern, 
when the end is tocome. There is great reason for 
this anxiety. The new conscription has been made, 
and it will yield only about 100,000 men. Of these 
it is said that 15,000 will buy their redemption from 
service at $400 apiece. This will bring $6,000,000 to 
the treasury, but it will impoverish a great many 
families. In order to escape conscription a great 
many young men have fled into France, the number 
being estimated at 40,000, It is evident that this 
process of depletion cannot go on much longer. 
There is a floating debt of $165,000,000, to cover 
which the Government has proposed to issue $200,- 
000,000 of bonds. A great difficulty has been expe- 
rienced in placing these bonds. People do not want 
them at the ordinary rate of interest, unless they can 
get them below par; and it seems doubtful whether 
they can be placed so as to yield more than sufficient 
to pay the floating debt. 

The Spanish Government finds it very difficult to 
pacify the people under these circumstances, What 
is to be the outcome? Spain is too proud to admit 
that she cannot put down the revolt in Cuba; too 
proud to acknowledge that she cannot bear the finan- 
cial strain. But it is evident that she cannot go on 
at the present high rate of expenditure without reach- 
ing soon a financial collapse. She is getting little, if 
any, sympathy from other nations, The feeling on 
this continent is all one way; so it is in England. 
France is friendly, but does not care to offer substan- 
tial help. The time is ripe for mediation, but what 
nation can best mediate? We cannot, for the feeling 
of Spain toward us is extremely bitter. She has no 
reason to complain of any act of our Government; 
but the deep sympathy our people feel for the Cubans 
has given them great encouragement, and many fili- 
bustering expeditions have escaped the vigilance of 
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our Federal authorities "and landed supplies and re- 
enforcements on the Cuban coast. Spain would not 
accept any offer of mediation from us. Her press 
speaks bitterly of us, and calls our flag ‘‘the rag 
with forty-four stars.’’ Perhaps she might listen to 
England. 

In the interests of humanity it is desirable that 
mediation should be offered that the barbarous and 
deStructive warfare, destructive at least to valuable 
property, may be brought to an end in Cuba. 


A Danubian Alliance. 

WHILE the Czar has been féted in Paris with an 
exuberance of enthusiasm which seems almost in- 
consistent for a republic, there has been a cel- 
ebration on the Danube which may prove of 
even greater significance. The opening of the 
Iron Gates is not merely the crowning event of the 
millennial celebrations in Hungary, but a political 
manifesto of the utmost importance. It is really a 
notice to the Governments of Europe thatthe riverain 
states of the Danube have an interest in the freedom 
of passage through the Bosporus and Dardanelles, 
which will not allow them to look with unconcern 
upon any attempt to place those straits in the abso- 
lute power of any Government which may be hostile 
to them. The trip of Emperor Francis Joseph, King 
Charles of Rimania and King Alexander of Servia, 
from Orsova to Bucharest, with the display and ap- 
plause that attended it, inust be looked upon as an 
indication that the Triple Alliance has been strength- 
ened, and that Russian influence in the Balkans is by 
no means so absolute as has been supposed. 

The reasonableness of this is apparent at a glance, 
The wheat fields and vineyards of Hungary, Rimania, 
Servia and Bulgaria are among the richest in Europe, 
but are of comparatively little avail unless their prod- 
ucts can be brought to the world. Hence for the past 
half century every effort has been made to overcome 
the natural and political difficulties in the way. The 
latter have been the most serious, and the whole histo- 
ry of the past forty, and especially of the past twenty 
years, has been a record of the rivalries of Austrian 
and Russian influence alongthe Danube. The dem- 
onstration in connection with the removal of the last 
serious natural barrier, shows that Austria's influence 
is for the time being at least predominant. Rfima- 
nia and Servia have acknowledged that their inter- 
ests are idential with hers, in a manner which cannot 
but be looked upon as most significant. Bulgaria 
for the moment stands aloof; but the fact that Prince 
Ferdinand has so far been unable to secure the re- 
storation of the Russo-Bulgarian officers to the army, 
shows that the Bulgarian people are not yet willing 
to accept a renewal of the Kaulbars régime. The 
anti-Russian feeling has been ayain aroused, and if 
Count Goluchowski can overcome the rivalry with 
Servia, the Danubian alliance will become complete 
and furnish a most important annex to the Triple 
Alliance. 

So far as it affects the question of the partition of 
Turkey, this celebration disposes effectually of all 
idea that Austria can be successfully placated by 
giving her the valley of the Vardar and an outlet 
through Salonica. The new combination will be con- 
tent with nothing less than free passage from the 
mouths of the Danube through the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles. Any proposition to place Russia in 
control of those straits will be opposed immediately. 
So, also, will any plan which threatens to result in 
that. The only change which might be allowed 
would be to make Constantinople a free city, but that 
proposition seems to have passed out of view alto- 
gether. Russia will not permit it. She will have all 
or nothing. Austria, Rimania and Servia, with the 
hearty backing of Germany, say she shall not have 
all. There remains nothing but the continuance of 
the status guo. That means that the Sultan is to con- 
tinue to have free rein, to do as he pleases, and 
matters will drift until some strong hand takes hold 
and compels action, or some accident brings the hos- 
tilecamps into open collision. Itis a strange com- 
mentary on the situation in Europe that an event 
primarily commercial and industrial in its significance 
should really be a political menace. 





It is of no use for us to pretend that we know why 
the Pope has removed Bishop Keane so suddenly from 
the rectorship of the Catholic University. We do not 
know, and those that do know, if there are such, keep 
absolute silence. Of course there are surmises enough, 
which may or may not be correct. Everybody knows 
that Bishop Keane is an adherent of the more liberal 
Catholic policy of which Archbishop Ireland ig the 
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leader, and Cardinal Gibbons is said to be, and perhaps 
is, a rather quiet adherent. But Archbishop Ireland 
has not been in Rome lately, and Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s lawyer representative has been there a year, and 
Dr. Schroeder, the conservative professor in the Uni- 
versity has been there: and it looks as if the liberal 
policy and its leaders were now out of favor at the Vat- 
ican, even as they were unable to hold the control of 
Satolli’s policy; so that this is the explanation of Bish- 
op Keane’s removal which first strikes every one. The 
order removing him says it is in accordance with a per- 
manent policy which does not allow any one to remain 
permanently in charge of an institution of learning; yet 
no one seems to believe that this is the full statement 
of the case. Archbishop Ireland was hot in his first 
utterance on the subject, perhaps imprudent; for we 
hardly think he can control the selection of Bishop 
Keane’s successor. But the Archbishop who has been 
so bitterly attacked, especially by the Germans, for 
his policy in public schools, has been strengthening 
his own position by his advance step, making his paro- 
chial schools all free, by which act he has proved himself 
a better friend of the parochial schools than any one of 
his enemies. 


ANOTHER incident has occurred which emphasizes the 
importance of an early settlement of the Venezuela 
question. The legislative council of British Guiana 
has passed, with unusual haste, a bill authorizing a 
railroad to be built along the Kaituma River to its 
junction with the Barima. This is in territory which 
has not been settled and which Lord Salisbury has con- 
ceded to be disputed territory. The object is, of course, 
to open the Barima gold fields. But why so much 
The rules had to be suspended in order that 
If it is only 


haste ? 
the bill might pass before adjournment. 
proposed that the franchise shall become operative in 
case of a final decision awarding the territory to Great 
Britain, that is one thing; if itis proposed to proceed at 
once while the question is pending as to the ownership 
of that section of country, that isa very different thing. 
The crown has a veto on this legislation; we trust that 
it will be exercised, or that the operation of the fran- 
chise will be suspended until, by arbitration or other- 
wise, it to whom the land belongs. Our 
Venezuela Commission has nearly completed its labori- 
ous investigation. It will soon begin to deliberate on its 
conclusions, which may be ready to go to the President 
within six weeks. Let us wait for them patiently, and 
let every act designed to complicate the matter at issue 
be avoided. If the territory rightly belongs to Vene- 
zuela, England cannot wish to claim it; if it is right- 
fully English soil, Venezuela should be willing to relin- 
quish all title to it. Correspondence on the subject will 
probably soon be resumed between Secretary Olney and 
Lord Salisbury. They must find aright solution, if not 
by direct negotiations, then by arbitration. 


is decided 


the current North 
American Review, points out an unobserved inequality 
in our electoral It is this: New York has 36 
electoral votes; Montana has 3. In New York a voter 
casts one ballot each for 36 electors; in Montana a voter 
casts one ballot each for 3 electors only. 


BisHoP MERRILL, in an article in 


system. 


Therefore a 
voter’s power in New York is twelve times as great as a 
voter’s power in Montana: 

‘If the ballot for each elector were cast separately, he of 
Montana would vote three times, and he of New York 
thirty-six times.” 

This is a seeming inequality; but it is more theoretical 
than practical, for New York has only the representa- 
tion to which her population entitles her. It arises, of 
course, from voting by States instead of by districts, as 
Congressional representatives are elected. But this 
inequality in favor of the individual voter in the larger 
States is offset, at least in part, by another inequality 
in favor of the smaller States. New York has 34 elec- 
tors on the basis of her population and two, correspond- 
ing to the number of Senators, thrown in; Montana has 
one elector on the basis of her population, and two 
thrown in. As a State, therefore, Montana has a larger 
representation in the electoral college, proportionately, 
than New York. It takes fewer votes in the smaller State 
to choose an elector, than in the larger State. Taking 
the Presidential vote of 1892 as a basis, it will be found 
that while 37,847 votes were cast, on the average, for 
each New York elector in Nevada, the number was only 
3,626. That is, one vote went as far in choosing an elec- 
tor in Nevada as 10.4 did in New York. This advan- 
tage, and it is a real one, is shared by all the smaller 
States. There are six States, with three votes each, 
which chose 1892. Five of them, with 
fifteen electors, cast a total of 140,958 votes in that 
year, an average of 9,397 to each elector. Indiana, 
which is entitled to 15 electors, cast a total of 850,299, 
indicating anaverage of 36,969to each elector. A dis- 
parity also exists between the States which have 4 
electors each and the larger States. 


electors in 


For example, the 


eight States having 4 electors each, or 32 in all, cast an 
aggregate vote of 576,452 in 1892, while the single State 
of Pennsylvania cast for her 32 electors, 1,003,010 votes, 
The inequality which Bishop Merrill points out is due 
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to the fact that a majority in New York counts for 36 
electors while the same inajority in Delaware or Mon- 
tana would count for only 3 electors. The inequality 
which we have pointed out, and to which he does not 
allude, is due to the same system, and the one offsets 
the other. Both would be removed by electing by dis- 
tricts instead of by States; but that involves a funda- 
mental change, and the question is, would such a change 
be best? States as States would have to be ignored. 
To be perfectly fair, it would be necessary to ignore 
Congressional districts, for these are made to conform 
to State lines. The electoral districts should be made 
regardless of State lines. 

THEREare nocitizens of New York who more fully ap- 
preciate the significance of the tribute which the street 
sweepers gave to Colonel Waring the other day than 
those who have just returned from asummer in Europe. 
For the first time in his experience the American traveler 
has this year been able to enjoy the streets of the finer 
continental cities without shame. Notonly is New York 
no longer a pigsty by comparison with London, or 
Munich or Rome, but it is on the whole a little better 
swept and garnished than immaculate Paris itself. 
When, in addition to external cleanliness, account is 
taken of the hidden things of sanitation, New York may 
fairly claim to be at the present moment the most whole- 
some city in the world; for the sewage systems, the 
tenement house conditions, and the markets of the 
larger European towns, are unquestionably greater 
sources of danger than are those of thiscity. On this 
point itis easy for the hasty traveler to be deceived, to 
the discredit of his own country; for European cities 
often have a way of looking neat when they are not in 
fact cleanly, as, for example, in Holland, where infinite 
scrubbing with filthy water leaves every pavement a 
little more unhealthful than it was before the washing. 
But while New York is relatively clean, there is much 
sanitary work yet to be done. The death rate is still 
too high, and the voter who has any inclination towarda 
return to the Tammany régime because he regards the 
present administration as expensive, should ask himself 
how many lives per thousand of the municipal popula- 
tion he is prepared to ‘‘ swap off” annually fora slight 
reduction of taxation. 


THE investigations into the nature of the x rays are 
now running into minutiz and technicalities appropri- 
ate to the technical journals. But one or two points in 
the investigation are of general interest. Dr. Dawson 
Turner reported, at the late meeting of the British As- 
sociation, that he had been experimenting on the light 
of the glowworm, toseeif there were any x rays with 
it; and he found there were, only the radiations were 
given out just the same, whether there was any visible 
light shed from the glowworm or not. He had great 
difficulty in getting the worms to glow, but no diffi- 
culty in getting the radiations. Now this suggests 
that there are invisible radiations of very small ampli- 
tude of vibration to which insects’ eyes may be sensi- 
tive, altho human eyes would utterly fail to be affected 
by them; and the facts observed may account for the 
peculiar construction of an insect’s eye, which does not 
depend upon refraction. They may possibly commu- 
nicate with each other by some, to us, invisible rays. 
The impossibility of refracting or polarizing the x rays 
is another point that came up for discussion, and it is 
no evidence against the rays being vibratory. To illus- 
trate this, experiments show that a screen of wire will 
polarize certain very long vibrations, while the shorter 
vibrations of light will pass through it unpolarized. 
And just so tourmalin will polarize ordinary vibrations 
of light, while the x rays of shorter vibrations might 
passthrough the interstices of the molecules without 
polarization. The new discoveries of these x rays and 
of argon and helium attracted a large share of the at- 
tention of the meeting. 


THE resignation of Lord Rosebery as leader of the 
Liberal Party in Great Britain is no insignificant event; 
and yet it is more interesting than really important. 
Practically he has had nothing to do since the present 
administration came into power. He has not been able 
to lead because he was in the Upper House, and the 
very shrewd and successful leader, who has fought 
with so much success the unhappy Education bill, has 
been Sir William Harcourt. Lord Rosebery has never 
been the choice of the advanced Liberals, of the Dis- 
senters and the middle class. He has not seemed to 
take his Liberalism seriously enough. He was too 
much identified with the privileges of the exclusive 
aristocracy. He married the richest woman in England, 
the Jewess Rothschild,and they say that he is now look- 
ing for an alliance with a princess. Then he takes the 
same pride in his Derby winners as he did in his rich wife 
and his premiership. That is not the kind of man to 
please those who venerate Mr. Gladstone, and who will 
have it that he is scarcely any more of a Liberal at heart 
than is the Duke of Devonshire. Then his excuse for 
resigning is not one to reach their hearts. He does 
not agree with Mr. Gladstone’s speech. He holds with 
the Conservatives that not much can be done by Eng- 
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land, and Mr. Gladstone’s invective and suggestions for 
initiative action seem to him futile. But the Liberal 
British heart is not cold toward the Armenians, and re- 
sents Lord Rosebery’s apparent indifference. Tho he 
is strong in Scotland, it is not likely that his suggestion 
that Mr. Asquith be his successor will be adopted. The 
two strong men in the party are Harcourt and Morley; 
and the former has well earned the promotion. 


....J. R. Nevin, D.D., a man of the highest charac- 
ter and rector of the American Episcopal chapel in 
Rome, ina letter to The Churchman tells this remarka- 
ble story of Piacenza, a city of forty thousand inhab- 
itants, far more clerical than Rome or Naples: 


‘‘ While I was there the daughter of the principal notary 

was found, on a consultation of the leading physicians, to 
be suffering from an accumulation in her stomach of bronze 
medals of a locally celebrated Madonna. She had for two 
weeks been taking one a day, by direction of her confessor, 
to cure a suspected internal cancer; and a physician as- 
sured me that other like remedies, taken by advice of con- 
fessors, often interfered with his practice.”’ 
So far as we know, that method is not recommended 
here by the St. Joseph dispensers of saints’ medals. in 
this city. They are only worn, except as it is recom- 
mended that they be put in horse-troughs tocure equine 
diseases. 


....Bismarck’s letter to Governor Culberson, has not 
helped the free silver cause as much as was anticipated. 
In the first place, the translation given out was errone- 
ous. Hedid not say what his translator made him say. 
In the second place, he does not pretend to be an ex- 
pert; but says when he held office he was governed by 
those who thoroughly understood the subject. In the 
third place, silver was demonetized in Germany when 
he was Chancellor, and finally, he only says that if we 
find it compatible with our interests to take a substan- 
tial steptoward bimetallism he believes that it would 
help toward aninternational agreement. This is mod- 
erate enough. He virtually says: ‘‘I don’t know much 
about it, but if you want totry it you are in a better 
position to do so than other nations. Do it at your 
own risk.”’ 


....We prefer quieter and less exciting methods of 
raising missionary money than those of the Christian 
Alliance. It is the application of high pressure, and it 
will be hard to maintain it. We count it safer, surer 
and better to reach the convictions of God’s people 
through ordinary channels. Moreover, we do not like 
the wording of the cards. Hasty readers, and there 
are many such, are often heard to say that it costs only 
about a quarter or a third as much to maintain an Alli- 
ance missionary as a missionary of one of the societies. 
That is not the fact. A careful reading of the card 
shows that the amount named is only half of the ex- 
pense. It is not correct to say that $350 will maintaina 
missionary in India, when twice that amount is re- 
quired. It is clearly misleading, whether meant to be 
so or not. 


.... The Alumne of Mt. Holyoke College have been 
very wide awake since the fire of September 27th, which 
destroyed their historic building. They have one pur- 
pose and that is to build again, and they are bending 
every energy to the securing of the endowment on 
which Dr. Pearson’s gift depends. He has made a new 
gift of $40,000 for building, and this must surely be fol- 
lowed by other similar gifts. These are trying times 
for the college; but its graduates are full of energy, and 
the institution, both from its history and its enlarged 
work, deserves to secure its new and more modern 
buildings. 


....Chicago had a great political parade last week, 
with from 50,00¢ to 100,000, according to varicus esti- 
mates, in line. New York didnot see it, tho the time 
may come when such a feat will be possible; but New 
York heard it. Mr. Hobart put his ear to the telephone 
and heard the shouts, individual and collective, the 
music of the bands, and the calls and responses which 
political parades provoke. Governor McKinley heard 
the same things in Canton. Truly this is the age of 


wonders. 


....The New York Freeman's Journal says that the 
Protestant press of America applauded Bismarck for his 
persecuting May laws. THE INDEPENDENT, the only 
Protestant paper mentioned in the paragraph, gave no 
such applause. As tothe confiscation of Church prop- 
erty by the Mexican and Italian Governments, of which 
our neighbor speaks, we will not venture any uncharita- 
ble remark, as that was an action with which Protestants 
had nothing to do. 


....We are glad to see that a number of Negroes in 
Louisiana, have been arrested for lynching another 
Negro. We hope they will be severely punished. 
Lynching is a pastime that should not be allowed to Ne- 
groes. 


....Even altho the notorious W. C. P. Breckinridge 
stands right on the sound money issue, we would warn 
voters that it would be an offense against public decency 
to send him back to Congress. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Results of a Religious Canvass in New 
York. 


THE Federation of Churches and Christian Workers 
in New York City has issued the results of its first soci- 
ological canvass. The material thus gathered is of 
great value to all interested in the problem facing the 
Christian churches of evangelizing such a city as New 
York. The report commences with a general survey of 
the situation, based upon a comparison of the general 
Census of 1890, the report of the Tenement House Com- 
mittee of 1894, the Police Census of 1895, and the reports 
of the Board of Education. These show that New York 
City is in advance of all other American cities in den- 
sity of population, and in certain sections is in advance 
of the great cities of the world. The density per acre 
in New York south of Harlem River last year was 129.2 
per cent.; London 59.1, Paris 125.2, Berlin 113.6, and 
Tokio 67.8. The rapid growth of the situation is mani- 
fest in the fact that, whereas in 1880 the average of 
persons per dwelling was 16.37, in 1890 it was 1852, and 
in 1895 21.2. It is therefore evident that any conclusion 
adopted in 1890 as to the plan of campaign to be carried 
on to Christianize Manhattan Island would to-day need 
revision. A similar result follows from the comparison 
of the religious statistics of the city. 

The Federation commenced its investigation in the 
Fifteenth Assembly District, a portion of the twenty- 
second ward, extending from Eighth Avenue west to 
Hudson River, and bounded on the north by Fifty-third 
and on the south by Forty-third Street. According to 
the Census of 1890 this was the second ward in con- 
gestion above East Fourteenth Street, and there were 
only nine wards in the city containing a larger average 
of inmates to the dwelling. The latest census shows it 
third in total population in the whole island; and while 
the congestion has not increased as seriously as south 
of East Fourteenth Street the situation is distinctly 
worse than five years ago. The population has 
increased 26.6 per cent., the number of _ build- 
ings only 15.8, and, as a _ consequence, the 
number of inmates per dwelling 1.99 per cent. In 
certain portions the situation is as bad as in any section 
of the city, five of the blocks showing a population of 
over 3,000 persons each. The total population of this 
district is 39,929, including 19,724 males and 20,205 fe- 
males. In the work of canvassing, the Association 
called upon the church organizations within this sec- 
tion. These included three Baptist churches, two 
Presbyterian, one Reformed Presbyterian, one United 
Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Evangelical Associ- 
ation, one Swedenborgian, one RomarmCatholic, and one 
Greek Church. Only four joined in the canvass, the 
others not failing from lack of interest but prevented 
by circumstances. In addition there were churches 
outside of that section which assisted—two Baptist, two 
Reformed Dutch, one Episcopal, two Presbyterian, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, which has a branch 


in the district itself. The form utilized included 
the name of family, nationality, number in the 
family, boys and girls, with their ages, male and 


female boarders, wage-earners, number of Sunday 
workers, children baptized, church members, church 
attendance, Sunday-school scholars, public school schol- 
ars, length of residence, and water onthe floor. Of the 
39,929 persons, 33,891 were actually canvassed, the de- 
ficiency being due to the fact of the large employment of 
volunteer visitors, who for one reason or another were 
unable tocomplete the work. The result showed that 
paid canvassers were far better and that the cost was 
less than twocents per family; so that New York City 
on the basis of the Census of 1890, with its 312,766 fam- 
ilies, could have been canvassed for $6,250. 

The general summary shows that there were 27 na- 
tionalities, 8,177 families with 31,495 members, includ- 
ing 7,815 boys and 7,443 girls. In addition to these 
there were 1,518 male and 878 female boarders. Of 
this total of 33,891. 10,657 were wage-earners and 2,017 
Sunday workers. Of the 15,258 children 11,114 were 
baptized, 8,654 were of Sunday-school age (from five to 
twenty years), and 5,218 were in the Sunday-school, and 
3,436 out. Of the 6,036 children of public school age 
(five to fourteen), 4,217 were in the schools and 1,850 
out. The non-church members numbered 15,612; the 
church members 18,279. The church attendants were 
15,415; the non-church attendants 18,476. The total 
number of baths for the entire district was 1,037, or one 
for every eight families. 

The nationalities were divided under the head of 
North America, Great Britain and Ireland, Germanic, 
Scandinavian, Slavonic and Latin nations, and Asiatics. 
Americans lead with 2,806, then come the Irish with 
2,400, and Germans 2,028. From that there is a long leap 
down, the next being English, 265; Scotch, 138; Italian, 
131; French, 89; Negro, 85; Swedish, 73; Hebrew, 37; 
Swiss, 29. There were also Canadians, Cubans, Welsh, 
Austrians, Dutch. Belgians, Danes, Russians, Hunga- 
rian, Bohemians, Poles, Rimanians, Spanish, Chinese 
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and Persians. The church members represented were: 


Roman Catholic, 11,155; Episcopal, 1,200; Lutheran,® 


1,167; Presbyterian, 999; Methodist, 570; Baptist, 504; 
Hebrew, 327; Reformed, 213; Gospel Tabernacle, 62; 
Congregational, 36; Swedish, 19; Universalist, 16; Sal- 
vation Army, 12. Others belonged to the Christian 
Alliance, Disciples, Evangelical Association, Mott Street 
Mission, Quakers, Swedenborgians and Unitarians, 
while 1,972 were classed as unspecified. The church 
attendance followed much the same order. 

A close comparison shows that where the church is 
remote from the people, the people are absent from the 
church. And yet this is not absolute, because while 
the percentage of church membership among those 
furthest removed from the church is the lowest, it is 
still true that in those sections nearer the churches it is 
not always those that are nearest that attend the most 
regularly. Close to the river the problem is to get the 
church to the people; further east it is to get the people 
to the church. The record of children in the Sunday- 
school and in the public school nearest the river is more 
creditable, taking all things into consideration, than 
in the case of any other of the four tier of blocks. The 
question having been raised why church preference 
was not asked, the answer is given that the purpose is 
not to send each denomination after its own particular 
friends, but to adopt rather the parish system, and 
have each church in the locality with which it is charged 
note the actual situation with regard to every family. 
The weakness of the churches in the section is appar- 
ent from the fact that only five of the Protestant 
churches own their own buildings, and that the value 
of all in that district is $387,000, encumbered to the ex- 
tent of $60,500. The average contribution per member 
in the seven churches reporting on this item is a little 
over $20, and the total income of all the Protestant 
churches less than $35,000; that is, the total income of 
the Protestant Church is not quite as large as that of 
several individual Protestant churches on the island; 
and the entire value of the Protestant churches within 
this district is little more than half the value of a sin- 
gle church only a few blocks away. Yet the popula- 
tion is five times as large as that in the vicinity of that 
church. From these different churches in answer to 
the question what is needed most comes the request for 
a larger plant and increased income, in order to employ 
church visitors to work among the population. 

The report takes up somewhat in detail a number of 
the different characteristics of this section. It shows its 
great need in many lines, !aying special stress on the 
need of kindergartens. The New York Kindergarten 
Association has a school on its border, and there are 
two independent kindergartens in the district, but not 
one in connection with the public schools. Yet there 
are 3,479 children between five and ten years of age; 
and, according to the School Census, 1,465 between four 
and eight, were out of school. Statistics as to the in- 
dustrial character of the population show that the dis- 
trict is below the average of the city in the proportion 
of children, indicating that it is inhabited as a rule by 
persons in the early period of economic effort, that is 
from twenty to thirty-five years ofage. It also appeais 
that it is below the average of the city in the percentage 


of its children of school age in school, and above the av-. 


erage inthe percentage of those at work during school 
hours, showing the early age at which economic life be- 
gins for the children of that district. Of these the num- 
ber of girls at work is larger than the number of boys. 
The percentage of wage-earners to the population is 
31.4, and of these 18.9 work seven days in the week. 
Of the 3,453 families whose thrift was estimated, only 
1,039 were reported as conspicuously thrifty. 

In regard to the home environment, the result of the 
Raines Law appears in a reduction of twenty-two in the 
number of saloons and of five in the number of liquor 
stores. There still remains one saloon for every 400 
people, while there is one church building for every 
4,547 people, and one church organization for every 
2,327 people. There are 100 paid employés of the liquor 
interest to 28 paid employés of the Church interest; and 
the expense of carrying on Church work is a little more 
than half of the license fees paid by the liquor trade, 
making no account of rent, wages, brewers’ bills, etc. 
It is evident thus that there is considerable work that 
may be done advantageously in this line. especially in 
the way of meeting the demand for club room, with 
brightness, convenience and fellowship, furnishing to 
many of the people their only recreation. The estab- 
lishment of saloon substitutes is a field offering great 
prospect of success. Similarly the report refers to the 
overcrowding in the rooms, also to the lack of bathing 
facilities, the unsanitary condition of many of the 
houses, some of which have been reported to the Board 
of Health, and the lack of parks where the children 
can have play ground. 

All of this leads up to the question, Where and by whom 
shall the attempt be made to reach the people out of 
church and to improve these various conditions? So 
far as the distinctively church work is concerned, the 
report proposes that the Episcopal Church should start 
an agency in one section and the Lutheran, Presby- 
terian or Reformed Church one in another section; also 
that the churches in affiliation with those already occus 
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pying the district join to support them and enable them 
to be more efficient. The basis for the claim as to the 
establishment of new churches is found in a careful 
study of the church membership and church attendance 
already reported; also in the fact that the Episcopal 
Church has already had a very successful mission in 
this very district. The Roman Catholic Church, also, 
is urged to make an effort to reduce the large number 
of its members who do not report attendance. The 
work of the churches, however, is by no means to be 
confined to the provision for preaching. It includes 
arrangements for kindergarten work and assistance in 
the general social development of the people. An 
illustration is furnished in a full statement with regard 
to what is known as Auxiliary A, a permanent auxiliary 
tothe Federation. This includes the churches within 
this district and some upon its borders. Several have 
already promised to take charge during next winter and 
permanently of a _ block the visitors to 
invite the people out of church and the children 
out of Sunday-school the all the 
churches or in the name of the particular church 
which they represent. Ten out of the eighteen 
pastors have already taken active interest, and it is ex- 
pected that others will join them. The district 
cludes fifty-four blocks with an aggregate population of 
929,111, leaving over 5,000 people to each of the 
churches. This is heavier labor than most can carry, 
and therefore it is suggested that other churches in the 
vicinity come to their help. The auxiliary has com- 
mittees Sunday- 
school, temperance, thrift, sanitation, public schools, 
parks and baths and libraries, each committee having 
charge of the work along its own line. That on thrift 
is insome respects peculiarly interesting. It has charge 
of the extension of Penny Provident Fund stations, the 
institution of schools and domestic economy, co-oper- 
ative stores, the adoption of certain features of the 
Christian Industrial League, the establishment of 
workingmen’s insurance clubs, ete. This sort of work 
it is desired to extend over the whole city until auxil- 
iaries have been formed which will cover every section 
where there is special work to be done. The plan meets 
with the cordial approval of those who are best acquaint- 
ed with it, and it is hoped that a solution thus will be 
found for at least some of the difficulties connected with 
the evangelization and social improvement of the city. 
The Rev. Walter Laidlaw, the executive Secretary who 
has prepared the report, has laid all Christian workers 
of this city as well as elsewhere under great obligations 


or more, 


in name of 


in- 


on investigation, evangelization, 


by the completeness and thoroughness with which his 
work has been done. 


Religious Notes. 


Tur Episcopal Diocesean Council of Western New 
York met last week to elect a successor to Bishop Ar- 
thur Cleveland Coxe. The peculiar needs of the dio- 
cese developed under the administration of Bishop 
Coxe made the selection of a successor a matter of some 
difficulty as wellas of muchinterest. There were three 
prominent candidates—Dr. Walker, Missionary Bishop 
to North Dakota; Dr. W. S. Langford, Secretary of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary in this 
city, and Dr. Stone, of Chicago. The impulse for 
Bishop Walker was largely from those who desired 
to see a strong evangelistic work done in the dio- 
cese. Dr. Langford was supported by those who felt 
that he would better keep up the traditions of Dr. 
Coxe. There were a number of Bishop 
Walker leading on them all; and on the sixth ballot 
he secured the election. Bishop Walker is a native 
of this city, graduating from Columbia 
1859 and the General Theological Seminary in 1869. 
He received the degree of D.D. from Oxford in 1894, 
and of LL.D. from Trinity College, Dublin, in 1894, and 
D.C.L. from the University of King’s College, Windsor, 
N.S. Forsome years past, during his Western bishop- 
ric, he has been one of the Government’s Indian Com- 
missioners and has been an enthusiastic and successful 
worker among those people. 
the well-known cathedral car, and first used it in mis- 
sionary labor during his work in the West. 


Society 


ballots, 


College in 


He was the originator of 


....The Archbishop of Canterbury, Edward White 
Benson, D.D.. died suddenly October, 11th, while at- 
tending service in the church at Hawarden, where he 
was the guest of Mr. Gladstone, whose intimate friend 
he has always been, and through whom he received his 
appointment to the archbishopric. He had been in per- 
fect health, but was taken apparently unwell soon after 
the service commenced. Attendants removed him ‘and 
medical assistance was called in immediately; but it was 
only a short time later that he died, according to the 
statement, from apoplexy. Dr. 
sixty-seven years of age but has been fora long time 
prominent in the Church life of England. 
menced his career as assistant master at Rugby and 
headmaster at Wellington College, and was promoted 
from one position to another quite rapidly. For several 
years he was select preacher to the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and in 1877 was made Bishop 
ef Truro and had much to do with the erection of the 


Benson was. only 


He com- 
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magnificent cathedral there. He succeeded Archbishop 
Tait in the diocese of Canterbury in 1882, and from 
that time has been one of the most beloved and popu- 
lar of the English clergy. He was notable, especially 
for his moderation, broad-mindedness, and sympathetic 
method of dealing with the various questions that came 
before him. He was prominent as a scholar rather than 
as a preacher, and in his scholarship he was known es- 
pecially for his ability in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Dean Farrar in an impressive tribute at Westminster 
said that of his more than ninety predecessors none 
was endowed with more graceful learning, more charm- 
ing geniality or holier or truer wisdom. 

....The two weeks’ service of the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance, in this city, closed last Sunday with 
the usualannual missionary collection. The services were 
held in Carnegie Music Hallin the morning, and were 
led by Mr. Simpson. Mr. Moody made an address on the 
Holy Spirit,and some missionaries also shared in the 
services. The great event of the day was the collection. 
The audience of about four thousand people was made 
up of every class—the poorand the wealthy,the educated 
and the uneducated, with a sprinkling of those whose 
appearance showed that religious services were not 
usual resorts forthem. After a preliminary collection 
for the ordinary expenses of the meeting, Dr. Simpson 
made an address, taking as his text ‘‘I am debtor both 
to the Greeks and the barbarians; both to the wise and 
the unwise,’’ and dwelt upon the duty of Christian people 
for the widest spread of the knowledge of Christ. 
After a reference to the heroism of the missionaries of 
the Alliance, some of these were brought forward and 
spoke upon the platform. The Rev. D. W. Lelacheur, 
superintendent of work among the Chinese, spoke very 
earnestly upon the necessity of every one’s giving some- 
thing, and described very vividly the miracles of the 
loaves and fishes, the turning of the water into wine 
and the widows cruse of oil, and, leaning over the plat- 
form, repeated the question to the audience: ‘‘ How 
much is there in your cruse?’’ The answers came back 
trom all over the house of various sums. Mr. Simpson 
then stepped forward and announced that the pledges 
would be distributed. The cards read as follows: 

“THE IMMEDIATE EVANGELIZATION OF THE WORLD 


‘Preparatory to the Speedy Coming of the Lord. 


“WHAT CAN I DO? 

“In humble dependence upon God I will endeavor dur- 
ing the coming year, in connection with the work of the 
I. M. A., to give the sum of §........ for the support ofa 
missionary in 


PETGES c cevesanceesxscanseees ss 

On the reverse the card read: 

‘*COST OF SUPPORTING A MISSIONARY. 

‘““You can support a missionary in Africa for $300, in 
India for $250, in China for $300, in Swedish China for $200; 
$100 will support a native preacher; $36 will support a na- 
tive female worker; $25 will support a boy. It costs the 
Board about as much more per head to meet the other ex- 
penses in the field; but a missionary will be assigned to any 
one contributing the above sum. It is, of course, that the 
money is given through the Board, and the missionary is 
under the direction of the Board; but the missionary is re- 
garded as vour representative, and assigned to you for per- 
sonal correspondence, praver, and every proper encourage- 
ment, help and sympathy.” 

Then commenced the collection and the reading of the 
pledges. Sums weré received from the smallest amount 
up toone of $50,000 in the form of 500 shares in an in- 
dustrial company, each of the par value of one hundred 
Then came the usual gifts of jewelry. A great 
were presented, and in return for 


dollars. 
number of watches 
each of these was given an iron Swiss-movement watch, 
costing the Alliance seven dollars, and fully warranted. 
After the collection Mr. Moody made an earnest address 
while the full returns were being made up. The pledges 
footed up, it was said by Mr. Simpson, at least $112,000. 
He also said that besides the $50.000 worth of shares, 
some real estate and one-fifth of an income that is now 
$5,000 a year and is expected were 
pledged. Ofthecash pledges more than half were paid 
in with the pledges, and while it is possible that some 
of the pledges may not be redeemed the experience of 
the Alliance is that most will be. The total receipts of 
the Alliance for the past year, as stated by Mr. Simp- 
son, is $250,000. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for October 25th. 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. — PROVERBS I: 


to appreciate, 


I-IQ. 
GoLpEN TExT.—‘‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.’’—PROVERBS I: Io. 
Notes.—‘‘ Zhe Proverbs of Solomon.’’—This is a gen- 


eral title, and it includes, in the Book, much which we 
are told was not his. Probably he wrote, or collected 
art of the Byok of Proverbs, but the whole was not 
gathered till long after his time. The Book is divided 
into nearly a dozen sections, parts being referred to 
Hezekiah’s time, or to Agur and Lemuel. The word 


froverd means more’ than our use of the word, as_it in- 
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cludes any pithy comparison, especially a poetic coup- 
let, or even a parable. ‘“ The fear of the Lord.” — 
These proverbs, unlike those of other nations, are very 
largely religious. “« My son,.’’—The general intro- 
duction seems to occupy the first six verses; then a 
general statement occupies verse 7, after which verses 
8 and 9 give a special introduction to one section. 
‘**Zet us lay wait for blood.”,—The temptation to rob- 
bery, one that seldom occurs to decent people now, but 
which was much more usual then, when laws were less 
enforced, and robbery was even regarded as often hon- 
orable, as by Bedaween now. —‘* Sheol,’ ‘‘the pit.” 
—Terms meaning simply the grave.———‘‘ /n vain is 
the net spread,’’—If you will attend to this advice you 
will not be tempted by these seductions. ‘* for 
their own blood.’’—Altho they do not know it until it 
comes. 

















Instruction.—These proverbs were intended to be 
committed to memory. It is a good plan to commit 
thus valuable passages of the Bible, or other instruct- 
ive books. 

The best thing a young person can receive is instruc- 
tion, if it is only accepted and results in wisdom. He 
needs instruction. He is ignorant, simple, and these 
maxims will tell him how to live. 

These lessons are equally for the older and wiser. 
They forget at times, or are careless and tempted. If 
they have the rule in their memories they will think of 
it and resist better. 

The most favorite saying of the old Jews seems to 
have been, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.”’ It is oftenrepeated. It shows how the old 
Jews put religion first, as we ought to do, also. 

But this fear of God is both the beginning and the end 
of true wisdom. One that begins so is likely to end so, 
and the sooner he begins the better. 

It is the father and the mother that should be the 
child’s first teachers of wisdom. The father instructs 
in all learning and labor and skill and shrewdness, 
while the mother gives the law, which here may mean 
the Law of Moses, the Bible. 

Great respect is due from the child to such parents. 
They are God’s greatest blessing to any child. 

In old times a gold chain, or a chaplet of thin gold or 
silver leaves, was a very choice ornament. But we are 
told that wisdom, a good character and quick intelli- 
gence are a much better grace. We are apt to value 
clothes and jewels when we ought to be cultivating 
character. 

It seems very strange that the first advice given toa 
boy is that he must not become a highway robber; but 
that was appropriate to the times. In our better times 
there is need for a similar advice, if not the same. If 
the boy does not read dime novels, and does not want 
to be a highwayman, as many do, at least he is in dan- 
ger of stealing marbles or robbing orchards. The first 
lesson against dishonesty is still appropriate. 

All unjust gain comes under this prohibition. It in- 
cludes all gambling, even in games, all dishonesty in 
business, all selfishness in gains. 

The proper way to avoid these sins is to avoid the 
company which tempts to them. These tempters are 
numerous. They are onevery street corner. Every boy 
meets them at school. Keep out of bad company; do not 
listen to them, for it is dangerous. 

Tempters always promise pleasant things. You will 
get rich; you will have a stirring time, great excite- 
ment. But it does not pay. Be like the bird that sees 
the net and will not fly into it. 

Sin andcrime in the end punish themselves. Those 
that kill others get hanged themselves. Those that 
rob or cheat lose their unjust gains. Honesty is the 
best policy. 


Ministerial Register. 

ARMSTRONG. L. P., Cong., Oxford, Conn., accepts call to 
Brooklvn, N. Y. 

BACHMAN, Bisuop Henry T., Moravian, Gracehill, Ia., 
died October 4th. 

BARRON, A. C..D.D., Bapt., Baltimore, Md., accepts call 
to Charlotte, N. C. 

BELSEY, Grorce W., Cong., Geneva, accepts call to 
Toledo, O. 

BROOKS, A. A., Unit., Greenfield, Mass., resigns. 

FOX, A. P., Bapt., Limerick, accepts call to Eden, Me. 

GEORGE, N. D., D.D., Meth., Oakdale, Mass., died Sep- 
tember 22d. 

HEGENER, Josepu., Luth., Liberty, IIl., resigns. 

JEFFERS, E. M., Bapt., Sandusky, O., accepts call to 
Ionia, Mich. 

JONES, Davip, Cong., Scranton, Penn., accepts call to 
New York City. 

McKANNEY,C. H., Meth., Mt. Kisco, N. Y., died Octo- 
ber sth. 

PRESSEY, E. S., Cong., Elmwood, Ill., accepts call to St. 
Paul, Minn. 

PURDY, Anprew, D.D., Meth., Buffalo, N. Y., died Oc- 
tober sth, aged 50. 

SWEZEY, F. P., Prot. Epis.. Hartford, Conn., accepts 
call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WALKER, WILL1AM D., Prot. Epis., Missionary Bishop of 
North Dakota, elected Bishop of Western New York. 

WENDEL, Huco, Luth., Harrisburg, Penn., accepts call 
to Trenton, N. J. 

WILLIAMS, Cuar tes S., Prot. Epis., Crescent City, Fla., 
died September 28th, aged 68. 

Warounes R., Bapt., Joliet, accepts call to Whately, 
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Meeting of the American Board at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Board was held October 6th-gth at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Toledo, O. The place of meeting be- 
ing midway between the Eastern and Western centers 
of Congregational strength, and the Presidential 
campaign being in full swing, the attendance was not 
as full as at some other meetings, not more than about 
eighty corporate members being present, and a smaller 
number than usual of leading laymen. But the meet- 
ings were of more than usual interest and enthusiasm. 


TUESDAY, OcTosBerR 6TH. 


The afternoon was devoted to the address of welcome 
by W. W. Williams, D.D., senior pastor of the First 
Church, and a response by the President of the Board, 
Dr. Richard S. Storrs. The evening was given toanelo- 
quent sermon by E. N. Packard, D.D., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., on Missions and the Pentecostal Church, from the 
text, Acts 2: 14-18. The drift of the sermon appears 
in this extract: 

“‘Our sleepy and self-satisfied churches need more than 
ever to feel that missionary enterprises have been full of 
divine interpositions, special guidances of the Holy Spirit 
for which the whole book of the Acts gives us the mean- 
ing. With the moderate forces in the field and the imper- 
fect support given them such wonders have been wrought 
that the best defense of missions is their history. It would 
be difficult for an honest skeptic to read the simple story of 
the lives and labors of our Christian heroes in far-off lands 
and not fall down and worship t*e living Christ who has 
been faithful to his parting promise, ‘Lo, I am with you 
even unto the end of the world.’ No cry comes from our 
brethren and sisters abroad. begging to return from un- 
successful tasks; no note of failure reaches us from the 
hardest fields, since God Almighty has set his seal royal 
upon what has been done already, and the burden is rolled 
back upon the churches at home of showing cause why 
they should falter at this crisis in the moral history of 
the world.”’ 

WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 7TH. 


The morning session opened with a report by Mayor 
Henrv E. Cobb, of Newton, Mass, on the effort to ‘re- 
move the debt. Its success has already been noticed 
in a previous issue. Of the total amount received New 
England, not including Connecticut. gave $53,641; the 
middle district, including Connecticut and Ohio, and 
the gift of Mr. James, $56.941, and the district of the 
interior, including the States on the Pacific coast, $19,- 
gor. The pastor’s fund, started under the impulse 
given by a missionary in Africa, amounted to nearly 
$9,000" while missionaries in foreign lands gave $569.64. 
The remander of the morning session was devoted to 
Japan. Dr. Barton’s paper on ‘‘The Japan Mission 
and its Problents’’ was summarized last week. It recog- 
nized the difficulties and discouragements coming from 
differences with the Doshisha and some native Chris- 
tians, and at the same time the immense influence 
which Christianity has exerted. 


‘In no other mission of this Board have converts come 
forward so rapidly into the practical idea of independent, 
self-supporting, self-propagating Christian institutions. 
Building their own places of worship, supporting for the 
most part their own Christian schools, forty churches at 
least paying the salaries of their pastors and all the ex- 
penses connected with their own work. these Christian 
communities are illustrations to the world of what a stal- 
wart, independent, self-forgetful, consecrated Christianity 
can accomplish in a non-Christian land. They furnish a 
wholesome example to all mission fields. 

‘No other mission field of this Board has witnessed such 
a spirit of aggressiveness in Christian work. Forming a 
Home Missionary Society only four years after the organ- 
ization of the first Kumi-ai church, they began at once to 
plan and sacrifice, to work and pray for their brethren who 
knew not their Lord. But with a heart greater than their 
Empire, they have sent their workers with the invading 
army into China: across the seas to the 50,000 Japanese in 
the Hawaiian Islands: and now they are considering the 
Christian conquest of Formosa and Korea, and are talking 
of plans for carrying the Gospel to the great Celestial Em- 
pire. 

‘*No other mission field of the Board has witnessed the 
production of such a valuable Christian literature for the 
intellect and heart of the converts. In rapid succession 
Christian periodicals, pamphlets, books and magazine 
articles have gone forth to reading, thinking Japan, back 
of which stand not the missionary only, but the Christian 
churches and a host of able Christian writers. 

‘“No other mission field of this Board has so many of its 
converts holding high offices in the Government, and occu- 
pying in many ways positions of influence and trust, many 
of them obtained through election by the people.” 


Otherstirring addresses were made by the Rev. George 
Albrecht, of Japan, ex-Pres. S. C. Bartlett and Pres. J. 
B. Angell. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the condition 
of the missions in Turkey, and addresses by Secretary 
Judson Smith, A. H. Plumb, D.D., the Rev. O. P. 
Allen, of Harpit, who was present during the outbreak 
there, when $100,000 of American property was 
destroyed, and W.S. Dodd, M.D., missionary in Cesarea. 
Then followed a careful address by the Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, of New York, which was listened to with pro- 
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found attention, and to which,as the most important 
paper of the meeting, we give most of our available space. 

The Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, a mem- 
ber of the National Relief Committee and the Armenian 
Committee of Defense in New York that conferred a 
short time since with President Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney concerning American interests in Turkey. read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Duty of the United States to American 
Citizens in Turkey.”’ President Storrs, in introducing 
him, called attention to the fact that Mr. Wheeler was 
not a member of the Board, nor of a Congregational 
church, but is an Episcopalian. He was invited to 
speak because he was an eminent constitutional lawyer. 
He did not represent the Prudential Committee, as the 
Secretaries do in their several reports and papers. Mr. 
Wheeler, while deprecating war, advocated a show of 
force as sufficient to bring Turkey toterms in protecting 
Americans and their property, and in paying indemni- 
ties for injuries and losses. He also pleaded that other 
nations should be impressed with the fact that this na- 
tion would engage in a just war, if necessary. 


THE DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
AMERICAN CITIZENS IN TURKEY. 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. EVERETT P. WHEELER. 


For seventy years American citizens have been engaged 
in a labor of love among the native Christians in the Turk- 
ish Empire. They have founded schools and colleges, 
have established hospitals, published and sold books, fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, taught the ignorant—in a 
word, have brought light to those that sat in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. 

Even before the Treaty of 1830 between the United States 
and the Ottoman Empire, American citizens had taken up 
their residence in various parts of Turkey, particularly in 
the neighborhood of Constantinople and in Asia Minor. 
Under the protection afforded by that treaty the number 
of ourcitizens resident in Turkey has greatly increased, 
and the investment of property has risen to the extent of 
over nine million dollars, exclusive of the floating capital 
which may, from time to time, be employed solely for pur- 
poses of gainful trade. These American citizens have en- 
gaged in the business which I have described and provided 
in various ways for the education and health of native 
Christians, subjects of the Ottoman Empire. As far as 
was permitted by the Turkish Government, this business 
has extended itself to Mussulmans, and no discrimination 
has been made against them. But the principal activity of 
these American citizens has necessarily been confined to 
the members of the ancient Christian churches of Asia, 
who have adhered to their faith in spite of persecution and 
suffering, and with scarcely any opportunities for educa- 
tion or improvement. During the last few years the liberty 
which our citizens had previously enjoyed has been seri- 
ously imperiled, property to the amount of about $200,000 
has been destroyed; houses belonging to American citizens 
and occupied by them have been attacked and fired on by 
mobs who were supported and encouraged by Turkish 
troops and Government officials; false accusations have 
been made against American citizens for the evident pur- 
pose of making their residence so uncomfortable that they 
would be compelled to leave the country; and some of them 
have been driven away. The Turkish Government has 
refused to grant to consuls duly accredited from this coun- 
try the derat, or exequatur, which is usually granted to con- 
suls; no redress whatever has been made for the injury to 
property and to person, nor have the perpetrators of the 
injuries been punished. 

The present Administration has repeatedly brought these 
grievances tothe attention of the Turkish Government, and 
demanded redress; but none has been made. More and 
more the conviction is being forced upon us that the whole 
fabric which we have erected with unspeakable toil and 
many prayers to God, is in danger of destruction, and that 
the lives of our citizens in Turkey are in extreme peril. 

The situation is grave and demands our most careful 
consideration. Let us first consider what our rights are 
and then what duty demands. 

Our rights in Turkey begin with the Treaty of 1830. Let 
me read the first four articles of that Treaty: 

‘“ ARTICLE 1. American merchants who shall come to the 
well-defended countries and ports of the Sublime Porte 
shall pay the same duties and imposts that are paid by 
merchants of the most favored friendly powers, and they 
shall not in any way be vexed or molested.” 

“ART. 2. The United States may appoint their citizens 
to be consuls or vice consuls at the commercial places in 
the dominions of the Sublime Porte where it shall be found 
needful to superintend the affairs of commerce. Those 
consuls or vice consuls shall be furnished with Jderats or 
firmans, they shall enjoy suitable distinction, and shall 
have necessary aid and protection.” 

“ART. 3. American merchants established in the well- 
defended States of the Sublime Porte for purposes of com- 
merce shall not be disturbed in their affairs, nor shall they 
be treated in any way contrary to establ’shed usage.” 

“ART. 4. Even when they may have committed some of- 
fense they shall not be arrested or put in prison by the 
local authorities; but they shall be tried by their Minister 
or Consul and punished according to their offense, following 
in this respect the usage observed toward other Franks.” 

You perceive that the extent of our rights under this 
treaty depends upon the mzaning to be given to the words 
“merchants” and ‘‘commerce.”’ It has been claimed that 
these words must be strictly constr ued, and that they apply 
only to those who are carrying on a gainful trade. 

This definition of the words used in the treaty is not 
justified either by the language of the treaty or by the 
practice under it. The rule on this subject is thus stated 
by the highest authority, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as follows: . 
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‘It is a canon of interpretation to so construe a law or a 
treaty as to give effect to the object designated, and for 
that purpose all of its provisions must be examined in the 
light of attendant and surrounding circumstances. To 
some terms and expressions a literal meaning will be given, 
and to others a larger and more extended one. The reports 
of adjudged cases and approved legal treatises are full of 
illustrations of the application of this rule. The inquiry 
in all such cases isas to what was intended in the law by 
the Legislature and in the treaty by the contracting par- 
ties.” (Ross v. McIntyre, 140 U. S., 585.) 

The practical interpretation given to this treaty and the 
objects for which it was negotiated alike show that it was 
the intention of the Government to secure protection for 
all our citizens residing in Turkey. In 1855 the At- 
torney-General (the Hon. Caleb Cushing) gave the opinion 
that ‘‘commerce in the treaty means any subject or object 
of residence or intercourse whatever.”’ (7 Op. Att’y-Gen., 
567.) 

This construction has been acquiesced in by the Ottoman 
Porte for many years. It has in effect been written into 
the treaty, and is as mucha part of it as the original lan- 
guage. Norule of statutory construction is better settled 
than that the practical construction which is given by both 
Governments to a particular clause in a constitution, or 
treaty made in pursuance of it, is as mucha part of the 
text as if it was expressly stated therein. In the interest 
of American citizens this rule should be adhered to, and 
our Government should be astute to construe treaties lib- 
erally for the protection of its citizens. 

It can hardly be contended that the business of publish- 
ing and selling books, of educating children, of curing the 
sick, is not as much entitled to protection as the business 
of selling sugar or petroleum or wheat. 

Indeed, the necessities of the natives have become such 

that American citizens residing in Turkey have gone, ona 
very large scale, into the business of making clothing for 
them, and are now actually manufacturing and supplying 
clothing to thousands of persons. It certainly would be 
extraordinary if in 1896 this Government should recede 
from the position taken by it in 1855, and refuse to its citi- 
zens when it is great and powerful the protection that it 
assured them when i: was comparatively weak and 
poor. : 
It is obvious that the privilege given by the treaty and 
confirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States can- 
not be enforced unless a sufficient number of consuls are 
provided to enforce it. The question is not whether we 
should have a right to insist upon sending a consul to one 
of the civilized Christian countries of Europe against the 
consent of the Government. Our relations with Turkey 
are governed by the general rules of international law; but 
where those rules have been modified by treaty or by 
established usage the treaty must control. The stipulation 
of the treaty is express, and in insisting upon stationing 
consuls at any places in Turkey where our citizens live 
and carry on affairs in which protection is important to 
them, this Government is simply insisting that the Turkis» 
Government shall observe its solemn agreement. 

(Here Mr. Wheeler details the vigorous action taken by 
President Cleveland two years ago in the case of an attack 
on an American missionary in China.] 

What China has granted, Turkey has retused. ‘‘ Indem- 
nity for the past, and security for the future,” are our right. 
But curteous requests, followed by persistent demands, 
have obtained neither redress nor security. What then is 
the duty of America? I cannot claim, on this point, to 
speak as the representative of the American Board. But I 
thank you for the opportunity of presenting the case as it 
appears to an American citizen who loves his country and 
desires most earnestly that her honor be unstained and her 
citizens be secure. In the position in which Turkey has 
placed us is there any course consistent with honor or duty 
but to support our demands by an adequate armed force? 
The American Government should send a powerful fleet to 
the Mediterranean, accompanied by a sufficient number of 
regular troops. and should demand at the cannon’s mouth 
what has been refused to milder requests. In no other way 
can either redress or security be obtained. Unless we do 
this we expose our citizens to further outrages, and their 
property to destruction. By thisI do not mean that we 
should begin with war or bombard Turkish cities. I do 
mean that unless redress and security are both assured we 
should take possession of Smyrna and other ports, and col- 
lect their revenues until indemnity for the past is obtained 
and the cost of our occupation reimbursed. Moreover we 
must place a guard wherever American citizens are in 
danger. We go to save men’s lives—not to destroy. This 
is what Vattel and Wheaton designate as reprisals, and 
what they advise as an alternative preferable to war, and 
to be adopted whenever just demands for reparation meet 
with long-continued neglect or refusal. 

Let us consider briefly the objections that have been 
made to this proposition. I will endeavor to satisfy you 
that it has the support not only of the traditions and prece- 
dents of this Government, but of well-established princi- 
ples of international law. 

First, it is said that this Government has no power to 
undertake anything of the sort. This somewhat disgrace- 

ful argument is not supported by the facts. The fleet we 
already have is far more thana match for the Turkish fleet. 
The army we now have is more thana match for any troops 
that the Turks could send against us. The whole Turkish 
Empire is in a state of absolute unrest; in every part of it 
troops are required to keep down the native population, 
who would be only too glad to rise against their hated op- 
pressors; most of the Turkish troops are mutinous, and 
either poorly paid or not paid at all. And why should we 
expect resistance? The American soldier or marine on 
Turkish soil would not go as an enemy. He would not 
wage war but preserve the peace. He would not assail 
the Mohammedan religion nor seek to dethrone the Sul- 
tan. He would go to prevent violence which the Sultan has 
always disavowed, and to give that protection which the 
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Sultan is either unable or unwilling to afford. But if it were 
otherwise we should not hesitate. One of the richest and 
most powerful nations in the world will never listen for a 
moment to the unworthy argument that it has not the 
power to redress wrongs committed on its citizens. 

As Mr. Fiske, in his review of our early history justly 
said: ‘‘ A Government touches the lowest point of ignominy 
when it confesses to an inability to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens.’-—‘‘ Critical Period of American 
History,” p. 161. 

But more. This argument is strangely forgetful of Amer- 
ican history. Even in colonial times the New England 
colonies sent an expedition by sea to Louisbourg, and be- 
sieged and took from France the strongest fortress on the 
continent. ; 

The expedition to Mexico in 1847 was ten times as diffi- 
cult as an expedition now to Asia Minor would be. The 
time required was greater, the obstacles also were greater. 
Steam and the telegraph have almost annihilated distance, 
and have made it possible for us now to intervene perfectly 
to protect every one of our citizens within the Turkish do- 
minions. I do not think that an expedition of this sort 
would bring on war. I cannot doubt that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment would yield at once to a show of force. But until 
that force is shown it will do as its Mohammedan cousins 
in Africa did at the beginning of the century, and despise 
our treaties and ourselves. 

The next objection is that such a course is opposed to 
the traditional policy of our Government not to interfere 
with the quarrels and internal affairs of the nations of 
Europe. 

This is undoubtedly the policy of our country; but it has 
never been construed to forbid our giving ample protection 
to the persons and property of our citizens residing in for- 
eign countries or doing business with them. On the con- 
trary, when we were weak and feeble, sparsely settled 
States, scattered along the Atlantic coast, we accomplished 
a task far exceeding in difficulty and magnitude what I 
now propose. [Here Mr. Wheeler tells the brilliant story 
of the Algerian war.] 

The result of these operations was an honorable and 
successful peace. The representatives of the European 
Powers residing in Tripoli said that ‘‘ No other nation has 
ever negotiated with the present Dey on such honorable 
terms.’’ The Pope publicly declared ‘that America had 
done more for Christendom against the barbarians than all 
the Powers of Europe united.” 

In this connection let me draw attention to the precedents 
of other nations in their dealings with Turkey. The one 
most in point is that of the French in 1860. The massacres 
in Syria by the Turks upon native Christians and in which 
French citizens had suffered, induced the French Govern- 
ment, in 1860, to senda fleet and 6,000 troops to Beirifit. 
The redress which diplomacy had failed to attain was im- 
mediately granted. The Sultan sent Fuad Pasha, one of 
his most enegetic ministers, into Syria. Sixty of the ring- 
leaders in the massacres were put to death. The French 
obtained what they asked, and not only did they obtain 
this redress, but the memory of their intervention has 
given security to Syria and to French citizens in Syria ever 
since. 

Mr. Wheeler then took up the argument that the 
European nations might resent our interference, and 
showed the absurdity of such a position. We fiave no 
interests in Turkey beyond the protection of our own 
citizens, but surely we do not need to ask their permis- 
sion for that. 

One argument has most influenced our statesmen. It 
has been said that the American citizens in Turkey are 
missionaries, and go where they are not wanted. What 
right have they to embroil thiscountry in war for the sake 
of giving protection to them? This argument has been 
answered so fully by the venerable Dr. Hamlininthe cur- 
rent number of the North American Review, that it hardly 
seems necessary to add anything to what he said, and 
said so well. But yet I will briefly state some considera- 
tions that seem to me controlling. In the first place, the 
argument rests on a false assumption. Our citizens are 
wanted in Turkey. It is true the Turks do not want them, 
but the Turks are not a majority of the people of Asia 
Minor. They are a minority, exercising by force of arms 
a Government which they won by force, but which they 
have not had the moderation to retain by dealing justly 
with the subject races. The great Roman historian tells 
us that provinces are won by force, but are kept by just 
government. This the Turks have never learned. These 
subject races are an important part of the people of the 
Turkish Empire. To them the presence of American citi- 
zens, bringing education, bringing hope, bringing medicine 
and relief in sickness and aid in undeserved distress, is 
most welcome. Fellowship in suffering, the sympathy and 
help freely given by England and America have brought 
the native Christians and their American neighbors into 
the closest brotherhood. It were base to desert our citi- 

zens who, with the full consent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, with rights guaranteed by sacred treaties, have gone 
to perform imperative obligations of humanity. It wer« 
most base to desert them and leave not only our own, but 
those whom they have benefited, exposed to the cruelty and 
oppression of the Turk 

But let us not stop with general statements. All general 
statements can best be brought to the test of particular in- 
stances. The most notable of these is that ever memora- 
ble incident in the history of our citizens in Turkey, Co- 
rinna Shattuck at Urfa. There, in her single person, she 
stood for all that the American Government stands for 
for righteousness, for justice, for law. There she had been 
sent by your Board; there she had been established with 
the consent of the Turkish Government; there she had ac- 
quired a home, and used it for the education of children and 
their parents, and for the relief of the suffering and dis- 
tressed. Whenacruel Mussulman mob sought to outrage 
and slay the native Christians they found refuge with her. 
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Her little inclosure was packed with the innocent victims 
of Turkish outrage and Turkish rapacity. She faced the 
howling mob. To every demand that she should yield and 
allow them to pass she interposed the dignity and author- 
ity of her womanhood, and the sacredness of treaty rights 
secured for her and all our citizens by the Government of her 
native land. During the massacre she writes: ‘* Our house 
was full; 240 found refuge. We began to have refugees 
Monday and Tuesday, and all our house and schoolroom 
are full of widows and orphans and wounded. How will- 
ingly would I have died could my death have spared par- 
ents to their children! I remain here for the present. I 
could not leave our orphaned people.”’ 

If the American Board, with all its outlay of money and 
time and thought, with all its memorable and precious 
history, had accomplished nothing but to put Corinna Shat- 
tuck at the door of her house in Urfa, standing,as she did, 
as a protection and shield for hundreds of innocent Chris- 
tians, that result of itself would more than repay all the 
labor, toil and expenditure of the past. Wherever this Gos- 
pel shall be spoken of throughout all the world, there also 
what this woman hath done shall be told as a memorial of 
her. Norshe alone. A noble army whose courage and 
heroism shed undying luster on the American name, have 
endured hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. One of 
them, President Gates, of Euphrates College, writes: 

‘‘ For three days we have looked death in the face hourly. 
We have passed by the mouth of the bottomless pit and 
the flames came out against us; but no one in our com- 
pany flinched or faltered. We simply trusted in the Lord 
and went on. If we abandon the Christians they are lost.” 

Citizens of the United States, if you abandon Corinna 
Shattuck and Gates and all our heroes in the Orient, you 
are lost—lost to honor, lost to duty, despised of man, and 
criminals before God. Mav he in infinite mercy preserve 
us from such shame. 

And now, my friends, we have considered briefly the 
arguments that have been presented to deter our Govern- 
ment from adopting the honorable, the manly, the Ameri- 
can course that every obligation to our own citizens and 
every consideration of our own honor, not only in Turkey, 
but in other countries, demands of us. These things have 
not been done ina corner. They are perfectly well known 
to the nations of the world. America is on trial to-day 
before the great Internationai Court. If we submit tame- 
ly, if we allow the rights of our citizens to be outraged with 
impunity and without redress, how can we ever expect 
them to receive protection in any country in the world ? 
In such case we should become the scorn of the great 
nations and the prey even of the small. Turkey is one of 
the smallest and weakest of them all. Her only strength 
lies in the propping of opposing forces. She is ina state 
of unstable equilibrium. The slightest derangement of the 
forces that keep her in her place will bring her to the 
ground. The time is ripe for us to intervene. Let us not 
think it a small, incidental advantage that the protection 
we give to our own citizens in Turkey will be recognized 
by the Turks as a protection to the native Christians. 
They understand very well that the interests of the one 
are identical with those of the other. Wherever the native 
Christians have suffered our citizens have suffered. Wher- 
ever our citizens have been protected the native Christians 
have been protected. Let us, therefore, assert the place to 
which our wealth and our power justly entitle us. 

Let us secure to the American citizen the protecton 
which the Roman citizen enjoyed in the days of the Roman 
Empire. I know it is sometimes said that ministers of the 
Gospel of Peace should not ask protection from the civil 
authorities. But that is an abuse of the teachings of our 
Lord. St. Paul did not disdain to invoke the protection of 
the Roman law, nor to assert his right as a Roman citizen. 
The Gospel of Peace forbids wars for territorial aggran- 
dizement. It forbids wars to gratify the pride or the jeal- 
ousy of kings or of republics. Such wars are crimes. But 
war in a good cause, and to redress the wrongs of the in- 
nocent and the suffering, is always a right. In the present 
case it may become a duty. Not that 1 believe war would 
come. The whole history of the Turkish Government, for 
the last century, shows that it will yield to a resolute show 
of force, which is understood to be backed up by adequate 
power. But in this business it is very essential to success 
that it should be understood not only by the Turks, but by 
other nations, that we do not fear war, and that if we are 
obliged to draw the sword in a just cause we will never lay 
it down until that cause is vindicated and the object of the 
war is accomplished. 

Congress has pledged to the President its support in 
whatever vigorous measures he may take for the protec- 
tion of our citizens in Turkey. Let us pledge him ours. 


At the evening session Secretary C. H. Daniel’s paper, 
‘*No Backward Step,’’ was read, of which a synopsis 
He was followed by Mr. D. Willis 
James, who initiated the movement a year ago for 
raising the debt by offering $25,000, and by Nehemiah 
Boynton, D.D., of Detroit. 


was given last week. 


THURSDAY, OcToBER 8TH. 

The meetings of the day were divided, the business 
meeting being held at the Forest Church in the morn- 
ing, while the Woman's Meeting was held in the Cen- 
tral Church, and a Children’s Meeting in the same place 
At the business meeting in the morn- 
ing the old officers were re-elected, except that Wm. H. 
Davis, D.D., now of Newton, Mass., was chosen on the 
Prudential Committee to take the place of Nehemiah 
Boynton. D.D., who has gone to Dr. Davis’s former 
church in Detroit; and Frank H. Wiggin was made full 
Treasurer. This choice was greeted with applause. 
Forty-four new Corporate Members were also elected, 
among whom were the Hon. Nelson Dingley, Lewiston, 
Me,; Prof, Geo, B. Stevens, of yew Haven, aad Justice 


in the afternoon. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, 
and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

The following resolutions on the Turkish Missions 
were presented by President Angell, and adopted: 


“* Resolved, That we have viewed with admiration and 
profound thanksgiving the stedfastness and courage and 
faith with which our missionaries in Turkey have remained 
at their posts and stood by their work through all these per- 
ils, sharing the fortunes of their people, ministering to their 
sufferings, and bringing the consolations of the Gospel to 
them in their dire extremity. 

‘“* Resolved, That we give to these missionaries the solemn 
and deliberate pledge of the American Board to stand by 
them in the maintenance of their work with our constant 
sympathy and prayers and gifts till the whole land is won 
for the kingdom of Christ. 

**WHEREAS, American citizens, with the full consent of 
the Turkish Government, have gone to Turkey, established 
schools, colleges and hospitals, set up printing presses, pub- 
lished books, engaged in the manufacture of clothing, and 
otherwise provided for the relief of the needy and the in- 
struction of the ignorant, and have thus introduced into the 
provinces of the Turkish Empire the blessings of Christian 
civilization; and 

‘“WHEREAS, Under the treaty of 1830, as construed by the 
practice and with the full assent of both Governments for 
over sixty years, American citizens engaged in Turkey in 
‘any subject or object of residence or intercourse whatever’ 
have the right not to be ‘in any way vexed or molested,’ 
not to be ‘disturbed in their affairs,’ and when accused of 
offenses, to ‘ be tried by their Minister or Consul’; 

““ And WHEREAS, in violation of these rights, property of 
the value of nearly two hundred thousand dollars belong- 
ing to American citizens residing in Turkey has been de- 
stroyed, their houses have been burned and themselves 
attacked, imprisoned, and in some cases driven from their 
homes; and, 

‘“WHEREAS, the Government of the United States has 
demanded redress for these wrongs and the punishment of 
the offenders, but neither redress has been made nor pun- 
ishment inflicted; and, 

‘“WHEREAS, these numerous and repeated violations of 
treaty rights indicate a purpose to destroy the whole fabric 
of Christian civilization which has been erected with so 
much toil, sacrifice and cost; therefore, 

** Resolved, That we urge respectfully, the President of 
the United States of America to insist upon the issue by 
the Turkish Government of the proper ‘“ exequatur’”’ that 
our consuls may securely occupy, under the flag of 
our country, the posts which our Government assigns to 
them, and in the interests of justice and in accordance with 
treaty rights, administer with authority the duties of their 
office; further, 

‘‘ Resolved, That we urge the President of the United 
States of America to demand of the Turkish authorities at 
once and peremptorily indemnity for the wrongs inflicted 
on Americans, reimbursement for the destruction of prop- 
erty, and the punishment of those persons who have been 
guilty of these crimes. We believe that the adoption of 
such an American policy will receive the loyal support of 
the American people. 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
President of the Board to present these resolutions to the 
President of the United States.” 

The commission appointed consists of President Angell, 
William E. Dodge and Henry D. Hyde. 

The following resolutions on the Japanese situation 
were adopted: 


Resolved, That this Board, tho compelled by the laws of 
Japan to convey the legal power over the lands which it 
had purchased, the houses which it had built in Kioto for 
missionary purposes to Japanese trustees did not surren- 
der its moral right in and ownership of that property, and 
it urges said trustees, on the ground of honor, rectitude 
and Christian principle fully to recognize that owner- 
ship. 

Resolved, That this Board regrets the action of the trus- 
tees of the Doshisha in terminating. without consultation, 
the joint management of the nurses’ training school and 
hospital, which had been so largely created, furnished, 


equipped and sustained by funds furnished by and through 
this Board and its mission; in displacing at the same time 


its skiltul founder and director, and in constraining the 
reputation to an alternative which they were reluctant to 
accept. 

Resolved, That this Board deeply laments the attitude 
which the present trustees of the Boshisha have adopted 
toward the Christian religion which it was specially 
founded and endowed to promulgate, and the Board will 
look in the spirit of fraternal kindness, and yet in grave 
and earnest expectation for such a change of policy and 
method as moral and Christian principle seem to require; 
and it will gladly co-operate with them again in carrying 
out the design of the founders whenever they shall place 
the institution on a Christian basis which this Board can 
accept. 5 

Resolved, That the Board advises the continuance of the 
full working force of the mission increased rather than di- 
minished, directed in such changes and by such methods as 
the change of conditions may seem to require. It advises 
the retention of all such spheres of influence as the mission 
can ne occupy; it sanctions the withdrawal of the 
missionaries from the Doshisha in its present attitude 
toward Christianity; it urges an earnest co-operation with 
the Kumi-aichurches; it favors the establishment, in con- 
junction with these churches, of a theological training 
school or institute, in the vernacular tongue; would spe- 
cially approve the increase of all practical efforts to carry 
the Gospel into the small towns and rural districts, and it 
strongly commends the establishment of an evangelical re- 
view, conducted and controlled by the mission. 

Resolved, That this Board thankfully recognizes the able 
and faithful labors of the recent deputation and appreciates 
the suggestion of sending similar deputations from time to 
time to this and other missions of the Board. 


In the evening the President, Dr. Richard. S. Storrs, 
delivered a stirring missionary address to a crowded 
house. His one or two political allusions in support of a 
sound financial policy were heartily applauded. 

The meetings concluded with a farewell service on 
Friday morning. 
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Music. 
Katharina Klafsky.— Notes. 


BY E. 1RENZUS STEVENSON. 


IT is with the sense of an exceptional loss tothe world 
of music, and to the ranks of German singers of the first 
order, that this column records the death of Mrs. 
Katharina Klafsky-Lohse—after an unavoidable delay 
—an announcement from Hamburg coming to Ameri- 
ca with everything of the unexpected in it to 
the musical public and to a notable Wagnerian sing- 
er’s personal friends. Mrs. Klafsky was not mere- 
ly a great artist in Wagnerian opera and music-drama; 
she was among the very greatest. She will be recalled 
here by thousands who came to know her and to admire 
her exceptional gifts, merely through her first visit to 
the United States last winter as a member of Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s notable company of 1895-’96. But she 
came hereatthe hight of asplendid and potent career,a 
lyric artist who early had been marked for the triumphs 
that thickened, one with an individuality of a vivid and 
noble kind. Mme. Klafsky was of Magyar nationality, 
and she was only in her forty-first year. She studied 
singing in Vienna—with Mme. Marchesi, by the by. Her 
début occurred at Salzburg in 1875. Marriage interrupt- 
ed the early chapters of her operatic life; but its second 
part was a striking series of advances in ability and in 
reputation; she was associated with the famous Neu- 
mann-Seidl missionary work for Wagnerism in Italy, and 
later with the highest work of the famous Hamburg 
City Theater. In fact, for more thana dozen years 
Hamburg has been Mrs. Klafsky’s artistic headquarters. 
She was under contract to Mr. Damrosch to return to 
this country within a few months, again a Wagnerian 
star, to be associated with Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch in Mr. 
Damrosch’s next season. Her death was the result of 
unskilful trephining, and aside from what seemed a 
local cause for an operation, she was in her usual robust 
and active health. Mrs. Klafsky possessed an enormous 
voice, exceptionally rich and of uncommon compass. 
Intensely dramatic in temperament, she was a ‘“‘born and 
made’’ dramatic soprano, in every detail of natural 
equipment. Her art lacked refinement; but she was a 
German lyrico-dramatic singer, and she sang Beethoven 
and Wagner according to Teutonic notions of what is fine 
singing. Indéed, for a German dramatic soprano Mme. 
Klafsky went beyond that bound, and used her large and 
sonorous organ with uncommon tune and taste. She 
was of a peculiarly imposing presence. There was some- 
thing royal and barbarically splendid about her poses, 
her gestures, her facial expressiveness. Nobody who 
saw and heard her could with excuse ever compare 
Katharina Klafsky with other heroines of the Wagneri- 
an music-world, in her own class; for she was a Briénn- 
hilde of the real Valkyr stature and stamp, a superb 
Elizabeth, and an /solde of amazing magnetism. She 
was, perhaps, the most intensely interesting Fidelio of 
the stage of our time, except Marianne Brandt. 
No one who ever heard her sing the ‘‘ Abscheulicher!”’ 
or who caught that response ‘‘ Nothing—nothing! 
O my Florestan!” failed to be conscious of her power. She 
had a fine intelligence in all her profession, was superi- 
or toinnumerable of the pettinesses and personal consid- 
erations that will obtrude into almost all artist-natures, 
and generous to the less fortunate. She ends her work 
untimely; bringing a general sense of shock to those 
who understand how artistic that work was froma 
singer of Germany whose name is not writ in water. 


The National Conservatory of Music (126 to 128 
East Seventeenth Street) has been sought this season 
by somany applicants for tuition in its classes that it has 
been necessary to devote Wednesday, Thursday and 
Saturday of this week to extra examinations in nearly 
all its musical departments. 

The amour propre of the Wagner family, especially of 
Mme. Wagner and of Siegfried Wagner,a few months 
ago, displayed itself amusingly, in the way of their indig- 
nant lawsuit against a Viennese manufacturer. It was 
brought to prevent his naming a special brand of silk 
goods and children’s apparel after the composer of 
‘* Parsifal”’ ; and—more intolerable!—to estop marking it 
with the great Richard’s very picture! The Vienna jour- 
nals made merry over it,and over the solemn wrath of 
the plaintiffs. The case was formally argued. The court 
decided that an injunction could not be granted against 
the use of the name and likeness of so ‘‘ public”’ an 
individual, if used respectfully and commercially. The 
Wagners lost the suit, and had to pay the costs of their 
sensitiveness. 

It is ever curious and amusing to see how careless or 
uninformed on music literary folk can be. In course of 
Miss Maria Louise Pool’s newest novel, ‘‘ In the First 
Person,”’ which has had aserial course in the Zribune’s 
columns, we find her making a musician ‘‘ sink down on 
his knees. . . sobbing openly,” . . . in sad consequence 
of the heroine’s warbling—what? Nothing less than the 
lively cabaletta, ‘‘Di tale amor che dirsi,”’ that frisks up 
in the first act of Verdi’s ‘‘ Trovatore.’’ And the young 
woman sings it thus potently, when using the ridicu- 
lous and sibilant English text that Oxford, or good 


Chorley—or somebody else—inflicted on a suffering 
‘‘English opera” public! We shall expect next to find 
another victim of ‘‘sensibility’’ weeping at the Polonaise 
from ‘‘Mignon’’; in tears at our old friend ‘‘ O luce 
di quest’ anima!”’ or even at Proch’s Variations. 
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Literature. 
The Life of Elias Boudinot.* 


Ir would not be easy to put our venerable con- 
script fathers into a pleasanter light than they are 
all unconsciously shown in, in these two volumes of 
chatty reminiscence and private letters by one of 
their number. 

Elias Boudinot himself was one to honor the good 
old Huguenot stock from which he came. If he did 
not startle by the brilliance of his talents, he com- 
manded respect by sound abilities of no mean order, 
by a noble simplicity of aim, and an unassailable in- 
tegrity. We are proud to believe that our country 
numbers many such among her sons; but they are 
not sufficiently known. Every schoolboy knows 
something about the pernicious career of Aaron 
Burr; but it is doubtful if many among them would 
know whether so eminent a servant of his country as 
Elias Boudinot was an American or a native of Mad- 
agascar. This ignorance is partly the fault of gen- 
eral historians, and partly due toa certain shyness 
on the part of such men themselves, and a modesty 
or a carelessness on the part of their descendants in 
preserving and publishing the historical papers in 
their possession. 

In giving these volumes to the public Miss Boudinot 
has done a service to her country. The work might 
easily have been made more picturesque and even 
thrilling at times; but it is perhaps better as itis, a 
very conscientiously edited collection of papers which 
throw strong and pleasant lights upon the charac- 
ters, events and customs of our country during the 
War of the Revolution and some years preceding 
and succeeding that marvelous struggle; for marvel- 
ous it was, all things considered, and there are 
many moments when one is disposed to say, with the 
cynical old Minister of Louis XVI, that ‘‘ truly Provi- 
dence protected fools, drunkards and Americans,” 
so hopeless does their cause appear, so stupendous 
their blunders, and so astonishing their escapes. 

The more one knows of those days the more is one 
filled with reverential admiration for the man who 
stood at the helm through all that perilous voyage of 
an untried craft upon a stormy torrent. Nowhere 
have we found the grandeur of that good captain 
more simply shown than in these papers of Mr. 
Boudinot. Being himself absolutely disinterested, 
and as free from jealousy as any man could be, he 
recognized the trials and rejoiced in the successes of 
his Chief in a beautiful way. Several times he is at 
the pains to write out instances in which he had ear- 
nestly advised Washington to follow a certain line of 
action, where his advice was not taken, and the result 
proved the greater degree of foresight to have be- 
longed to the General. This magnanimity is so beau- 
tiful and so rare that it deserves to be specially noted. 

Whether from what it may be feared is a mistaken 
confidence in the historical information possessed by 
her readers, or for fear of rendering her book too 
bulky, the editor has too often omitted to give the 
outcome of incidents half told. Many cannot now be 
followed out to their endings; but one would like to 
have been told even so much. This lack gives a 
somewhat fragmentary aspect toa narrative which 
might easily have been made more complete, and, 
therefore, more generally interesting. 

Among the many little side lights thrown upon the 
ways of an earlier day in these letters. a statement 
made in one of them is worthy of note. 

The Hon. Samuel Bradford, writing from London 
in 1795, says that immediately on receiving a copy of 
a Thanksgiving sermon bya certain Dr. Smith, he 
had caused it to be republished in England. He ex- 
presses his astonishment that ‘‘as yet’’ it had ex- 
cited no great attention,’’ but expresses a hope that 
‘‘when it has been reviewed,” it may ‘‘ obtain a more 
rapid and general circulation.’’ Cannot one see the 
honest and pious republican, so lately a revolting 
colonist, sincerely impressed by what he conceives 
to be the unanswerable arguments of his country- 
man’s sermon? And one wonders whether the poor 
little pamphlet ever received the attention of a Brit- 
ish reviewer. 

A particularly important portion of this volume 
relates to the subject of the treatment of American 
prisoners taken by the enemy. As Mr. Boudinot was 
a member of the Commission appointed to arrange 
for exchanges, and for the admission of supplies to 
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the incarcerated, his statements are made upon 
knowledge of the facts; and such is his justice and 
so cool is his temperament, that we can feel assured 
that he gives the full weight of all extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

As a statesman of sound and practical views, and 
as a Christian gentleman living in the fear of God 
and love of righteousness, Mr. Boudinot’s life gives 
us a shining example. From the institution of the 
American Bible Society, of which he was a founder 
and the first president, to his constant promotion of 
all constitutional efforts to abolish slavery, and to the 
less public but never ceasing kindly and wise works 
of beneficence in his immediate vicinity, he was truly 
distinguished in every good word and work, both 
during his useful life and after his lamented death. 
It is characteristic of the financial common sense 
which he ever displayed that he left so much of the 
property which he devised for benevolent purposes in 
lands, the value of which he knew would immensely 
increase with years. After making generous provi- 
sion for family servants and friends, he leaves thirty- 
two thousand acres of land, mostly in Pennsylvania, 
for the use of seven charitable or religious undertak- 
ings, besides some considerable sums in cash. One 
of the regrettable omissions of the book is that no 
mention is made of the manner in which these trust 
lands were used by the beneficiary societies. 


GREIFSWALDER STUDIEN. (Bertelsmann: 
Pp. 365. Price, 7 marks.) 

This collection of original biblical researches belongs 
to a kind of literature uniquely German in character. 
It is the custom in the Fatherland for the pupils and 
special friends of famous university professors to cele- 
brate their anniversaries by the publication of a ‘‘ sur- 
prise’’ volume of learned investigations. The occa- 
sion for the present volume was the twenty-fifth 
professor-jubilee of the well-known New Testament 
specialist, Dr. Cremer, of the University of Greifswald. 
The book is made up of twelve studies, all of them, 
with the exception of the second, being along the line 
of conservative biblical and theological research of 
which Cremer is so pronounced a protagonist. In this 
way, too, the volume is an excellent exhibit of the 
manners and methods of conservative thought in Ger- 
man university and Church circles, and has, as such, 
too, a representative significance. 

The first study by Professor Oettli (pp. 1-35) discusses 
the ‘‘Cultus in Amos and Hosea.’’ On this dividing 
line between the old and the newer school of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, the writer aims to do justice to both 
sides, but maintains that these prophets did not con- 
demn sacrifices and cultus as such, but only their reli- 
gious abuse, thus antagonizing at a vital point the 
newer criticism. The essay is very thorough and goes 
to the root of the problem. ‘fhe second contribution, by 
Cremer’s colleague Giesebrecht, discusses the funda- 
mental problem of Old Testament prophecy, especially 
as to its supernatural character and origin. He antag- 
onizes Kénig, who had emphasized this unique charac- 
ter of prophecy and substantially agrees with the nat- 
uralistic scheme of Kuenen, seeing in Israel’s prophecy 
a phenomenon differing in no material sense from proph- 
ecy in other nations. The third article, by the leading 
conservative dogmatician in the University of Prussia, 
Dr. Schlatter, discusses Matt. 7: 21-23, but in a heavy 
style, reminding the readers of the involved and com- 
plex manner of the late Dr. Frank, of Erlangen. The 
theme of the article is ‘‘New Testament Faith.” 
Probably the most interesting discussion is the fourth, 
by the indefatigable Zéckler, who examines into the 
merits of the two-edition theory of the literary history 
of the Acts, as proposed by the philologian Blass, of 
Halle. He fully agrees with Blass and gives a lot of 
interesting data and observations that are new. 
Schultze, the leading Protestant authority living on 
monumental theology, has an interesting archeological 
study on the Roll and Codex in their bearings on the 
history of the New Testament literature. Hausleiter 
discusses exegetically the Pauline expression ‘‘ Faith 
of Christ,” which he interprets as faith based upon and 
originating in Christ. The next article, by Dr. Dalmar, 
has as its theme ‘‘ Paul’s Doctrine of Election,”’ in 
which he identifies the terms ‘‘ elect’’ and ‘‘ believers,”’ 
and vindicates to Paul an election in the wider sense. 
Very interesting is the essay of Liitgers on ‘‘ The Man 
from Heaven” (1 Cor. 15: 47), in which the writer recog- 
nizes the pre-existence of Christ. A thorough analysis 
of the thoughts of Phil. 2: 13, 14, is furnished by Schiader, 
one of the rising conservative theologians of Germany. 
A son of Cremer, now in Marburg, attacks the Ritschl 
school, in declaring in his essay that Christian faith 
without an acceptance of the facts of the Gospel is vi- 
sionary. Lezius discusses Luther's teachings on the 
power of the State, and Nathusius gives a history of 
the idéa of tolerance inthe Church. There is scarce- 
ly a line in this collection of essays that is not interest. 
ing to the Bible student, 
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THE Peropie’s BiBLeE History. Edited by the Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, LL.D. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (The Henry 
O. Shepard Co., Chicago.) 

This work is not designed for the use of scholars, 
but for popular use among general students, and for 
this purpose is the best book of the kind we have seen. 
It is designed to present in a general summary way the 
Bible history and the history of the Bible from the 
beginning down to the final establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the third century. This wide field is divided 
into fifteen topics, each assigned to a special writer. 
The selection of writers is, as a whole, good, and in- 
cludes ten or twelve names of the very highest emi- 
nence, such as are not easily nor often.obtainable for 
such a work as this. Mr. Gladstone writes the ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Introduction,’’ and a very interesting, pithy and 
practical piece of work it is. Among the contributors 
to the Old Testament Department of-the subject we 


name Prof. A. B. Sayce, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


who writes on ‘‘ The Literature of the Old Testament”’; 
Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, who writes on ‘‘The Manuscripts of the Old 
Testament,’’ and Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, who 
takes for his topic ‘‘ From Creation to the Dawn of 
Human History,” and treats it with vary great freedom. 
In the New Testament section of the work we note that 
the ‘‘ Literature of the New Testament”’ falls to the com- 
petent hands of the Wesleyan scholar,Prot. Joseph Agar 
Beet. No better man (probably none so good) can be 
found to write on ‘‘ The Manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment ” than Caspar René Gregory, Professor Ordinarius 
at Leipzig. The Rev. William C. Wilkinson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writes on the period from the 
‘‘ Birth in Bethlehem to the Crucifixion.’’ The inter- 
mediate period between the close of the Old Testament 
canon and the opening of the New is treated by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Of popular writers there 
is a good representation in the list, as, for example, Dr. 
George F. Pentecost, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, President 
Capen, of Tufts College, Dr. Gunsaulus, President of 
Armour Institute, Chicago, and the general editor, Dr. 
Lorimer. As would be expected from such a variety of 
contributors the work 
merit, and in 
the editor’s 
tors 


varies in_ style, critical 
position. It has 
constant aim to 
within the of the commonly accept- 
ed orthodoxy, and he seems to have been as successful 
in this point as would be at all consistent with the plan 
announced on the title-page, of keeping the work up to 
the standard of ‘‘ recent investigations.’”” The whole 
book is inspired by an honest purpose to make the 
entire work as near anapproach as possible to the ideal 
of a popular handbook of Bible history and the his- 
tory of the Bible. There is no touch or smell of the 
sensational element in the text, type, printing, binding 
or illustrations. Allis done ina style of rich pains- 
taking and expensive sobriety, and indicates that the 
publishers took a high view of the work they bad in 
hand. 


theological been 


keep the contribu- 


bounds 


GERMAN SonGs OF To-Day. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tionand Literary Notes, by Alexander Tille, Professor 
of the German Language in the University of Glasgow. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) 

The press of Macmillan is associated with successful 
anthologies, greater or less, and the present one is in 
consonance with that record. Professor Tille has made 
an admirable little assortment of contemporary German 
poems, narrative and emotional, more particularly the 
latter, introduced by an able essay from him. The title 
of the volume is not too well chosen, as it somewhat 
misleads, suggesting that a lyrical complexion is aimed 
at for the volume’s contents. Moreover,a reference 
early made in Professor Tille’s prefatury essay (a supe- 
rior and complete study of his topic) rather confirms the 
reader’s false expectation. But the purpose of the com- 
piler proves to be a modest representation of what the 
modern German verse-writers have lately done and are 
doing, and in what direction their thought tends, di- 
vorced from any strictly “eder quality. The assortment 
is wide, interesting and characteristic. Such men as 
Arno Holz, Johannes Grosse, the Hart brothers, Wil- 
helm -Arent, Friedrich Nietzsche (by no means incon- 
spicuous in verse) and Theodor Fontane are liberally and 
judiciously drawn on. The volume illustrates such 
facts as Germany’s tendency to be didactic in verse, 
philosophic in verse, and pessimistic in verse—to make 
even a ballad significant of the sadder and darker prob- 
lems of existence. The German poet does not write for 
mere sound, even for beautiful sound, in any such pro- 
portion as does the English or Latin-derived singer, 
for obvious reasons. 
burne or Verlaine. Its shorter poetizing, even, is for 
sense, not for only the ear’s pleasure. According to 
many of its brethren in verse, as run Grosse’s lines, 


The Teutonic race has no Swin- 


the age we live in is one that even poetry must recog- 
nize, as: 
‘* Wo eine machtige Religion 
Zum letzten Kampfe schreitet, 
Und an der neuen 
Noch das Jahrhundert schwanger geht.” 


The little volume is neatly made and printed in Roman 
characters, 
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WAHRHEIT UND FRIEDE. Zin Jahrgang 
Predigtcn tiber die altkirchlichen Evan- 
gelien. Herausgegeben von Curt Stage, 
Prediger an der Dankeskirche zu Ber- 
lin. Braunschweig, Schwetschke 
und Sohn. 1895. Pp. 608, 8vo. 

Critical thought is a factor of such par- 
amount force in German theology that a 
curiosity to learn what the practical out- 
come of these methods and manners 
would be on the pulpit is quite naturally 
widely spread. The present volume is 
fully calculated to satisfy this curiosity. 
It is the most representative specimen of 
homiletical literature that recent years 
have produced anywhere. The book 
consists of a collection of sermons, sev- 
enty-one in all, on the old pericope gos- 
pel lessons, and each sermon the work of 
an acknowledged representative of the 
more liberal school of theology in the 
Fatherland. Seventy-one sermons from 
seventy-one preachers, and all exponents 
of the current more or less liberalizing 
school, are certainly calculated to give 
the reader a fair idea of what the “ 
theology’’ of the day looks like when ap- 
plied to practical pulpit problems. How 
entirely representative the collection is 
can be judged when the names of some 
of the authors are mentioned, such as 

Spitta, Nowack and Holtzmann, of the 

University of Strassburg; Reischle, of 

the University of Giessen; Gottschick, of 

Tiibingen; Kautzsch, of Halle; Basser- 

Heidelberg; Beyschlag, of 

Halle, and others. Probably one-fourth 

of the contents are from men high in aca- 

demic circles, and the rest are from pas- 


new 


mann, of 


tors from all Germany, quite a number 
occupying prominent pulpit positions in 
Berlin and other influential centers, and 
also a number high in the ranks of vari- 
ous Church governments, such as mem- 
bers of consistories, and the like. The 
work evidently partakes of the nature of 
an afologia pro domo, and is intended to 
convince the reader that the very theolo- 
gy, even with its neological and recon- 
structive tendencies, still has a positive 
message to bring, and is the theology 
adapted to the problems of the 
hour. The collection is certainly the very 
best that this school of theology can 
produce in the pulpit. 


solve 


Naturally, an 
analysis of the contents of these sermons 
at this place cannot be thought of. Two 
things, however, strike the careful read- 
er. It is a constant surprise to see how 
much of positive faith many of the advo- 
cates of neological theories as to the ori- 
gin and development of the Scriptures 
and their contents have saved. In nota 
few cases the reader is reminded of the 
claim of the philosopher Jacobi, that he 
was a rationalist with his head, but an 
humble believer in Christ with his heart. 
It is a psychological problem to see how 
men who theoretically by their criticism 
undermine the Scriptures as the authori- 
ty of faith and life, in their pulpit utter- 
ances seem to be warm-hearted followers 
of the revealed truth. The other point 
noticed is this, that the Gospel of Christ 
has certainly suffered by the 
innovations of modern critical methods. 
The denial or doubt of the fundamental 
historical data in the life and work of 
Christ, such as his pre-existence, birth 
from a virgin, resurrection, ascension, 
and the like, have taken the real marrow 
and sinew out of the sermons on the 
great festival days of the Christian 
Church. The earnest Christian, in read- 
ing these sermons, 


seriously 


will seriously miss 
the determined and bold declaration of 
the fundamental Gospel truths, how- 
ever much he may admire the splendid 
style, logical and the ethical 
discussions in many of these discourses. 
The conservative reader will not be so 
much disappointed by what these ser- 
mons contain as he will be by what they 
do not contain. 
are their moral 


acumen 


Their strong features 
and ethical discussions; 
but they lack the firm foundation of pos- 
itive Gospel beliefs and teachings. In 
other words, they are excellent homilet- 
ical expositions of the new theology of 
Ritschl and his school; 


; but it is more 
than doubtful if they, in contents, trend 
and tendency 


, are of a nature that will 
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bring the world to Jesus’ feet; and it is 
equally doubtful if they are the kind of 
discourses, as it is generally claimed, 
that will bring the estranged masses of 
educated men and women back to the 
Church. 


LiITURGIES EASTERN AND WESTERN. 
By F. E. Brightman, M.A., Pusey Li- 
orarian. (Macmillan & Co. - $5.00.) This 
large and elaborate work is one of much 
interest to students of the Christian 
liturgies. Thetwo volumes which will 
compose it, when complete, will contain 
the texts, original or translated, of the 
principal Christian liturgies. It is done 
on the basis of the former work by C. E. 
Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College. The general enlarge- 
ment of the work has required its division 
in the new edition intotwo volumes. The 
one now published contains the four 
Eastern Liturgies; or, more specifically, 
the Syrian, Egyptian, Persian and the 
It is prefaced with a 
full Introduction on the place and claim 
of the ‘‘ Apostolic Constitutions.’’ Pains 
have been taken to present the original 
texts and translations in the best and 
most authoritative form. The attempt is 
made in this edition to represent the lit- 
urgy for every given day, in (a) lectures 
forthe day, (6)synchronous parts, printed 
parallel, (c) cues expanded, (d¢) subordi- 
nate paragraphs in small type, and (¢) 
incomplete rubrics, supplemented from 
other sources. References to biblical quo- 
tations in the liturgies have been greatly 
extended so as to trace the sources of 
the liturgical language and to indicate its 
associations. These references are made 
as far as possible from the Authorized 
Version or the Book of Common Prayer. 
In general the translations are both 
literal and given in the old form of eccle- 
siastical English. Some of the important 
matter in Mr. Hammond’s edition has 
been removed to the Appendix. The 
volume is provided with an ‘‘ Index of 
Biblical Quotations and Cross Refer- 
ences,’’ and a ‘‘Glossary of Technical 
Terms.”’ 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE WORKS OF 
BisHop Butter. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. (Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) 
We have published two notices in our 
columns of the new edition of Bisnop 
Butler’s works, with an outline of the 
forthcoming volume by Mr. Gladstone, 
which is named above. The Studies 
form a body of systematic commentaries 
on the ‘‘ Analogy’ and the ‘‘ Sermons,”’ 
with an attempt to meet the leading 
points that have been raised in friendly 
or unfriendly criticism on the ‘ Analo- 
gy.’ The whole constitutes a mass of 
closely written and closely thought out 
exposition which covers the entire ground 
of Bishop Butler's works. It begins with 
some remarks on his method and its ap- 
plication to Scripture, passes to consider 
the more important criticisms made on 
his work, and to study the personal qual- 
ities of the man and his fame, and to 
bring out the main points of his work. 
In the Second Part Mr. Gladstone ad- 
vances a series of brief essays and ob- 
servations of his own inthe way of ‘‘sub- 
sidiary’’ comment on the tepics which 
arise in the ‘‘Sermons”’ and the ‘‘ Anal- 
ogy.” We regret to note that the bish- 
op’s characteristic doctrine of probation 
for a life to come receives no definite 
attention among them. 


OUTLINES OF DoGMatTic THEOLOGY. Ay 
Sylvester Joseph Hunter, of the Society of 
Jesus. (Benziger Brothers. Three vols. 
$1.50 each.) This third volume completes 
the series to which it belongs, and is pro- 
vided with an index to the three volumes. 
It is not a work of original theological im- 
portance, but has rather the character of 
a catechetical manual, which is designed 
to set forth the faith and practice of the 
Roman Catholic Church as against Prot- 
estants, heretics and opponents of all 
schools. This gives the volume a polem- 
ical tone, and narrows its scope, particu- 
larly as it is not relieved by a golden 
candor in the presentation of opposite 
views, as, for example, the exposition of 
the Lutheran view of justification and of 


the Calvinistic, on pages 112and 113. The 
volume presents the hard points of the 
Roman theology without flinching, as, 
for example, the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation and the mass, the veneration of 
relics and the worship of the saints. We 
say ‘‘worship”’ and not veneration be- 
cause we find it used by preference by 
the author. 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE APPOINTMENT OF 
Professor William Henry Green as an 
Instructor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, May 5th, 1896. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

No pains have been spared to make this 
volume a worthy memorial of the event 
it commemorates. In form, paper, type 
and mechanical execution it cannot fail 
to be what a true Presbyterian lover of 
good and honest work would most wish 
it to be, while as to contents it reflects 
the best impressions which a long lifetime 
of scholarly and Christian devotion have 
left on almost two generations of stu- 
dents. It opens with some brief account 
of the Jubilee celebration and of Professor 
Green’s life. The formal and congratu- 
latory addresses are given in full, with 
an appendix of letters of regret and 
friendly testimonial. The volume closes 
with a bibliography of Professor Green’s 
publications which covers thirteen close- 
ly printed octavo pages. 


BEYOND THE BANK OF Mist. A POEM. 
By Isaac Rieman Baxter. (Buffalo: 
The Peter Paul Book Company. 
$1.00.) 

There is a remarkable display of word- 
color in this composition. We can recall 
no recent poem, unless it be some one by 
Mr. Madison Cawein, at all comparable 
to it for sonorous phrasing and vivid, if 
scarcely lucid, imagining. Mr. Baxter 
strikes the major key with great vigor, 
yet is himself so far beyond his ** Bank 
of Mist’’ that we feel the beclouding ef- 
fect and must often guess at his meaning 
or be content with no meaning. His 
poem affects us, thrills us time and again; 
we find his voice captivating, but what 
shall we make of what he means? A 
poet’s song should be as clear as light. 


Bar Harsor. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents.) 

For a guide book this isa novelty, and 
made so by the literary style given to 
the booklet by an author who is not con- 
tent to plump down the bare facts in bru- 

tal brevity, but who conducts you like a 

gentleman. Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations 

are as pleasing as Mr. Crawford’s text, 
and the final charm is given to the book 
by the anseauesia 
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‘* THREE CHILDREN OF GALILEE,” a 
life of Christ for the young, by Dr. John 
Gordon, has just been issued by the 
Joseph Knight Company, of Boston. 


..The Hoyt-Ward ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations” has been enlarged 
by more than 13,000 quotations and thor- 
oughly revised. It will be issued this 
autumn bythe Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 

. The Symposium is a new, illustrated 
literary, monthly magazine, designed for 
e ‘‘ Book-Reader, Art-Lover, the Home 
Circle and the Reading-Club,” edited and 
published by Mr. George W. Cable, 
Northampton, Mass. 


.. The Magazine of Poetry has been 
merged in Poet Lore, and that publication, 
with this month’s issue, becomes a quar- 
terly review, which will contain the same 
number of pages as it has had hitherto, 
as each issue will be three times as large 
as heretofore. 

.-Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s series of 
papers on ‘‘ The White Man’s Africa”’ 
will begin in the November number of 
Harper's Magazine. The ‘History of 
the German Struggle for Liberty,’’ by 
the same author, will be published by the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers this month. 


..We regret to notice an error in the 
review of Dr. Whitsitt’s ‘‘ A Question in 
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Baptist History,” by Dr. AH. Newman, 
last week, at the top of the third column. 
“Dr. Whitsitt rightly repudiates the ‘An- 
cient Records’ forgery” should have been 
printed the ‘‘ 4. R.” forgery, the citation 
being from an anonymous writer, who 
signed himself with these letters. 


. The Critic's ‘‘ Lounger’’ quotes a 
letter from a correspondent who has been 
searching through reference and quota- 
tion books with but sorry results for 
poetital extracts on the subject of elec- 
tricity. He adds: 


“It may be that some very modern poets 
have written more fully on this topic, but I 
am not familiar with their work if they 
have done so.” 

Sydney Lanier, who had an interest in 
scientific knowledge of all sorts, affords a 
few pertinent quotations on this topic, as: 


‘*Snatching Death’s hot bolt ere hurled, 
Flash new life about the world ”’; 
“the subtiler essences polar that whirl 
In the magnet earth ”’; 
and he devotes several stanzas to the 
havoc of the lightning: 
“Cold cloud, but yesterday 
Thy lightning slew a child at play. 


What myriad righteous errands high 
Thy flames might run on,”’ etc. 


.A new library of classical theolog- 
ical works is being published by the en- 
terprising firm of Reuter, in Leipzig, 
For the present only older works of ac- 
knowledged superiority are to be issued, 
and no modern productions. Each vol- 
ume is to cost only thirty-five cents. 
Among the first published are two dis- 
cussions by Ullmann, published original- 
ly in the Studien und Kritiken during the 
heat of the Strauss controversy. One 
deals with the character of the Canonical 
and Apocryphal in reference to Gospel 
History, and the other discusses the 
Founding of the Church by the Redeem- 
er. These two discussions are master- 
pieces of apologetics. In Volumes III and 
IV of the Series we have Vinet’s masterly 
‘*Pastoral Theology.’’ Each 
contains about 125 pages. 


volume 


...-Had George Du Maurier’s death 
occurred half-a-dozen years ago it would 
have received but a passing notice from 
the daily and literary press. He was 
born in 1834, so he was fifty-eight years 
old when ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ appeared. 
Two years later, when he was sixty years 
old, he gained his phenomenal popular- 
ity as the author of ‘‘ Trilby”; and yet 
he had no idea he could write, or that 
‘he had any experiences worth record- 
ing” until he attempted ‘‘ Peter Ibbet- 
son.’’ A debt of gratitude is due Mr. 
Henry James for refusing the plot of 
‘*Trilby ’’’ as too valuable when Mr. Du 
Maurier offered it to him, and for urging 
the artist to becomeauthor. This want of 
practice and disregard of conventional lit- 
erary rules gave much of that naturalness 
to Du Maurier’s style that constituted its 
charm. He wasa man of sweet and kindly 
nature and of large experience. He was 
both Frenchman and Englishman, and his 
life had been a varied one. He had known 
both poverty and competence; he had 
musical gifts; he had made a success of 
his art; and with a lifetime of memories 
still fresh in mind, with the skill ofa 
realist and the énthusiasm of a romanti- 
cist, he told his story and proved once 
more that all the world loves a lover. We 
may wish to criticise, we may quarrel 
with his French views of life; but the 
charm of his story and his style disarms 
us. ‘‘ The Martian,” which is to run this 
coming year in the Harper's Monthly, and 
which began in the October number, had 
all been read in proof by Mr. Du Maurier 
before his death. 
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J. Mark Baldwin. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Financial. 


The Appreciation of Gold. 


Ir is common enough to hear that 
gold has appreciated, but the word re- 
quires definition if we are to under- 
stand the economic meaning of the 
phrase. The word ‘‘appreciate’’ has 
two meanings in our present canvass; 
the first and simplest idea is that a cer- 
tain thing is higher in price than an- 
other with which it 1s compared. In 
this sense the phrase is only another 
way of saying that prices have fallen, 
and this is undoubtedly true as applied 
to many staple commodities when 
measured in gold. Sucha phrase does 
nothing but state a commercial fact, 
and has otherwise no economic or finan- 
cial meaning. 

But an implied theory has been in- 
jected into the definition of appreciation 
by assuming that gold has advanced 
and that thus the prices of commodities 
have been forced down—an hypothesis 
which does violence alike to the Eng- 
lish language and to financial experi- 
ence. The effect of the increased an- 
nual output of the gold fields of the 
world is yet a fruitful theme of mental 
speculation, but the general conclusion 
is that the annual large addition to our 
world’s stock of gold, if it has any ef- 
fect at all, must be to raise prices slowly 
and gradually, merely from the expected 
abundance of that metal combined with 
its decreasing use for daily money and 
its increasing efficacy when made the 
basis for a nation’s circulating medium. 
Needless to say this expectation is the 
direct opposite of that commonly 
claimed by the advocates of a watering 
of our currency through a deluge of de- 
preciated silver. 

But other silver men take another 
course. They claim that the price of 
gold is kept up by the Governments; 
that the Bank of England is bound by 
its charter to accept bullion at a certain 
price in pounds, shillings and pence, 
just as our own Government enacts that 
so many grains of gold shall constitute 
one dollar. ‘‘Is it not clear”—so runs 
the argument—‘‘ that these laws fixing 
the value of gold bullion really create 
and maintain that value, and that thus 
it is true that gold is held firm in price 
while staple products fall?’’ The con- 
fusion of thought implied in such ques- 
tions is natural, yet nevertheless is it 
confusion ; it that the 
laws of Great Britain and the United 
States really do? Do they fix prices? 
No, only a standard of prices; 
is quite another thing. These coin- 
age laws only assert that so much 
gold shall de ca//ed a pound sterling or 
a dollar, and they do this for the con- 
venience of business, so that merchants 
and farmers shall have some exact quan- 
tity of gold to quote in terms for buying 
and selling. When, therefore, a planter 
offers to sell so much cotton for $5, he 
really agrees to accept so many grains 
of gold, which, for convenience, is ex- 
pressed in terms of money. In this 
way gold (or its representative in paper 
money) is made a medium by which 
cotton is exchanged by the planter for 
sugar and machinery, let us say. The 
prices of cotton or of sugar may fluctu- 
ate up and down, for both are compared 
with a quantity of precious metal which 
really has no price in the ordinary com- 
mercial sense. 

“+ But,” one else may say, 
‘‘after all Great Britain and the United 
States might adopt silver instead of 
gold by agreeing on the number of 
grains to be called a dollar.’’ In the 
first place the civilized nations of the 
world did not coin gold in order to 


for what is 


price 


some 
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make money, but because gold was the 
medium of exchange before it was 
coined, and the coining was only a con- 
venience in order that buyers and sell- 
ers might be free from fraud as to the 
quantity and quality of the metal which 
they were handling. The Hebrew 
shekel, for example, was originally a 
measure of weight. The choice of gold 
instead of silver as the better metal for 
money (that is as the best method for 
exchanging commodities) is a matter of 
evolution, just as wampum and iron 
were discarded by forn.er generations. 
The United States might as well go 
back to shells or leather as to silver; it 
would only be a difference of degree. 
Of course the United States would be 
glad to try and remonetize silver in con- 
junction with all other nations, so that 
the burden would not fall upon any one 
people alone; but whether that huge 
experiment would not in the end re- 
quire to be modified, and gold finally 
re-established as the standard of value, 
is an open For the United 
States alone to undertake such a task 
would mean financial suicide. 


question. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF 
YORK. 


NEW 


THE attention of our readers is called 
to the quarterly reports of a number of 
the National Banks doing business in 
this city published in this paper. The 
stock of the } Banks of New 
York is probably more widely held than 
of any other class of corporations. It 


National 


is not unusual for a National bank in 
this city to have from 4,000 to 6,000 
stockholders, living in all parts of the 
country, many of whom are holders of 
only five to twenty shares of stock. It 
is safe to say that no better managed 
business institutions exist in the world 
than the banks of New York. 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
RURIOER v5 65 ss 405 bbs nbn eoecene’ $33,594,026 


5,000,000, 


Surplus. arvGhecakssSithesssabyes'th 2,250,000 
Undivided profits...........2..0+ 277,597 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
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Surplus and profits................ 
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230,709 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
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Oy ee eee 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 87,722 
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FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
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RRA GRIER. 5s issxvn cies stancn 3,200,000 
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Undivided profits................ 240,562 
SPEIRS Cidg chs hinnnekuniekesbows 23,844,960 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
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Capital PIDOKGs cs nck sesaecnsdnpewen 200,000 
eT ne eee 40,000 
Undivided profits................. 3,843 
RUB Ursccc invubeaehekaccnwks 464,886 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 


PMO. cncc ccc rehire tekce sank 


$10,420,513 
Capital stock 


1,000,000 
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Undivaded prokits......... .0....00s% 624,601 
SRRONSIB LL Sxn esha an sbuccnkkbans es 6,916,842 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
NS eee TRS 2 $29, 112,757 
EN eS a ee eee 1,500,000 
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Undivided profits. ...,,........... 500, 344 


ON os stscvecccccssassaccexsss 22,064,431 
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LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


MIIINIB Gi skh ese veresuessaear $4,486,957 
eee 600,000 
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Unadivided profits. .........5...<0.6.: 9,561 
PRIME econ shoe ceseekasons ees 1,411,180 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 


RAORNR on ccc ccke 6 cabxanneenss $4,270,427 
ORDA BROOKS. .c..chsceewnwsetens 600,000 
PUTIN UE aihuncaacsksckoncnyunseans 120,000 
Undivided prokits...........:0050+000. 261,846 
PRIRIEB fcc wiacnsskoonkyssuvesss cs 3,110,951 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
ROMROES .. cs svsceaaseaeenenseee $34,983,686 
SS SURAL RIOR 5 oss cco ecbe ecco eee 2,000,000 
PD iksnccckbnsedanaeussecusc 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................. 712,365 
IPR Carats alaesc es ceeensene ces 29,726, 321 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
REMMDER cca cnkceenneseexckease $15,814,948 
SSR ADBIOCK: «655604 s0snune< ses 1,500,000 
PREM Rossuc eb aschaseneereneicack 500,000 
Undivided profits................< 368,880 
PMB SSC Sok scbekgbaackionkes> 12,606, 368 

NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK. 


RING Cobh cuncasenSxewsee $5,24%,776 


SEMEN MOK. 65 cowsubebscnocass 
Undivided profits 


1,000,000 


er eer y ree 100,918 
REE et ee ee iy ee 3.879, 318 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ce Le, a a DS ae a eae $5,079,188 
[SRA WROD: 6502 ksnoencekssun des 750,000 
Se eee yee 250,000 
Undivided profits................. 83,878 
EE coir aan cesesseusseusess 35950, 310 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
(oe ee ee $7,083,423 
CA RE in csssncverecocn svn 300,000 
DURMNE ccosshecanbesacciesscesssan 600,000 
Undivaded profits.............0... 44,833 
PONE occa wsbnabaasbusesvaxense 6,096,640 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE foreign exchange market has 
this week constituted the most interest- 
ing feature of the financial situation. 
A week ago it was stated in this column 
that the advance in the market toa 
point that had checked the imports of 
gold had been due in part to the pur- 
chases made to repay sterling loans, 
and also to the smaller supply of com- 
mercial exchange caused by the scarcity 
of berth room for the shipment of pro- 
duce from this port. The purchases 
for sterling loans, amounting to about 
$5,000,000, have been completed, and 
confirmation has been given to the pre- 
diction ventured last week, that com- 
mercial bitls would become more plen- 
tiful with the arrival of the expected 
fleet of tramp steamers at this port 
seeking for grain tonnage. Bills came 
out for both prompt and future deliv- 
ery, so that the market for exchange 
declined to a point that enabled the en- 
gagement of $4,000,000 additional gold 


for import to this country from London 
and Paris, making the total movement 
to date nearly $54,000,000. All finan- 
cial operations are now much restricted 
by the feeling of unrest that has its 
foundation in the coming contest at 
the polls; but there is a belief in 
banking circles that the gold im- 
port movement may make greater 
progress, unless the Bank of Eng- 
land should advance its rate of dis- 
count to what might be a prohibitive 
figure. At the moment, however. there 
is no indication that such action is 
contemplated by the Governors of the 
Bank, and they will be slow to do 
anything calculated to disturb all the 
foreign money markets in order to pro- 
tect their stock of bullion. After all, 
the gold movement is a very natural 
one, for New York’s imports are aver- 
aging $2,000,000 per week less than a 
year ago and its exports $2,000,000 per 
week more. The difficulty is only in 
getting vessels in which to conduct our 
foreign trade. With an increase in the 
shipments of money to the country, 
there was a hardening of the money 
market which extended to all descrip- 
tions of loans; but it is to be expected 
that the early arrival of gold will relieve 
allthe tension. The action of the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany in raising its 
discount rate from 4 to 5% shows the 
feeling abroad as to the possible extent 
of the movement of specie to this 
country, tho that bank is not directly 
interested in the movement. The feel- 
ing as to politics was much more con- 
fident in financial circles, as banking 
interests were advised in a very cheer- 
ful strain by some of the leaders of the 
Republican campaign. It is hardly to 
be expected, however, that the disposi- 
tion to exercise extreme caution will 
work off until the election is close at 
hand. 

In the stock market the week was 
one of almost steadily declining prices, 
interrupted only by brief rallies when 
the short interest became too large for 
safety. As was the case the previous 
week, there was not a great pressure to 
sell long stock, for the market was very 
narrow; but the buying power was not 
great, and hence the declining tendency 
which was pronounced most of the 
time. The decline in the foreign ex- 
change market was a strengthening fac- 
tor at times, but in the market for 
securities it was frequently more than 
offset by the higher rates for street 
loans. Only a few stocks made fluctua- 
tions that distinguished them from the 
general list. Manhattan was one of 
these, its advances during the early 
part of the week being caused by the 
successful trial of a new electric motor 
which may finally be substituted for 
steam over the entire system. The 
Grangers were also second in point of 
activity to the industrial 
which sugar distinguished itself by 
a large decline. The stock was sold 
very freely on the report that Arbuckle 
Brothers, the coffee merchants, are to 
erect a sugar refinery to operate in con- 
nection with their regular business, and 
that another independent refinery will 
be built in New Jersey. The weakness 
of the market at the close was intensified 
by the liquidation for an operator 
abroad who was in difficulties. Money 
was dearer all the week. Call loans to 
borrowers on securities were made at 
from 3% to 12%, averaging fully 6%; 
and offerings of loans on time were 
smaller at 6@7°%., with a commission 
quoted in addition in some cases. 
Commercial paper responded to the 
conditions in other departments of the 
money market, and the best double 
names were sold at 7@9%, with higher 


group, in 
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rates in some cases for single name 
notes. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. WwW. Oct, 3. Increase. 
ee 393, 166, $3,227,300 
3s 58,450,400 55,801,100 2,649,300 
Legal tenders. . 71,770,000 74,408,200 = *2,638,200 

i} ae 458,484,800 454,738,100 3,751,700 
Circulation ...... 295,800 19,960,400 335,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





ppeikdshensee $58,450,400 $55,801,100 $2,649,320 

ee Ae 71,770,000 74,408,200 *2,638, 200) 

Total reserve.. $130,220,400 $130,209,300 $1 100 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits... 114,621,200 113,683,275 937,925 

Surpl’s res’rve. $15,599,200 $16,526,025  *$926,825 


* Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 


the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 





Oct. 12th, 1895—Surplus. -$14,176, 900 
Oct. 13th, 1894—Surplus. - 60,847,325 
Oct. 14th, 1893—Surplus. 896,050 
Oct. 15th, 1892—Surplus. 054) 
Oct. 17th. i891—Surplus 9,029,700) 








Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


Clearings week ending Oct, 10th........... $559.935, 113 





Clearings week ending Oct. 3d.............. 575,784,820 29 
Balances week ending Oct. 10th............. 32,149,367 36 
Balances week ending Oct. 30th. ............ 98,382,906 25 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 







Bid. Asked 
i. ie BRORRRNOTOE, 0.05.05 00000secccnes 11546 
New 4s, Coupons. 11554 
4s, Registered........... ..+.. 10644 
46, COUPONS. .........ccccrceees 107% 
5s, Registered. . 111% 
5s, C ORPOMB.....0ccrcccccesesesces 111% 
CUrrenCy 66, 1894.... .....cccccccccsecoes . 100 aa 
Currency 68, 190B........0.ccccces coccscescces 10234 
Currency 68, 1899. ......-ceccereccresececseeece 104 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. qu‘: 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 








lows: 

ad GAYS... cccccccecccccccesessccccccccccses 4.31%4- 154 
| ey Ke 

1 ORT, eS a 4) . 

Documentary for payment restr) one 


Commercial, long..........- 


BANK STOCKS. 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
wanted October roth were: 


169 





& Trad5’s’ 115 


fourth 
Mechanics’ 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 










































Banks sales Bid Asked. 
AMECTIOR. ...00.020050 by) 320 tees 
Amerioen Suman. 169 165 1 
Bowery. 291 rib hohe 
Broadw ay. 238 0 > 
Butchers’ and Beene ers’ 139 120 10) 
Central National. . 15 120 135 

‘hase National ..... 23 oes genie 
300 ase a5 
1,000 4,00) 
500 TH 
1% 125 
1% 
195 an 
i3v <nne 
275 5 
iw ioe 
mw 275 
2,700 
First National of S. I 125 100 
Fourteenth Street 170 only 
Foufth National 169 16 WW 
Franklin......... 85 ide ” 
Gallatin National. 300 ue 315 
Garfield National............. 14) — 
German American...........- 107 105 - 
German Exchange...........- 360 <ake wi 
Germania. ........cccccoccere - 400 350) 
GrOCRWIER. ......cccccccee cece 17546 165 
a 1 x10 2) 
Hide and Leather. oeks wh 
Hudson River.......... 10) 15d : 
Im — ‘and Traders 515 wh 
irv 1 1») 
Leather Manufacturers “ 170 
122 
Lincoln National TO 
Manhattan 0 
Market and Fulton.. wo 
Mechani 180 a" 
Mechanics 110 1» 
Mercantile 7 169 in! 
Merchants 35 130 16 
M erchants’ Exchange. 15 lw . 
Metropolis. .........000-.cccc0e 40 al 
Mount Morris 190 100 
a cecceeeseccecccsccscesees 5 esse ts) 
190 36 
za) ae 
610 
14 
108 
15 
} see an 1% 13! 
ar 192 oui 
c 187 180 
31 mm ” 
ay 2 
1 ® = a 
0+ 148 4 
Sea 178 170 174 
Second National. 350 40 
Seventh Nation 11346 i) . 
Shoe and Leather. % 9” , 
Fe th 315 ave 
111% cna 
108 105 
108 100 14 
9 oaas “4 
} 4 130 Loa 
’ edge 
195 os ae 
‘ 
114 14 1% 
West § wnt reeerounretreienes Hneg aiee 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The Ames Iron Works Com- 
pany, of Oswego, N. Y., recently 
shipped two horizontal tubular boilers 
to the Sultan of Koetic, a principality 
on the Island of Borneo. The same 
company recently shipped a boiler to 
Peking, China, and has filled several 
similar orders from Japan for boilers to 
be used in connection with electric light 
plants. 


. There is considerable excitement 
existing at present in regard to the 
sugar trade, and it is stated that two 
independent refineries will be started 
in the near future. It is claimed that 
one, the proposed Arbuckle refinery, 
will have a capacity of 2,000 barrels. 
The other refinery is to be built at 
Kaighn’s Point, Camden, N. J. This 
latter will have a large capacity. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


10 shares Fidelity and Casualty Co....... 350 
200 shares American Bank Note Co...$42.50 
5 shares American Surety Co. .......... 200 


$4,500 N. Y. Suburban Water Co., 24@5% 


PN 55 ig ie tiskae ds cecdreialstatcieininin winle Sine feccil 
$300 N. Y. Sub. Water Co. 24@5% bond 
SETI ss ia.s wisivieisnisass PE Oe 40 
60 shares Meni¥euk Sub. Water Co. stock.$25 
$6,000 Topeka Water Co. 6% bonds........ 30 
$1,000 Ashtabula Suburban Waterand Light 
OV OMAG 6c o 16s siseciccineescee seuss 10 


.... Prince Michael Hilkoff, Imperial 
Minister of Ways and Communication 
of Russia, was expected to arrive in San 
Francisco on or about the seventh of 
October, for the purpose of studying 
the railway systems and machinery of 
the United States. He expects tq visit 
all the principal centers of activity in 
this country, and will leave New York, 
probably, early in November. The ob- 
ject of the Prince in visiting this coun- 
try is to secure information which will 
be valuable in the extension of the Rus- 
sian railway system and completing the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


....Pres. Charles P. Clark, of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company, in his statement of 
the affairs of the company for the year 
ending June 30th, 1896, states that the 
earnings for the year amounted to $30,- 
345,630.10. The operating expenses 
were $21,137,226.59. The dividends 
paid during the year amounted to 
$4,608,542. The surplus for the twelve 
months was $58,350.09. The report 
concludes by saying: 

‘Your directors do not anticipate 
lessened net revenues or reduced divi- 
dends, nor dothey regret that the proper- 
ty has, at large expense, been fitted to 
transact its steadily increasing business 
with safety and economy.” 





We have been at much pains to preparea 
reliable list of bonds and stocks from 
which investors may sately choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Sentero! in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





| 
| 
| 








THE 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY — 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - = [+ $605,800, 

Se iasacicc ke vecsteessestesccseneassacd $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 

any of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking pst eng ofConn., New York, 
a . and Maine. Amount of issue limited 

by aw, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 
EX KCt TORS, ETC., <RE PERMATTED 
BY LAWTO INV EST IN THESE BONDS. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Members New York Stock Exchange.) 
Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission for 


cash or on 5 n. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





CED ST., NEW YORK. 
cote, Se Te 'g2,000,000. 
SURPLUS - e e@ el; 000. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS, 
George W. Young, = © © President. 
Luther Kountze, = e« Vice-President. 
James Timpson, «© 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur Turnbull,- «© «= Treasurer. 
William P. Elliott, = e« eo Secretary. 
Clark Williams, Asst. Sect’y and Treas. 


COMM 
Graries D. Dickey, Jr., 


sh te, Cet heed 





tav 
eodore 4 Haveme yer, Yather Kountze, 
Gisries orchard A. McCurdy. 





DIREC 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
Clarke, i ther jf Ra 

mont U 
sates pickey, im peat es. 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford 
ne 

le avemeyer, 

Charles’ R. . Henderson, William W. Richatd@, 
James J. H ames Timpson, 
(\Gestines 7G. Hubbard, rge W. YOURS. 


United States Trust C0., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET,N.Y. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres, 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovtis G. HAMPTON, 
TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. Macy,Jr 
Va. D. SLOANE, 
Ge STAV H. SCHWAR, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
Joun J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lor, 
JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
MILL». 


Assistant Secretary 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
Joun A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun Crossy Brown, 
EDWARD CoopER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLEs 8, SMITH, 
WILLIAM RocKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 

D. O. 


850. ts96. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, which has 
taught it that the «ine qua non of success is the ate. 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a lib- 
eral policy toward both its Insured and tts Agents. 
These essentials it sesses in an eminent degree, but 
te pe oe d by that conservatism which is the 

le safeguard of the policy holder. its con- 
panel are are incontestable after two years. hey are non- 
forfeiting, _ iding generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the policy holder, 
It gives ten days of grac ein payment of all premiums. 
Its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, Dogg A communicate with the President, at 
the Home Offic 1 Broadway, New York 


OFFICERS: 





GEORGE Hi: BURFORD.. -- President. 
ey inncesesancoscndecoveses sccceel cretary. 
A. WH BELWRIGHT eeccveses coccced iawixtant jaa. 
 canscerecccosocsecoseesonnsesed fe uary. 
A { cp cvcesaveesecacoeresqgacncesesd whier . 


‘as 
Bescescoeses ‘ -Medical Sees tor. 
FINANCE COM MITTEE: 

GEO. G pe et iiveuianaies Presa. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
JOHN i. icine sascesduesmsniniiwenind Builder. 

. H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. /mp. & Traders’ Nat. ___. 
NN III ao cccucosnscasceecenecensesveost her. 








1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS oF sURETYSH!P- 
oma PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
‘ STEAM BOILER” ‘ELEVA ATOR 
Employers’ Nigoiity and urgiary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT;5 
Losse 96,973,402.39. On, 


No) 


~ 














INDEPENDENT 


EVERY HOUR 
DAY AND NIGHT 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


can be cashed, because hotels honor 
them. Just as good for Remitters as for 
Travellers. Write for circular. 


Agency of 
THE U.S. CHEQUE BANK,L’D, 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
| 40 ar and 42 w all St., New York. 





GOVERNME NT ano 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall St., New York. 





____ DIVIDENDS. 


TELEGRAPH-CABLE COoM- 
PANY, 
258 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the 
capital stock of this company will be paid on the 15th 
day of October, 1896, out of the net earnings of all 
stockholders of record on October 5th, 1896. 

The transfer books will be closed at 2:30 p.m. October 
5th, 1896, and reopen October 16th, 1896. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
. PLATT, Treasurer. 
Dated NEw YorK, September 18th, 1896. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 
Boston, September 23d, 1896. 

A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Thursday, October 15th, 1896, to stockholders of record 
at the close of busi on Wed lay, September 30th, 
1896. 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 


to October 14th, 1896, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


POSTAL 








Reins OF THE COSDEXION OF THE NAe 
NAL PARK BANK, at New York, City, 


in the Leg = New York, at _ close of business Oc: 


tober 6th, 1 

RESOURCES. 
GUD GR GOIIII GS 50sec ca csecdscccencs $22, am, 589 72 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured........ 193 39 
U.S. bonds to bly sy circulation. . axe 50 L00 00 
Stoc ks, eee 465,700 UL 





Banking house, furaitare and fixtures..... 1,064,250 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 918,560 36 


Due from State banks and banke 249,144 82 
Checks and other cash items 26,984 21 
Exchanges for Clearing House 1,626,165 10 
Notes of other National banks 57,709 00 





ce 2,000 52 


Law. ful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


BOC. coccccccccccoscecsace 33,506,689 50 
Legal-tender notes......... 3,790, 950 00 
U.s. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders.......... 500,000 00 








7,797,589 50 


Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 


(5 per cent. of circulation)..............-. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 

per cent. redemption PES daicwseicdmscne 83,000 00 

tien csa cave cactecqconceneccedsdenwaes $34,983,686 13 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

U naivided profits, 
id 


$2,000,000 00 
2,500,000 00 
712,365 10 
45,000 00 










National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks. 
-— to State Banks and bank- 
Divide re 
Individual deposits subject 

to check 
De sy certificates of de- 


16,092,211 40 


1,151,918 23 

330,821 40 
———— 29,726,321 08 
idnsvbcbhacctncccvotnnscessecsasee $34,983,686 13 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48.: 

I, GEO. 8. HIC KOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 

Subscribed and ore to before me this 9th day of 
October, 1895. . MAIN, Notary Public, 

Kings Co. Cert. filed in New York. 





Correct— Attest 

GEO. FRED'K VIE TOR, r) 

FRANCIS R. APPL ETON, > Directors. 

AUGUST BELMONT, ) 
REEQRE OF OF Ping CONDITION OF THE NINTH 

AL BANK, at New York, in the 
State of ne wex, at the close of business, October 
6th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 


rr $2,910,784 85 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . “a 2,785 Os 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stoe ee eee 98,195 UO 





Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 
wae from National banks (not reserve 


450,000 00 








ccc cccccsccccccesccqscesoocesocoveces 360,667 12 
Due 1 from State banks and bankers. 58, 459 | 
Checks and other cash items........ 5,717 ¢ 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 192336 FH 
Notes of other National banks. . 8,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nic ‘kels and 
CB a ccccccccceccscccccencccoscocccecocccee 850) 83 
law — pneney reserve in bank, viz.: 
ELE $524,498 UD 
Legal tender notes............ 297,165 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... .. 310,000 00 





—— 931,663 00 
Ss. Treasurer G 


Redemption fund with U. 


per cent. a circulation) 2.250 00 






Due from U.8. Treasurer Leennd r ian 5 per 
cent redemption tund). “ee 7,000 00 
Weiivcc ccc cccsecccece cocses $5,079,187 78 


LIABILITIES. 
CamtesBatechs GOES Oh. cc cccccccccccecccssccce 


Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


$750,000 00 
emenennqesenanedses weaetqceconcs 250,000 00 
83,878 20 
45,000 00 


i idvenssccteussasdubcrnnciemsneevecnencese 
National bank notes outstanding........... 
Due to other National banks.. $1,197,605 38 
oes to State banks and bank- 


Lcetsieneibehdieneidbessances yy, i as 
Divi idends unpaid............... 171 Ww 
Individual deposits subject to 

Gincoccnecoccesvescegsse cae 288,643 03 
Demand certificates of deposit 75 Oo 
Certified checks. ..............+- A744 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 130,158 6 


3, _ 3,950,300 3B 


De iirenntacncetesterscseverees $5,079,187 73 
STATE OF NEw YorkK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 4. 

. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before o*. rd = day of 





October, 
Notary Pubic s y. ‘County. 
Cc —Attes 
sa ations ‘AUGUSTUS F, LIBBY, to " 
1AM . ’ rectors. 
Jans R CtLLEY, 








(1401) 21 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE AMERIL 

»CAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 

at New York, in the State of New York, at the close o 
business October 6th, 1896. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $17,084,511 73 








Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 75,114 44 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 4,450,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... 495,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. ...........0..++ 509,938 74 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 300,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 44,510 00 
Due — National banks (not reserve 

MI esi ncceescccceseccesecccccsccescooses 2,070,051 30 
Due from State banks and bankers. ase 290, 549 85 
Checks and other cash items........... 214,157 42 





Exchanges for Clearing House....... we 2,309): 872 00 
Notes of other National banks.............. 5,600 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

$948,470 75 

1,296,000 00 


| RES 
Legal tender notes.......... 
J, 8. certificates of de- 
posit for legal-tenders..... 2,350,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Tre asurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 





4,594,470 75 
200,020 Ov 


OMe on cncaakew ans i Sciatic sa $33,594,026 23 


$5,000,000 00 
2,250,000 00 





Capital —- paid ir in 
Surplus func 
Undivided profits, less expen: 


277,596 66 
3,986,040 00 


WN Shi iad:.cciquddrccsesnateaausesicarcdees 
National bank notes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks... 3,8 
Due to State banks and bank- 





2,390,088 28 
4,971 00 


€ 
Dividends unpaid...... 
— deposits sub. 
GMOGE . .c.00500 
poe certifica 
Certified checks.. 
Cashier's checks ou 








> 
14,032,681 38 
600,011 34 
950,916 30 
238,042 97— 22,080,389 57 
«++ $38,594, 0126 3 
tE SOUNTY OF N w YORK, &8&.: 
I, EDW AR BU RNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowle age aan belief. 
Ei ARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn te ys fore _ this 9th day of 
October, 1896. J.J. BENNETT, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., certificate flied in New York 


tanding. 








Co. 

Correct—Attest : 
JNO. Ae ed 
J. R.M VELL, 
DU MONT CL ARKE, 


R EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVEKRS’ 
ANK. at New York, in the State of New York, at the 

close of business October 6th, 1896. 

RESOURCES. 

Ri OIE COI bi oo. 6 e660 sin ccccscensoens 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 
. S. bonds to secure circulation... 

Premiums on U.S. bonds 

Stocks, securities, Be 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 


¢ Directors. 
5 








324, ‘970 08 
100,000 00 





Due from National banks (not res 
o_o ee eee 113,777 38 
Due from State banks and 3,986 39 
Checks and other cash items.. 19,470 42 
Exchanges for Clearing House 61,304 65 
Notes ot other National banks.. 496 00 
F — paper currency, nickels and 
Pidduta ttn teaddcconsebadenteneucdlaedas 1,251 80 





Lawl money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Wiens <crntis ccncccsseacieas $12 5,066 50 
Legal-tender notes.......... 100,435 00 
U.S. certiticates of de aes 


for le gal tender. 30,000 00 





Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasure rg 
per cent. Of CITCUIREION). .......<ccscccescee 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption DON aeciwé dvcexiccedeas 


256,501 50 
2,250 00 
6,000 00 


$1,969,774 64 


NOG asaccnteccksaannxicinancrgnansmeeness 


$300,000 00 
200,000 00 








pa Ai 9,560 55 
National bank notes outstanding........... 44,620 UU 
Wo See 4,413 60 
Due to other National banks. $64,384 YS 
Dividends unp: 1,730 70 
Individual de posits subje ct to 

ee 1,189,495 91 
De — certificates of de- 

Ocean sadeccencnnds casacce 813 64 
Certified checks ae 14,755 26 
FR PONG indi s os cccdcsscccues 140,000 Ov 

— ——— 1,411,180 49 





3 ee 
iiss cciitdasmvanisiscsawinismmnniee ~ $i, 969, 774 64 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 48. 

Il, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge — - lief. 

H. CHASE, Cashier. 
= this 10th day of 
K EHOK, 

N. Y. Ca (No t2). 


Subscribed and sworn to be tore 
October, 1896. Jo 
Notary P’ ubiie 
Correct—Attes 

NOUN WILKIN } 
HENRY HOFHED MER, Directors. 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, § 
I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA-« 
TIVNAL SHUE AND LEATHER KB ANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 6th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
OO Givin cc ccncnsciicccessiccs 
U.8. bonds to secure circulation. ... “ 
Premiums on U.3. t 
Stocks, securities, etc.............006 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 


2,701,218 80 
300,000 UU 
42,000 00 
66,000 00 
500,000 UO 

















Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) oe 513,953 Ou 
Due from State banks and bankers.... 50,042 73 
Checks and other cash items......... 2U,088 76 
Exchanges for Clearing House... i 178,224 55 
Notes of other Nationa’ bank............... 315 Oo 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
B 1,971 38 

ve in bank, viz 

- 843 00 

774 OO 

180,000 00 
— —_—__-—_— 848,617 OH 

Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................... 13,50) 0» 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund. 12,000 UD 

Re a ee *, 248, 776 


L LIABLL ITIES. 


Capital stock paid | 
Undivided protits, les a8 expenses and taxes 


$1,000,000 UD 


100,917 82 
288,540 OU 


National bank notes outstanding........... 
Due to other National banks. 
mae to State banks and bank- 


34), 166 36 
276,964 80 
2,909,202 9 
430 13 


45,217 87 


_ Als 90 





cks.. 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 





Pi ditdtitns vendurncesiniccsecesccsscess 5, 8,7 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN L. COLE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
October, 1896 : E. J. ANTHONY. 
Hotary Public, Kings ¢ 0. 


776 UF 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Ce 
Correct— Attest : 
tANCIS B. GRIFFIN,, 


WIL IAM ©. HORN, 
JOHN A. HILTNER, 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 


Directors, 





THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 


26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00, 











A 
2 (1402) 
EPORT OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
PorRTE NATIONAL . OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 
State of New York, at the close of business, October 
6th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ante NE, ci. ccvvesecbnvivscvabss¥e $16,311,732 38 
cb ietrchthe serkthbiebrs= oes ae: 80,278 34 
U.S8. _ to secure circulation. . 1,700,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............ pee 1,141 47 
Stocks and securities ike sepeube nce eebeves> 115,400 00 
ND vss c0nnssspessanssssonbeesere 600,000 00 
"7 hn National banks (not reserve 
benbesven Obes veneeegouenss 600 sonceses 1,098,523 40 
Due ro State banks and bankers 101, of 4 
Checks and other cash items. . 78,45 
Exchanges for Clearing | Seat eect 3 ae of 0 
Notes of other +t National banks.............. 56,082 00 
Nickels and Cents............-csecccssecceres 5 89 


Lawful money reserve in bank, 
i tustesaihssseuhssvensinh $2,585,795 50 
aw tender notes........... 1,844,616 00 

U.S. certificates of deposit 
= legal tenders............ 2,920,000 00 





7,350,411 50 
Redemption fund with U.8. “Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................--+ 76,500 00 


WORM o0.0c0cccccccccvensvcecccescssesccovesie $30,615,521 19 


$3,200,000 00 


Capital stock. 
1,800,000 00 


lus fund.. 
Undivided pro’ 






240,561 59 
1,530,000 00 


Seekers eis 
National bank notes out 
Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bank- 





#9,050,583 61 





SUB resesbscesybccnenensesens 1,167,253 68 _ 
ee Rae 9,758 71 
Individual deposits subject to 

RR $11, 800,995 84 
Oa 7 83 
Demand certificates of deposit 9,119 49 
Cashier's checks outstan Ing. 230,762 21 
—_ ———_ 22,701,662 11 
Deposits held for acceptances.............. 1,138,538 78 

a $50,615,521 19 
STATE OF New York, County OF NEW YORK, 48,: 

I, CHAS. H. P ATTERSON, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true, to the —— of my knowledge and belief. 
H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and fy ‘to before me, this’ 9th day of 
October, 1896. k. A. Piper, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
JAMES iF he Sraen. ) 
RB. T. Directors. 
CoRNELIUS 5 


8. BLISS, 

Report “OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ATHER MANUFACTURERS) | NA- 

TIONAL BAN New York,in the State of 


New York, at the ae of business October 6th, 1896: 
RESOU RCES. 


Loans and discounts. ..........+.-+-ssse-eeee 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured......... 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation........... 
Premiums on U.S. t 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

ORE OE ee 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash ite 8.. 


$1,316,819 64 
327 80 





500,000 00 


55,779 98 
1,074,057 O01 
350,000 00 
3,187 12 


166,187 O1 
31,473 47 
14,115 21 



















Exchanges for Clearing House. 467,899 51 
Notes of other National banks............. 2,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and. . 
ee eer 2 15 
i ful money reserve in bank, viz : 
ecle $217,008 50 
reeey tender notes........... 175,882 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 90,000 00 
——- 482,390 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 22,500 00 
TORR ...cvccccccccccccvccscccccsccsccvcces §OAMURITT OD 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital —_ REE DR. cciws osdnos0sseaniscs0e 
= lus fund 
_— profits, less expenses and taxes 


$600,000 00 
400,000 00 


92,384 4 
entry bank notes outstanding. 441,207 50 


Due to other National banks.. 
Due to State banks and bank- 





Th sctkkbkbenh Apeontensseinses 164,492 67 

Dividends unpaid.............. 2,667 00 

Individual deposits subject to 
RE Sa 2,447,821 48 

Demand certificates of de posit 8,621 75 

Certified checks. .............0. 57,967 54— 2,953,365 45 





ey ee $4,486, 957 40 
STATE OF NEW YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my Wa and belief. 

ISAA . WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed on sworn to before me, this ‘eth ‘aad of 
October, 189 CHARLES F. Au 

Notary Public, Kings c o. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


z AGOSTINI, ) 
YM. C. STU GES , » Directors. 
JNO. F. WILLETS, § 


Correct—Attest: 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE SEC- 

OND NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 
October 6th, 1896: 

RESOURCES, 
i NN a coccccvnssobirgnavnse $4,602,730 19 
Overérafts, secured and unsecured 1,004 14 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc 107,494 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents). i 136,316 24 





Due from State banks and. bankers... 6,648 80 
Checks and other cash items.......... * 60,765 25 
Exchanges for Clearing House............. 239,008 68 
Notes of other National banks............. 47,836 00 
F ae _— paper currency, nickels and 

DC eeLGREoeekerskshinasteaunbebaes sean sie 748 71 


Law tal money reserve in bank, viz.: 
ac S787,907 00 
820,714 00 


L egal- -tender notes..........-. 
U. S_ certificates of t deposit 
for legal tenders.. vf 





170,000 00 





— 1,778,421 00 
States 





Redemption fund with United 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
BNE cp icnscnnenenneebsskbrnkeee besevbere ~ $7,083, 41 23 01 01 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in..... $300,000 00 











ee eee 600,000 00 
Un _—_ profits, less expenses and taxes 
DOIG. .. .ccccccccccceccccccccsesceccccecs “832 68 
whtionai bank notes outstanding. rt ‘900 00 
Dividends ar eer +O 00 
Individual eposits subject 
ST a ree 
3 ce een ates of de- 
ee Rr 25,061 00 
Ce rtified check 29,886 48 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 1368 16 
- — 6,096,640 3 
Re ~ $7,083, 423 01 01 


STATE OF NEw York, Cov NTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

CASE, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before this 12th day of Oc- 
tober, 1896. 
Henry B. Grppons, Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest : 
CHAS. B, FOSDICK, " 
HENRY A. AH RLBUT, > Directors. 
JOHN SLOANE, ) 


EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUY VESANT 


FISH, Vice President;’ JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, vi - President ; 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, 


“The National Park Bank of New York. 


er £2, see. 000 
Survlus 0,000 
Extension Safety Vaults fer by Saeewe- 
ience of Depesitors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
George S. Hart, Charles eee, Charles = Scribner, 

Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poo’ Rockhil 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, As ge Apple: 
ton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, George 

erick Vietor, 





THE 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T IM- 
PORTERS’ AND TRA DEES N 10ON- 
. BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close ¢ of Castnecs, Octo- 
ber 6th, 1896 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..................00.++0+ $19,522,658 27 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 192 40 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation........... 50,000 oo 
fs enantio 250,000 ¢ 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds 25,000 00 
Stocks, tet AY etc 66,000 00 
nking house, furniture and fixtures..... 200,000 00 
Due — National banks (not reserve 
pieeseepeubee’ Ababperipinehoshwsess 1,225,337 32 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 42,518 42 
Checks and other cash items............... 580 % 
Exchanges for Clearing House.............. 1,075,173 60 
Notes of other National banks............. 43,811 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
GOMER. 2. ccwvnccrcossovocsesccesesesosesnccces 450 00 
Lavoe waned reserve in bank, viz.: 
eee $2, 955,000 00 
Legal: tender notes... 1,003,786 00 
U.S. certificates of ‘deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 2,610,000 00 
—-— - 6,568,786 O00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Toossuser qashor than 5 per 
cent. redemption PD ov cvecvbavenesicrsen 14,000 00 
Bs ov cccniccsnicccuunstcecrese rn $29,112,757 30 





$1, 500,000 4 






Capital stock paid in. 






Surplus fund........ 5,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, le 

___ See Rete rere 500,344 11 
National bank notes outstan 42,300 00 
State bank notes outstanding.... 5,682 00 
Due to other National banks. $7, 6! 2,081 50 


Due to State banks and bank- 
cthistsdubhkhsbaeneasesns 2,925,421 77 





Dividends unpaid............. 7,332 00 
Individual deposits subject 
i... =e 10,018,135 09 
pos 20,000 00 
Certified checks. . 1,123,599 25 
Cashier's checks out 7,861 § 





58 
22,064,431 10 


ee 29,112,7% 7 30 
STATE OF NEW YOR OF NEW Yoox, 88 
I, EDWARD TOW ENSEND, ‘Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the ee 01 A Kpowtes e and belief. 
TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and iuaek ry before me 4 oth day of 
October, 1896. Sampson H. Sc 
Notary Public, N ay, Co. 


E. H, PERKINS, Jr., 
R. W. TOWNSEND, 
. HULBERT, 





Correct—Attest : 


a Directors. 


I EPORT OF THE CoRDITzZOx , THE MER- 
CANTILE NATIONAL BANK. of the City 
of New York, at the close of Liha, October 6th, 











1896 : 
RESOURCES. 
SAORI BE DIDO, o6.scis vive sisi oss 50050510 $6,749,021 68 
Overdrafta, secured and unsecured........ 921 26 
U.S. bonds to ae ‘ure circulation........... 500.000 00 
Premiums on U. _ See 46,500 00 
Stocks, aemiion, Peesseseksaueseshissannss 101,344 62 
PORE DIDIER. ..ccccaccccceses on 20,000 00 
Due from National banks. ...... ; 585,868 04 
Due from State banks and bankers 49,014 12 
Checks and other cash items $19, 416 74 
—— for Clearing 
IE EPS Pe AE 357,103 22 
Notes of other National banks 9,319 00 
ee ee 421,108 50 
Legal-tender notes........... 657,800 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 920,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S 
Treasurer (5 per cent.of cir- 
ED nn ckeedseccwernesess 22,499 50 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than r cent. re- 
demption fund)............. 5, 
——————_ 2,412,246 96 
Ps css hannekenuchbeneensuckouswene nnn $10,644,916 68 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid fn..............0.cces00e - $1,000,000 00 
res 900,000 00 
Un a profits, less expenses and taxes 
PEcsehubbbenyuveiscehnsseseun banshee asin 78,644 00 
Reserv 1 eee 12,469 00 
National bank notes outstanding. 449,990 00 
oo. , ae 18 00 


Due to other National banks 


$3,271,450 66 
es to State banks and bank- 


CC RShEbSeUbhbRbeskebebeehus 1,226,942 43 
Individual deposits subject 
eae 8,545,396 
Demand certificates of de- 
iccctsschiobensconcveasien 4,467 74 
Certified checks.............. 148,089 91 
Cashier's checks outstanding 7,448 15 


———_——_ 8,208,795 68 

PL cicceebakshoinasteuceiewscs tan wae $10,644, 916 68 
Stare oF New York, UNTY OF NEW YORE, 88.: 

; 2ED'K B. SCH ENC K, President of the above- 
named coy do solemnly swear that the above 
ment is true to the best of 1k a le ane and belief. 

‘RED 3. SCHENCK, President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
October, 1896. r. A, Bi ra 
r. Co. 








Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest : 
E ms wy tis a EHMAN, ) 


A. G. PAI Directors. 
8. M MILLIKEN, PS i Sle 


Rt et} OF THE CONDITION OF THE EAST 
VER NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in Ay State of New York, at the close of business Octo- 






















ber 6th, 
RESOURCES. 
Eee Cie GINOOIID.. «5. vcenicscccescvcccsceey £762,689 97 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 3,488 02 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand............... 10,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. 21, 4 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. ....0......00...08 om 159,860 85 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 100, 00 OO 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 81 - e 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items....... 3 7 oo 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 60,611 97 
Notes of other National banks. . 1,884 00 
—— paper currency, nickels and 
a eee aera 1,184 15 
$9,326 ») 
Hi 440 00 
rad legal tenders. 50,000 00 
—- 290,766 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................+ 11,250 00 
a ckivcrrccceubiobaiwenscevcoseeaness $1,778,848 78 


Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus fund........ 
Undivided profits, le: 


$250,000 00 
50,000 00 





wettonai bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid............. 
Individual deposits subject 
to check 
Dement certificates of de- 


87,721 71 
222,300 00 





1,152,610 54 





1,168,827 07 
- $1,778) 848 78 
STATE OF New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &8.: 

, Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day ‘of 
October, 1896. WILBUR F. SMITH, 
Ft Public, Kings County. 
Cc nang 99 in N. ¥. Cc 


Correct—Att 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 
CHARLES BANKS, 








¢ Directors. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





INDEPENDENT 


EPORT OF THE COMDETION | or THE CEN- 
NATIONAL BA at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the oes ref business, Tues- 









day, October 6th, 1896. 
RESOU RCES. 

Loans and discounts..............-+...2.006+ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. eee 

. 8. bonds to secure ae Repeiwadnee 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure Ay . deposits. Je 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds............ 19,200 00 
Stocks, securities, _ alin ia ak al “ 382.807 60 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... . 194,079 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

Dccbicicalsbeh shveketescanedeesesessoes 706,011 40 

Due from State banks and bankers. . 103,753 75 
Checks and other cash items......... 62,715 35 
Exchanges for Clearing House. ; 708,889 66 
Notes of other National banks.............. 21,20 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

_. =e een eaes 2,855 66 


— money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pnuAREERAndeherseinncKe $196,272 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 886,319 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders........... 1,350,000 00 





2,432,591 00 
S. Treasurer (5 


Redemption fund with U. 


per cent of circulation).................... 18,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund)...................- 2580 
PM RGebseewlseGs sbaeseussaneiKebevnes>e $12,735,388 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ante - SR ccpbeenekrstenrsenesee $2,000,000 00 
- DT <chssssAansubncabeerehthaansune © J 
ndivided aaa less expenses and taxes 
PesceheersoenabebsbcroeheeaSsehessseseaks 118,,809 56 
wetional bank notes oustanding............ 360,000 00 
Due to other National banks. 53, 189,871 89 
Due to State banks and bank- 
__ eee eo 813,637 69 
Dividends Ds vsbescnaveee 2,600 66 
= - en posits subject to 
ee Cisebesheeseecekeee ne 5,497,155 07 
Demand certificates of de- 
ME isi caeanceeaewayantesees 16,571 54 
Cc trtified OS ee 162,502 81 
Cashier's chec KG outstand 
Picoctencsbaoedbaisatcuncnne 114,481 58 
—— of U. 8. disbursing 
A veckasuuutssinorse sens 59,757 81 
——_—s=- 29,856, 579 OS 065 
SS incschbnusebortpevinsbaboctcenseueee $12,735,388 388 61 


STATE OF NEw YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &8.: 

I, C.8. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and a: 

YOUNG, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to ae me this = saad of 
October, 1896. WILLIAM H. CHAPM 
Notary Public. 


~— 


Correct—Attes 
cou RTL! anor D. 
i) Directors. 





REET, OF Tue CONDITION a THE LIN- 
LN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of all Octo- 


ber 6th, 1 

RESOURCES. 
EPORR ONE GIRDORIER. .. 5 05006:0020000cnccececc0 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
U.S. bonds to se as circulation 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 
Stocks, ohooh Ag ete 





$3,528,679 23 
580 58 








Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 2,500 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

. ee eee 247,519 66 
Due from State banks and bankers. 81,231 81 
Checks and other cash items..... 36,740 31 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 208,345 61 
Notes of other National banks.............. 035 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

Ec asbpisesaweSeusicnhesbeabneceetss<bwes 498 47 


ss money reserve in bank, viz.: 
oc 


Rccteustaaerkeehasrakune $816,206 50 
Legal-tender notes.........- 116,145 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders.......... 700,000 00 








— 1,632,351 50 


Redemption fund with U.S 3. Treasurer G 





per cent. of circulation)..................+ 11,250 00 
Total..... pengepares sa vonGubb Ni aeedanbeKs +. $7,978,951 86 
LIABILITIES 
Coptel LOI: s conceneusnedssinenscecn $300,000 00 
et omy EGR UNb ons descschesteusekebapsnaonuns 600,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and — 

“a DiRGR Senses Rbhi us Oheebss wabaibacdswinense 17,268 93 
National bank notes outstanding. eaekhebone 223,600 00 
Due to other National banks. $86,927 41 
~— to State banks and bank- 

esUkeesss bees sunnnusse cone 381,651 73 
pivic idends unpaid............. 270 00 
Individual deposits subject 
ete ae 5,962,696 54 
Demand certificates of de- 
i aitchaawiekisiincekekoaie: 361,224 66 
Certified checks............... 35,789 61 
—_—. checks outstand- 
PRIN eNeSENGRSNSSehshetdnns 9,522 98 
—--—- 6,838,082 93 
Rb iiicccacachnceshnuasanceniammenncns $7,978,951 86 


STATE OF per YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK ,8. 
CORNELL, Cashier of the above: ~samed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ere and belief, 
CORNELL, Seite. 
Subscribed leas sworn to before me this ‘oth day of 
October, 1896 LANSING BAI 
Notary Public. N. ¥.Co. 


A. VAN SANTVOORD, ) 
RKE , Directors. 
THOMAS. JAMES, ) 


Correct—Attest : 











REPORT OF OF gE Cox DITION OF THE BAZION- 

NK OF NORTH AMERICA, in 
New York, at ARS York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business, October 6th, 1896 : 


RESOURCES. 











Oe en $4,413,911 39 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 392 81 
U.S. bonds to penne circulation 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... beep 5,000 
Stocks, ae Oat ana 213,900 53 
Other real estate and ane ges owned.. 849 
Due from State banks and bankers a 394,984 4 
Due from approved reserve agents a8 251,301 49 
Checks and other cash items................ 9,591 36 
SRepoeses for Clearing 
EN in cen eens eaih wicwigis $377,756 17 
Notes net other National 
Ds nckcknbbnsbinakes seneee 7,770 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents............ 21 71 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
_, ee eeeeeer 26,139 05 
Legal- tender notes.. 334,790 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 10,000 00 
—_—— 1,856,696 93 
tedemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of ¢ irculation)..... ResthGbaaue 2,250 00 
cb tins Hebi rRORNcERbenap eodeenieteses $7,202,878 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im................ceeeeees $700,000 00 
0 SS errr 500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
eats tibbeCenieghessebeinhnemeSs.ooii'eds 82,964 50 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National 
ci tabakheastaausanedin $1,174,640 11 
Due to State banks 
EP 1,123,327 92 





Dividends unpaid.......... ee 


3,143 70 
a deposits subject 





PRs cb sherkbasiceseson>« 3,397,890 99 
ponent certificates of de- -_~ 
Certified cheeks. 2200272022 110%169 9 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
DUE sulswn be csbteedbuceasanes 17,231 99 
— 5,874,913 50 
DNR. cnos ciccenksdnce seredecbauanaceakonGe $7,202,878 00 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best o: rte! cnowaoare and belief. 

RIDGE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn ‘to betore me this 9th day o 


October, 1896. A.H. AHAM, “—7 Public, 
w York Co. 
Correct—Attest : 
w- F. HAVEMEYER, 
W. VAN NORDEN, _ > Directors. 
DANIEL A. HEALD, 








October 15, 1896 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE GAL- 
LATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New le 
in the sage 4 New York, at the close of business, Oc- 





















tober 6th 
RESOURCES. 
ee $4,086,473 90 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. _ 706 64 
U. 8. bonds, to secure circulation. 1,000, 0 
1.8 60,000 00 
84,928 10 
953,568 54 
500,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned.. 26,300 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
i iccsnvcuncdesocshhnssetudnseses$eoeew 226,667 23 
Due from State banks and bankers. . . 15,920 53 
Checks and other cash items...... : 9,248 40 
ee pe for Clearing House. . - 2,095,245 84 
Notes of other National banks... 50,000 00 
~~ paper currency, ni 
litnéeabhesucdeenstntamhanita os 4S 
Lawful aaa reserve in bank, viz.: 
ohebeanenacinsssees cose $343,495 90 
Co —<¥ tender notes.......... 441,728 00 
U. 3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 490,000 00 





1,275,218 90 


Redemption fund with U, S. Treasurer 











(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 45,000 00 
Rc isnccvictivcacwsecveniocceve dennveanees $10,429,512 92 
LIABILITIES 

a ra | DER ccticissescee «++ $1,000,000 00 

Surplus und 1,000,000 00 
vided profits, less expenses and taxes 

= LLL LLL AEE ELE 624,601 33 

National bank notes outstanding........... 888,070 00 





Due to other National banks. $1,207,097 93 
> to State banks and bank- 


PEE REAR AI Oe 418,422 73 
Dividends unpaid nepeesekeawes 44,092 49 
Individual deposits, subject 

SES ee 3,720,410 59 
Dement certificates of de- 
VERRAN em eee SMe 1,343 50 
Certified MOORS. ...0000000000+ 1,423,446 29 
Cashier's checks outstanding 102, 027 33 


Liabilities other than those 
above stated 


6,916,841 59 


er ee $10, $10,420,512 92 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &%.: 

I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th — of 
October, 1896. A.M. Poo: 

Notary Public, 


Correct—Attest : 
F. D. ‘TAPPEN, 
FREDERIC W. i. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, JR 


a OF THE CONDITION OF THE NAe« 
NAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in a, fon. of New York, at the close of business, Oc: 


Directors. 





















tober 6th, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................20seeee08 $2,456,528 93 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........ 29 30 
S. bonds to a a Paedereue ° 200,000 00 
nd omen if 2 eee 22,500 00 
ON SSE Om 276,600 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 10,800 Uv 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
EY ch cceusorccuascennheueccssbbesees es 231,890 56 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 30,517 35 
Checks and other cash items........... Ee 74,515 66 
eng for Clearing House............. 178,936 91 
Notes of other National banks............. 5,000 00 
— paper currency, nickels and 
pon neeaseks ceneekeenbesurssannenonees ° 1,002 92 
Lawful money reserve in banks, vi 
Peivvavcsscsnessavsssesore $272,009 50 
Teent tender notes......... 121,096 00 
U. 8S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.... 380,000 00 
—_—_- — 773,105 0 
redemption fund with U. S. caer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 9,000 00 
SE itiiskckdnnap mais daeeabaienene $4,270,427 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paidin........... esac e bran $600,000 00 
Surplus fund. ............0ccecreccesssessores 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
SE victsscaescninss ecuthtscetasegeessevaces 261,845 93 
National bank notes outstanding kes chedes 177,630 00 
Due to other National banks. $5,496 33 
> to State banks and bank- 
PPLE EE. seee00 276,453 43 
Dividends unpaid. 1,364 
Individual deposit 
to check.. 2,739,344 38 
Demand ce 
Res 40,817 28 
Certified check 25,492 11 
Cashier's checks outst n 15,666 
Contingent fund.............. 6,316 53 
pone -_ 8,110, 951 20 
sae bdieadep ide Kkabhsebnsiuvn bandon $4,270, 1% 13 13 


Total 
STATE OF New YORK, County or New ¥ ORK, 88.: 
I, D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above ccc is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belie 
D.C STEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
October, 1896. Ww. V. A. Por 
Notary Fublie. 
Correct—Attest: 
P- H. Aner. 
o Mes SHER, 


{ Directors. 
E: KLEITMAN Ny, 













EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE CON- 
iY TINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
YORK, at the close of business on the 6th day of 
October, 1896. 
RESOU RCEs. 
Loans and discounts. ...............-.0..008 - $8,529,102 69 
Overdrafts........... 285 10 
i icctescseiens 456,100 00 
Other = and bonds 437,891 90 
. .. eae 65,876 50 
Banking | house. sabikuees 500,000 00 
ET I. 6s ehseuthesesesebanhteesens 200,000 00 
I Eas cabbies 71,104 50 
Legal tenders and bank 
Ds ois nsssesscccssseusesoo 742,045 00 
Due from Treasurer of U. S.. 20,250 00 
Exchanges for Clearing 
nt vckisvenstssokssneesss 740,927 82 
Sd STG WOMENS. .......0000000 265,794 16 
Other cash items.............. 206 24 
—_——-__ 2,249, 227 7 
__,__ RETREA Seen Toe oes eskneguweiet - $7,488,583 91 
LIABILITIES. 
Te a an a aia bel SPA em Nets $1,000,000 00 
Surplus and profits........... $254,971 44 
—, expenses and taxes 
Pebssnekscdecdesessiesennass 
230,708 99 
Circulation............ 404,657 50 
Div idends unpaid. 7,944 42 





Deposits 


Thdividuals ans cebeaae ca . $2,618,247 99 
National banks..... escees ° 2,159,173 64 
State banks............... os 501,069 
Acceptances. .............. 514,594 96 
Certiticates of deposit DeRaS 536 
Cashier's checks............ 1,650 49 
—_————-_ 5,795,273 00 
ee ne ae $7,438, 533 91 
STATE OF NEw YorK, CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
I, ALFRED H. TIME PSON, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of = knowledge and belief. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘th day of 

October, 1896. Epwin.F. oe 
Notary Public, N } 


-? “county. 
Cc meendic  « 
ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Corb MEY { Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 








October 15, 1896 

















RE OF TEES comprriox OF THE NATION- 
BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at New 
PCTS. ue State of Tet York, at the close of business 
r 6t 
RESOU RCES. 
—! and discounts. EE re teonece $8,474,911 s 
meas 5 ‘ 
os. bonds, to secure circulation. oth dk RBG 950,000 00 
Premiums le We BE ccccccccscoecccces 97,000 00 
stocks, securities, etc.................00-+++ 365,361 80 
Banking house, oe and Saeanee, 637,684 16 
Other teal estate mo 8 owned. 7,500 00 
Due from National | banks.... $1,573,359 12 
Due from State banks and 
Pb esccesccccessccescces 258,516 83 
Checks and other cash items 18,316 86 
Exc a for Clearing 
Snancenbevecesgascatenss 766,396 81 
Notes of other National 
peeesccoccoescoccecosose 5,113 00 
Fractional ll currency, 
nickels and cents........... 130 48 
Lawful . money seaarve in 
_ ee $1,747,915 00 
r egal-tender 
notes......... 423,812 00 
U. 8. certifi 
ome i of > 
posi for 
gal hag 450,000 00 
2,621,727 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
GR cnc ccccccsccccce 42,750 00 
—_——_ 5 281,310 10 
SN nidauhessernaes hens bieondasbencess $15,814,947 47 56 
LIABILITIES. 
on piel EE Bis ove scnsecceccvsvesscess $1,500,000 00 
a Ditch dinien sddnmenabeandenaneenes ,000 00 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
“a De etrat docs sncignuierecarearceensasce 368,879 56 
National bank notes outstanding........... 839,700 00 
Dividends u ungele POLE TTD 20,609 00 
Due to other a med banks. $7,476,953 76 
a to State banks and bank- 
epanepencoennes+sconenesce 2,108,321 78 
individual deposits subject to 
Sicctensehatsicesecaesase 2,851,909 38 
Demand certificates of de- 
Tancgoccgeesocccesccccses 21,126 36 
Certified checks.............. 
Cashier's =a outstanding 14,920 43 
12,585,759 00 


WC vsindimenidiabindinatdbertnneenesousel B54 947 36 
orase OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier of the abov e-named 
nate do solemnly swear ‘that the above { 


nt is 


THE INDEPENDENT 


improvement when the turn in business 


comes. For the present deferring of 
operations it is impossible to greatly 
blame the business world. Bank clear- 


ings are better than in September, 


and railroad earnings are also a 
shade larger. The grain markets 
continued strong on good buying 


for export, and even India is buying 
wheat from us. No European country 
has sufficient of a surplus crop of wheat 
to make it able to compete with us suc- 
cessfully. Receipts of wheat at West- 
ern distributing points compare well 
with the large records that were made 
last year at this season. The foreign 
buying of corn is increasing. Iron is 
weaker, and the capacity of furnaces in 
blast October 1st was only 112,782 tons 
weekly, against 129,500 September Ist. 
Copper is in better demand, and lead 
dull. The advance in hides continues, 
but the argument of scarcity seems 
somewhat forced. Larger receipts have 
made cotton weaker, but textiles gain 
slightly. Buying of wool is increasing, 
tho only 7,663,000 pounds were sold for 
the week, against 11,249,000 a year ago. 





true to the best of my knowledge and belief 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier. 
Sisertees and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
October, 1896, A. 8. HouGHTon, 
pioteny Public, York County. 
C orrect—Attest 


GEO. 3B. CARHART, 
ALPIN 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE FRANK- 
LIN NATIONAL , at New York, in 


Directors. 


the State of New York, at the close of business Octo- 
RESOURCES. 


ber 6th, 1896: 


a | 
et 
SRSSES 

















READING NOTICES. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for several 
hundred members of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars from all partsof the United States to take 
an extended trip to Europe during May, June and 
July to attend the international meeting of the Good 
Templars, which will be held at Zurich in June, ’97. 

The tour will include England, Belgium, Germany 
and Switzerland, with a protracted stay at Zuric 
during the International Convention. 

After the convention the Good Templars will break 
up into side wipe for the tour of Italy and homeward 
by the South of France to England and New York 
at once, quite a large body forming a special tour, 
taking in Scandinavia and including a visit to Stock- 
— during the session of the Grand Lodge at Swe- 


, arrangements have been made, and quite 
a large number or the order have already signified 
their intention of taking the trip. 

The whole of the arrangements for ocean steamers 
and European travel have been placed with Henry 
Gaze & Sons, Ltd., the well-known tourist firm of 
New York, Chicago and London. 

It will be remembered that the Ancients, of Bos- 
ton, who also numbered several hundreds, traveled 
under the arrangements of this tourist company. 





8, etc 18,644 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 4,501 
a ® = National banks (not reserve case n 
Due 1 from State banks and bankers 1,041 70 
Checks and other cash items..... 1,559 76 
Exchanges for Clearing House 0,147 99 
Notes of other National banks............. 587 00 
183 58 
ae 111,523 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)............-...-- 2,250 00 
cceninnnsdectcccossdccscnwccscnnccses $753,729 60 
LIABILITIES 
Sogteal mons PIR cc cccnnccnviverccessese . $200,000 00 
er eseeeasinscaubencesxekeoeeays 40,000 00 
Un ivided p profits, less expenses and taxes 
Pe oc cocccccccccccccccssccescceccccccscoces 8,843 30 
National bank notes outstanding........... 45,000 00 
Due to other Nationai —.- $12,909 50 
— deposits subjec 
MGs chbenscsenkocessesteces 410,898 89 
Demai cad certificates of deposit 31,327 41 
Certified checks...............+ 708 05 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 47 45 
464,886 30 
TI endtranaennsacgccccsnenses cagsneres $753,729 60 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, ELLIS H. ROBERTS, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

LIS H. ROBERTS, President. 
Subscribed and sworn a ey me this 12th day of 


October, 1896 K. Br 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest : 
W. HACKE 
Jose BECKEL, Directors. 
CUTLER. 








Commercial Affairs. 


In the business world men are delay- 
ing operations until the election shall 
relieve uncertainty and give ground for 
confidence that progress will not soon 
again be interrupted by doubts as to 
the maintenance of our currency upon 
a gold basis. It is not to be denied that 
business believes that such will be the 
outcome of the elections, for there are 
indications, more pronounced even than 
a few weeks ago, that buying of raw 
materials is being done in the expecta- 
tion that before long there will be a 
profitable employment for them. The 
last week the most important hindrance 
to trade was the renewed stringency of 
money for loans on business paper; but 
this is quite natural in view of the 
interior call for funds for crop move- 
ment and the hoarding of gold which is 
going on in most sections of the coun- 
try. A gratifying indication of improve- 
ment is the larger employment of labor 
in the Eastern and Middle Western 
States; the strikes in some districts still 
are of serious proportions. It is still 
Claimed by the best authorities that 
stocks of goods in the hands of both 
jobbers and retailers all over the coun- 
try are unusually small, and that in this 
fact is a strong foundation for a rapid 





6th Ave., 20th 
OUR WEEKLY 


3d Floor. 


Blankets, Comfortables 
and Bed Spreads. 


If you are seeking a bargain in a Blanket, Spread or 
Comfortable, you'll appreciate these little prices we 
have set for this week. Nowhere else can you obtain 
such value: 


500 PAIRS 

EASTERN WOOL BLANKETS, 
2.50, 3.25, 3-98 and 4.98. 

1,000 PAIRS 

CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, 
3-75, 4-50, 5-75 to 10.00. 

250 

COTTON COMFORTABLES, 


98c., 1.50, 1.98 to 2.98. 
500 


EIDERDOWN COMFORTABLES, 
4-98, 6.50 to 16.00. 
1,000 
CROCHET SPREADS, 
85c., 98c., 1.10 to 1.35. 
500 
MARSEILLES SPREADS, 


1.98, 2.50 to 4.50. 


2d floor. 
In Framed Pictures 


You’ll find here all the newest and most 
artistic goods in the city, and at the lowest 
prices, 


7 
These Are Special. 
FREE-HAND PASTELS, with gilt frame, 20x24, all 
choice subjects and actually worth 4.75........ 2.98 
Bame 06 Above, WxW....00.....ccccccccccsccccceces 3.98 


ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, with 3inch gilt Floren- 
tine frames, worth 12.60.............. sessupecsse 9.37 











Sarrh BrotuHers, importers of teas, coffees, etc, 
at 140 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y., have an 
advertisement in this paper which will interest la- 
dies, girls and boys. . 


A CORRECTION. 


WE regret exceedingly that in printtng the large 
advertisement of Rogers & Brother which appeared 
on the outside oa Tue INDEPENDENT for Octo- 
ber 8th, we added on **s’’ to the firm name, making 
a* Rogers & Brothers” instead of, as everybody 
knows it should be, Rogers & Brother. It may seem 
a very trifling mistake; but it is, on the contrary, an 
exceedingly important one, as the trade mark of the 


original and genuine Star * Brand has been for 
more than half acentury > Rogers & Bro., A1, and 


there have been so many Rogerses in the field, and 
so many of them have attempted to steal the good 
name of Rogers & Brother that it is an exceedingly 
important matter, and should be borne in mind by 
purchasers of the celebrated silverware manufac- 
tured by Rogers & Brother. 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR. 


Tue Changing, trying climate of the United States 
requires that special attention shall be given to 
clothing, and experience has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of ail-wool garments, particularly for under- 
wear. Wright's Ffealth Underwear is particularly 
desirable and valuable on account of its fleecing, 
which is woven in the fabric, and is gener by 
the company not to wear off until ¢ arment is 
thoroughly worn out. The Wright Hea th Under- 
wear ice peculiar sanitary qualities, in that it ab- 
sorbs the perspiration as rapidly as emitted. and car- 
ries it to the surface of the fabric, where it is evapo- 
rated, thus preventing the body from becoming 
chilled, and guarding the wearer against colds an 
other ills. 


Don’t Miss this Chance 


Cut out this aavertise- 
ment, and send it with 12 
two-cent stamps, and we 
will send you 


MODES 


By May 















Ea 

Aus Manton, 

Sat FOR THREE 

pus MONTHS, 

asf 

5 as also a premi- 
Zo um pattern of 


this pretty work 
= 6893), in 

size, from 32 
to-42 inches, 





-date Fashion 
Magazine in 
the United 
States. 
Its 36 
ages 
are filled 
with 


beauti- 
ful illus- 
trations 
of the 
latest 
“ae in 
ladies’ : 
$ misses 
and chil- 
Le gy Lo areny lady. You can't 


dren's garments. 
afford to be without it. Add 


MODES PUB. CO., vr White St., N. Y. 


O’NEILL’S, 


to 2ist St., N. Y. 


ATTRACTIONS. 
Ladies’ Jackets. 


2d floor. 
In this great showroom you'll find anything you can 
ask for in the way of a LADIES’ JACKET that is styl- 
ish and durable and at a price that will please you. 


These are Special. 


CHEVIOT JACKETS, slashed collars of velvet, new 
shape sleeves, very nobby and worth 8.50, 


5.95 


IRISH FRIEZE JACKETS, loose Franklin fronts, 
slashed velvet collars, all colors, regular value 10.00, 


7.75 


BOUCLE JACKETS, high button, 
slashed collars, and worth 12.00, 


8.75 
Capes. 


100 Fine KERSEY CAPES, braid trimmed, full sweep, 
velvet collars, regular value 7.00, 


4.98 


Special Sale 
Piano Lamps. 


2d floor. 

BRASS EXTENSION PIANO LAMPS, with onyx 

shelf, central draft burner, complete with handsome 
paper shade and protector, 


8.69, worth 12.00 


Large collection of BANQUET LAMPS in 
the newest designs and metals at LOWEST 
PRICES. 


loose fronts, 


Onyx Tables. 


A special assortment of Brass and Onyx Tables, made 
to sell for 6.50 each, 


4.98 


All Paid Purchases delivered 
free to any point within 100 
miles of New York City. 














O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York, 
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een 
Constable K3Co. 


Oriental R 
riental IKugs. 
PUNJAUB, 
OUSHAK, 
PERSIAN 
GHORDES. 
Oriental Carpets and Rugs in great 
variety of sizes, and remarkable for 
richness of coloring and quality. 
MOUNTED SKINS. 
Grizzly and Cinnamon Bear, 


Tiger and Ounce, 


splendidly mounted. 


Proadovay KA 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Dress Goods and Silks 


In the Basement. 


Fancy Suitings, Checks, Small Plaids and 
Heather Mixtures—a great variety of these— 
at 40 cents, 45 cents and 50 cents per yard. 


50-inch all-wool Coverts, sleek broadcloth 
finish, mixtures of green, brown, gray and red, 
75 cents per yard; usually sold at $1.25. 


Serges, Homespuns, Cheviots, Bright Plaids, 
Broadcloths and Novelty Goods, suitable for 
Skirts, Wrappers and School Dresses. 


Silks 


Plain and Fancy Black Silks, in lengths 
under 16 yards, 50 cents, 65 cents, 75 cents, 85 
cents and $1,00 per yard. 


Large assoriment of Chene Taffetas, in short 
lengths, from Wholesale Department, suitable 
for Waists, 35 cents, 50 cents, 65 cents and 75 
cents per yard. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


JAPAN=AMERICA LINE 
New Route to the Orient 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul— Minneapolis 
TO 
Seattle, Washington 


Nipon Yusen Kaisha 


TO 
HAWAII—JAPAN—CHINA 


Australia and India. 


Native agents of the Company at —- ports 
speak English and are in a position to render valu- 
able service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents and shippers 

Through rates and bills of lading to all Oriental 
ports. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight, 
ex ress-parcel, and passage rates, sailing dates, and 
other information apply to railway or steamship 
agent, or address 

F. I. Wuitney G.P. & T.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


BOARD. 
THE RANDOLPH, 23,22°\23,282%,0"2! 


A respectable boarding house. References exchanged, : 
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Insurance. 


Life Insurance Policy Holders 
and their Concern in It. 


THE Bryan cause has had two pleas 
all along and will goto the polls with 
both of those pleas, to wit: that free 
coinage will at once (and of course, for 
an indefinitely long time) raise silver 
to, say, $1.29 per ounce, thus restor- 
ing parity between the metals and 
leading straight to what is called bi- 
metallism; that the dollar will, indeed, 
as declared by the other side, fall one- 
half, but *‘what of it?’’ In this very 
prospect plea No. 2aversis to be found 
relief for debtors, leisure and comfort 
for the farmer, prosperity for everybody 
(except England), ‘‘ independence” of 
foreign nations as to finance, and all 
the queer behind-the-looking-glass 
transformation which is visible to dis- 
torted vision. The chief talker, Mr. 
Bryan himself, now advances one of 
these propositions, the other; 
unless we are quite in error, he has 
even tried to use them both in the same 


now 


speech, apparently not perceiving 
that one of them must destroy the 
other. To state both is like saying that 


on November 3d the Empire State 
Express will, with the same rolling 
stock and in the same time, run beth 
west and east from Syracuse, for the 
metal silver cannot rise and the silver dol- 
In the 
one case, there would be greater profit 
but no ‘‘relief” for 
debtors; in the other, there may indeed 
be a sort of relief, once for all, to some 
debtors, at the expense of some cred- 


lar also fall at the same time. 


for mine owners, 


itors. 

The morality of this process has al- 
ready been largely discussed. ‘Its na- 
ture has not changed since the wander- 
ing Israelites, who had for generations 
been robbed of everything by slavery in 
Egypt, received the command against 
stealing. Mr. Bryan’s plea is that to 
pull down gold is only to strip it of 
what it wrongfully obtained when gold 
the answer is that there 
was no ‘‘crime of 1873,” as has been 


‘“went up”; 


shown over and over, and that, further- 
more, if there Aad been one and wrong 
had then been committed, it would be 
impossible now toredistribute the prop- 
erty among those who were deprived of 
it, or to recover it from those who wrong- 
fully took it. 
imaginary. 


The situation is wholly 


However, it is arbitrary and imagi- 
nary to assume that the ‘‘ creditors” are 
in Europe and the ‘‘ debtors” here; or 
that there is a distinct and small class 
of creditors here (no matter how great 
their rapacity and how small their de- 
serts may be supposed) and a distinct 
and large class of debtors. Thereis no 
creditor class in the world so large, so 
needy, so dependent, and so worthy of 
consideration, as the men whoare cred- 
itors for their daily or weekly wage. 
Next to them, altho nota distinct class 
from them, are the owners of deposits 
in savings banks and policies in life in- 
surance companies; these, vast in num- 
ber, are the principal lenders in the 
country, both numerically and in volume 
So we begin to perceive 
who are our debtors and creditors. The 


of loans. 


promised ‘* relief” to come by enabling 
the man who borrowed bushels to pay 
half bushels is to be at the expense of 
men who are at once creditors by their 
accumulated savings put out at loan and 
debtors for their unpaid wages; they 
are invited to vote to cut themselves on 
both sides. This they may do, if by 
sophistry or inattention they fail to un- 
derstand it. 

Some of the life companies haye en- 


THE INDEPENDENT 


deavored to make sure that they shall 
understand it, and have thus incurred 
the wrath of the silver men, who de- 
nounce the attempt to give informa- 
tion as an interference and as dicta- 
tion and threat. We cannot so regard 
it. It consists in saying that, in the 
belief of the several presidents, the 16- 
to-1 dollar will, for reasons given, cut 
down the proceeds of policies. If this 
is correct, surely it ought to be made 
known, and if policy holders are thereby 
induced to follow Mr. Bryan’s counsel 
to ‘‘study this financial question,”’ 
they may be trusted to form and follow 
their own opinions. 

President McCall, of the New York 
Life, is a leading sinner in this interfer- 
ence—if it be interference and a sin. 
In a recent article in the /orum, he 
takes as text the following: 


‘‘Our opponents have made a special 
appeal to those who hold fire and life 
insurance policies; but these policy hold- 
ers know that, since the total premiums 
received exceed the total losses paid, a 
rising standard must be of more benefit 
to the companies 
holders.” 


than to the policy 


This is from Mr. Bryan’s speech in 
New York, August 12th, when he made 
his first appearance in ‘‘the enemy’s 
country.” This sentence was his at- 
tempted answer. Mr. McCall has mere- 
ly to point out that life insurance com- 
panies are mutual, hence that company 
and policy holders are one and the same; 
as there is neither difference nor antag- 
noism, there can be neither profit nor 
loss to one and not to the other. The 
statement being erroneous, the attempt- 
ed answer has no more meaning thana 
mere jumble of words has; the ‘‘ special 
appeal ” stands untouched. Mr. Bryan's 
blundering sentence is the same as the 
editorial plea in the Houston (Texas), 
Post; four days earlier, that ‘‘ the life 
companies have more than $100,000,000 
invested in real estate and about $400,- 
000,000 in mortgages; the latter amount 
represents a sum which the people have 
borrowed from the companies, and cer- 
tainly no harm would come to the peo- 
ple if they had to pay back only half 
this sum to the companies.” Yes, twice 
five are seventeen, and the average hight 
of American voters is nine feet; there- 
fore free coinage of silver would be a 
general blessing. The one statement 
and conclusion are as good as the other. 
As Mr. McCall says: 


‘*It is men of this editor’s caliber and 
opinions who do not know why the free 
coinage of silver cannot establish its ab- 
solute value as a metal. The law of supply 
and demand that, strangely enough, has 
not been suggested for ‘ repeal’ by the 
Populists, regulates the worth of silver 
as it does every other commodity, and 
yet, by some legerdemain not hinted at 
even in that nightmare called the Chica- 
go platform, the more silver there is 
mined, the greater is to be the value 
thereof!” 


Of 179 life organizations operating in 
this State, 160 have no capital stock, 
and most of the others are virtually 
mutual. In 1895 stockholders drew less 
than 8 per cent. on $9,750,000 stock, 
and policy holders drew $15,297,603. 
The 10,407,875 members, owning 
$1,175,000,000 of aggregated assets, are 
on one side, if a division of interest is 
insisted upon; on the other are 1,200 
stockholders, owning .7 of one per cent. 
of the assets. The 35 so-called ‘‘ regu- 
lar” companies have assets of $1,142,- 
419,926, more than sixteen millions in 
excess of the national debt. In real 


estate is $123,336,168; in mortgages, 
$402, 301,939; in Government bonds, 
$16,221,442; in other bonds and stocks, 
$456,968,091; in other forms, nearly a 
At least 93 per cent, 


hundred millions. 





has been paid in to the companies in 


dollars worth 100 cents the world over, 


and the investments therewith have 
been made in like dollars. Says Mr. 
McCall: 


‘‘It has been urged, also, by a few peo- 
ple that, owing to the hard times caused, 
they say, by the ‘appreciation in the 
value of gold,’ many policies have been 
lapsed and forfeited to the companies; 
but it is well known that for many years 
past policies have been made non-forfeit- 
able after three years’ payments. The 
ratio of the yearly payments to policy 
holders to the total money in circulation 
in the United Statesis about Io per cent. 
For the past five years such payments 
aggregate $725,000,000, and the total 
amount ($1,962,493,455) paid to beneficia- 
ries since the Mintage Act of 1873 ex- 
ceeds by $452,768,255 the total money in 
circulation in the United States July rst, 
1896. How impartially the payments fall, 
and how popular is the system that pro- 
vides for them, is best shown by the fol- 
lowing schedule, covering the 1895 re- 
ports of the thirty-five regular companies 
in the States and Territories of the Union: 

Insurance Premiums Losses 

in Force. Received. Incurred. 
North and East.$2,367,753,257 $87,917,712 $38,347,491 
South and West. 2,507,354,907. 81,801.453 30,883,450 


Totals...... $4,875,108,164 $169,719, 165 $69,230,941 








‘‘TIf the investments of this great in- 
terest, vast in amount and the property 
of millions of people, are to be paid back 
to the companies in depreciated money, 
then, too, must the claims which they are 
held in trust to discharge be paid in like 
money. The custodians of these invest- 
ments are only the collection agents of 
the claimants, and they must pay in the 
dollars they are compelled to receive, re- 
gardless of their actual value. They will 
have no other dollars to pay with. In re- 
sponse to a just demand, the companies 
for many years have issued contracts 
free of all doubt as to their prompt pay- 
ment at maturity. Is it not equally im- 
portant that the value of the money in 
which such payment is made should be 
likewise free from doubt? It would seem 
asthothe best money in the world was 
none too good for the wives and chil- 
dren of the providers who had labored 
for them until death, or for the provid- 
ers themselves when age finds them help- 
less. 

‘*As yet, in no part of our land has 
there been heard the voice of a single in 
surance officer who does not believe that 
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there is great danger to the policy hold- 
ers in the proposed change in our finan- 
cial system. What can be added to either 
argument or statement that would have 
greater force than this unanimous official 
opinion ? Who are more competent to de- 
cide as to insurance interests than such 
officials, or who, in deciding, have greater 
responsibilities ?”’ 





INSURANCE. 





1 . 
THE si 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

any, of New York, has been engaged in 
urnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its policies, 
which are extremely liberal, contain no 
restrictions, provide for immediate pay- 
ment upon receipt of satisfactory proof of 
death, and the premium rates are ex- 
tremely low. rite the company for its 
literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





AGBETS, Dec. Si, 1095......0..ccccccrccoccced $25,297,583 62 
REABILITING. ....00-ccrcccccccccccesscvccces 3,165,543 99 
$2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every my ! has indorsed thereon the cash surre;} 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured ts 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company's Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 

F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


1896 


A CORPORATION 


Having Forty-five Years’ suc- 
cessful business experience, offers 
for sale 5 per cent. 20-Year In- 
come Bonds, which are just as 
good as Governments. 


For prospectuses, terms, etc., address the 


Phoenix [lutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


or agents in any of the large cities or towns. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1896, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... .« $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
RE iitnsatacnnmanmmaenteciauone 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums..................... $3,650, 0,023 & 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, = 
1995, to 31st December, 1895................- $2,540, 748°83 
Losses paid during the same Lae CPT 
period 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 


The Company has the followin; ing Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
IR ie iisvssbnesncdtnlcsaseseecedbanswn 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 896,431 88 
PIII 6s bse. crccrevcsriussicveneacenecs 202,518 33 
iis tkstncnnsisncacscnnciasents entnceal $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


W.H.H. MOORE % DENTON SMITH, 





A.A. RAVEN, HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H_ CHAPMAN CHAS. D: LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW EDW FLOYD. JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST GEORGE cy, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, Law RENCE Tt RNURE, 
WI A H. WEB B, 








aera BROWN, 
ACE GRAY ON W. Hi AR 
CH aes a! De THOMSEN, tea No B 














EG 
ELL, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, EANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, RETT FRA 

N R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 

HAND KORGEW.GC TARD 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THE 


H L 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 


W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A.PARSONS, 2d Vice Preside nt. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 
Cash Capital.....................6 $1,000,000 00 


Reserves for Insurance in 

FORCE, CLC.........0.0eeeeseeeeceees 4,191,020 12 
Net Sarplms.........cccccccccccccee 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 


Gross Assets. ............... 6c. ce ee 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


7,216,828 25 





Main OfficesK CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1895. 


ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531-25) owned 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. 
Real Estate : 
+ Net Premiums in course os collection 


$107,199,824 52 
32,712,480 03 
16,008,650 00 
4,854,587 95 


Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest , 6,144,943 88 
Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged deen in 

Liabilities $9,300,000) : > ; ‘ ‘ - “ 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued 2 * 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market vies af Serecition, on, 291,748. 00) 1,787,800 00 





Total Assets ‘ : $174, 791 ,990 54 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $147,740,656 oo 


Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 1,200,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance ; ‘ ‘ . 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188,025 35 


Total Liabilities . 
Total Surplus to Policy Melders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department) 
Total 
INCOME—1895. 


New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934.51) 
Renewal Premiums 
Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $31, anes 


Total Income 


$150. 153, 312 65 


24,038,677 89 
$174,791,990 54 








$6,201,658 49 
24,117,092 96 
7573-514 II 
S37, 892,265 56 


DISBURSEMENTS— 1895. 


























Death Claims ; : ; ‘ ; 4 - j ‘ $8,677,033 24 

Endowments 2,072,445 07 

Dividends and other pay ments to policy holders ‘ 6,044,053 63 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical —_ and 

Advertising ° 7,869,523 94 

Total a $24, 663,055 88 

Excess of income : : 13,229,209 68 

Total . . $37, 892, 265 56 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 P . 262,246 $771,837,770 

t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 53,943 127,492,555 

Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. “ 691 8,507,762 

Total 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 . 39,187 108,810,758 

¢ Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 277,693 $799,027,329 

Gain in 1895 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, January 11th, 1896. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 
transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty- four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of 
December, 1895, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1895, to be 


$ 147,740,656.00. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1895, filed hen this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


he basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, $24,038,677.89, 
‘ | $174,791,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE (#147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 
City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


i si JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 











OFFICERS: 

JOHN A. McCALL.....-.-.---0000 06+ President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK........---------- Vice President. | HUGH S. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH.........----- 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON..........Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier. 
Be ie dacaacicce sania Actuary. | JOHNC. WHITNEY....................Auditor. 

Secretary. D.P. KINGSLEY iasaceied Supt.of Agencies. 

TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON.......D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | Gzo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
C. C. BALDWIN... cccceceeeeceeececeneceeeeeceeeees RF PM GIB ose cstcsisccccsesccccsscasces Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY......--0--eeeceerceeeees Capitalist. Aveustvs G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN.......- The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS............... +++ 3d Vice President. 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | EpmunpD D. RaNpoLpu...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS.......---+--++ Treasurer of Company. | H1iRaM R.STEELE...............--00005 Attorney at Law. 
WiiuiaM R. Grack...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCARS. STRAUS...........-ceeeereeeeeeerees China Ware. 
Ww. B. HornBLowER.........Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
WALTer H. Lewis.......Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK.............-c200cedeceeeeees Vice President. 
Woopsvury Lanepon..Joy,Langdon&Co.,, “ “ Joun J. VALENTINE.....Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
SOM A. MOCALL.....0200cccccccccccccccccccesese PeetRes. | Be Be WE cncdcicscccisccccccvccesed 2d Vice President. 
Henry C. MORTIMER..... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | DaVID A. WELLS...........6.-00cseceeeeeseeeees Capitalist. 





° The, value of Bonds and Stocks are poperted as the sppeered in, the Stock Exchange quotations of December 31st 
“ Average values "—as mene A law—would be much higher. 
+ Does not include any unre premiums on new issues. 
premium has been pai ay pt 
¢t No policy or sum of insurance is [ n these 
in the contract, has been paid to the Company in cash. 


Policies are not reported in force unless the first 


—— 


ts except where the first premium therefor, as provided 
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Serious; Thoughts in the Honey- 
moon. 


IN order to properly develop the home 
it is necessary that married life should be 
started with sound economic ideas. The 
great fault in modern society lies in its 
extravagance, which is the,dead fly in 
the ointment of life, causing it to send 
forth an unsavory odor. 

Young people commencing life together 
want a home of their own that can be se- 
cured atonce. Buy the house, even though 
you will probably need to mortgage it, as 
thousands have had to do before you; but 
you can immediately secure the future 
by adopting the one safe rule, viz.: 
Insure vour life for an amount at least 
equal to the face of the mortgage. A 
policy secured in the ‘‘ Mutual Life’’ 
will prove a good and profitable invest- 
ment and a sure protection for the wife 
and the home. 

‘‘It is better to be sure than sorry.” 
Therefore when you insure your life seek 
out that company which, by the character 
of its management, the plans it offers, 
the security it gives, and the dividends 
it pays to its fortunate policy holders, has 
won for itself the reputation of being the 
best, because it does the most good. That 
Company is the Mutual Life insurance 
Company of New York. 

The young wife who wishes to see 
her husband adopt definite plans of thrift 
and economy for the future cannot more 
thoroughly accomplish it than by encour- 
aging him to insure his life. The pre- 
miums must be paid with the regularity 
of clock-work, which in itself is excellent 
discipline in the art of saving. The 
young couple who begin life as they in- 
tend to keep on, manifest much wisdom, 
especially ifthey annually lay by enough 
to secure a substantial policy in the 
greatest Company in the world. 

It is the correct thing for the intending 
bridegroom to present his bride with a 
wedding present. The best gift he can 
make is a distribution or endowment 
policy in The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Such a gift will 
indicate a genuine and loving care for 
the future of the blushing bride. Far 
better than jewels or diamonds, which 
may be lost or stolen, is a Life Insurance 
policy, which cannot be diverted from 
its intention; for when, in after years, 
through possible adversity, the fine gold 
of the wedding present may become dim, 
that policy of the Mutual Life will not 
have lost its brightness, but will have 
grown more valuable as years go by. 

Let all young householders remember 
that no royal road to fortune exists. In- 
dustry, economy, energy and wisdom 
make the only straight pathway known 
to the attainment of wealth. It may 
mean self-denial; but the knowledge 
that your savings are well invested, and 
that at a stated period you will receive 
an abundant return fromthe policy which 
may have cost you a serious effort to 
maintain, gives courage and inspiration 
in the battle of life. 

To all young couples embarking upon 
the field of matrimonial life we offer, 
with our best wishes, one word of serious 
and earnest advice: Let there bea policy 
of insurance as a part of the wedding 
trousseau. Then will joy and content- 
ment abound long after the honeymoon 
shall have waned. 
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In the Lane. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


Limp linked with limb, old elms o’erspan 
the lane; 
A dusk, sweet spot, where one would 
surely rest 
To hear the wind among the leaves like 
rain, 
And gaze a while upon the dappled 
west, 
With gentle sadness, yet no touch of pain-- 


As I do now; while with warm, odorous 
wing, 
The evening hovers down, and gleam 
by gleam 
The cloud-glow darkens, and familiar 


things 

Grow beautifully strange, as in a 
dream, 

Amid the glamour that the twilight 
brings. 


And still I gaze and linger, till the night 
Is dim with dawn of stars, and all the 
sky 
Throbs with soft 
light; 
And like the hush that follows melody, 
The world seems silent with divine de- 
light 


turbulence of silver 


A Widow’s Mite. 
BY ANNIE ELIOT, 


THE Missionary had finished his talk, 
and before he had fairly taken his seat 
the buzz of the festival had begun. He 
was a very much in earnest Missionary, 
with dark-biue eyes that held a little 
sadness even while his lips smiled at the 
Perhaps they would 
always keep a shade of the sadness that 
had been brought into them by some of 
the sights he had been telling about— 
sights which were so far off from the 
prettily decorated room, the garlands 
swinging from the lemonade well and 
the flower booth, the pretty girls in 
white and blue and pink, the ribbons 
and the perfumes, the smiles and the 
children’s voices, the 


faces before him. 


busy going and 
coming of impromptu waitresses, the 
chink in boxes of amateur 
money changers—that the Missionary 
himself had to close his eyes a moment 


the cash 


to call back the pitiful ignorance, the 
helpless suffering which he had left be- 
hind him, that he might goto them 
again with more abounding help; and 
when he opened his eyes again the sad- 
ness in them suddenly lighted; for they 
fell upon the texts that hung on the 
the ‘« Suffer 
little children "—*‘* Ho, every one that 
thirsteth '’—‘* Ask and it shall be given 
—‘* Little 
other’’ 


wall above busy workers: 


children love one an- 


;-and the 


you ” 
distant work grew 
nearer since it was held to this by the 
golden chain of love for Him for whom 
the whole family in Heaven and earth 
is named. 

Just then the superintendent came 
over to his side: ‘* You have put new 
spirit into us,’’ he said, and his voice 
trembled a little; he was a man who had 
heard a great many sad stories, too, 
‘*Who are we that we should ask any- 
thing of the Lord—except his grace?” 
and his glance went from one corner of 
the pretty room to the other; ‘‘I am 
glad we may give—I hope the gift may 
bring cheer to many of your people."’ 

‘‘I hope so,’’ said the Missionary, 
simply; ‘‘for their need is very great.” 

And the superintendent stepped down 
from the platform and treated a bevy of 
children to lemonade while he was 
making up his mind what to do next. 

‘*I don’t believe that sofa pillow will 
ever sell,’’ said Miss Wright, at the 
fancy booth, in a hurried undertone to 
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Amy Jeness; ‘‘hadn’t we better put it 
down ?” 

‘«Not yet,” said Amy, her keen eyes 
sweeping every nook and corner of the 
room as she turned her pretty head 
this way and that, looking over stout 
Mrs. Tallman’s head and under Mr. 
Little’s elbow; ‘‘not till Mr. Warren 
has been and gone. I think he’ll buy 
it. He'll buy anything. I’ve already 
laid aside a pair of socks, a blotter and 
a splasher for him.’’ 

Her companion laughed. ‘‘I should 
think you might spare him the blotter. 
Probably he could soak up the Red Sea 
with blotters already.”’ 

‘*Not I,” said Amy Jeness. 
has an awful picture on it. He doesn’t 
care what he buys. Somebody’s com- 
ing in now—is it—yes, that’s he, stand- 
ing over by the little Twister girl. 

‘«The little Twister girl has just come 
into my class,” said Miss Wright; ‘I 
must speak to her.”’ 

‘Well, I wish she was in mine. She’s 
just about the cunningest thing that 
comes to this Sunday-school.” 

‘And so poor, and so plucky, dear 
child!” 

‘*Oh, I know she’s poor, and I’m so 
sorry. I wish she was rich; only—well, 
you know she cou/dn't be as cunning if 
she didn’t always wear those clothes 
just exactly as her mother wore them 
before her, only made smaller.” 

Miss Wright smiled again; but her 
smile had more than kindness in it as 
she looked at Sophy Twister where she 
sat, not far from the door, her big eyes 
still fixed on the Missionary, revolving 
in her heart the strange and wonderful 
things he had told with a deep feeling 
of utter dismay. There were really peo- 
ple who had such bad times as that— 
little children like two-year-old Maria 
at home, who couldn't get anything to 
eat at all while there was always some- 
thing for Maria, even if she and the 
other children had to come a little 
short; and her wide-open eyes filled 
slowly with tears as she considered the 
possibility of there being nothing at all 
for Maria. She looked up at the big 
map on the wall, where the missionary 
districts were done in different colors, 
but it did not present any particu- 
lar idea to her small mind. So far 
as that went she'd just about as lief 
live ina red country as a blue or a yel- 
low one; but that man up there, in the 
place where he lived, had seen little 
children just the size of Maria, who got 
very thin indeed because they hadn't 
enough to eat! It was some comfort to 
look around the room and see all these 
people working to get money to send 
there. She wished with all her heart 
that she had some to send; but she had 
never had any money in her short life— 
not even a penfy. She had food to 
eat—almost always all the food she 
really wanted—and clothes to wear; for 
her mother found time to alter her 
worn-out things for her so that the 
worn-out places scarcely showed at all; 
but she never had any money. Just 
then her eyes fell upon her new teacher, 
and she was smiling and _ beckoning to 
her to come over tothe prettiest booth 
ofall in the middle of the room. She 
hesitated timidly a moment, and then 
rose and slipped through the crowd in 
obedience to the signal--an odd little 
figure. There was a tall gentleman 
standing talking to Miss Amy Jeness, 
and he had a perfect pile of things in 
front of him. 

‘*You are sure you don’t want an- 
other tidy?’’ asked Miss Jeness. 

‘Well, I wouldn’t mind something 
particularly handsome in the way of a 
tidy,’’ he was saying, when Miss Wright 
leaned out of the booth, 


“It 


‘Don’t you want to come inside, 
Sophy ?” she asked, still smiling; ‘‘ you 
can see everything nicely from in here.” 

The tall gentleman looked down at 
her kindly as she passed him and found 
her way in, and pretty Miss Jeness 
swept some things off a little stool for 
her to sit down, before she went on 
bargaining with the gentleman. 

‘‘If nobody else clamors for that 
screen,” said Mr. Warren—‘‘the one 
with the cattails—you might as well put 
it with my things.”’ 

‘«Oh yes,’’ said Miss Jeness, prompt- 
ly, ‘‘ cattails are so furnishing.”’ 

«I'll come back for the change,” he 
said, giving her a bill. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve you know enough arithmetic to 
find out what it is inside of fifteen min- 
utes; and he strolled across to the 
flower booth. Sophy watched Miss 
Jeness as she went laughing to the 
cash box. 

“It isn’t all his living,” she said, 
over her shoulder; ‘‘but it’s quite a 
good-sized widow’s mite;’’ and she laid 
aside the change, and went to talk to 
some one else, while Miss Wright 
turned to speak to Sophy. 

‘‘Well, little girl,” she began, ‘did 
you hear our Missionary ?” 

‘« Yes,” said Sophy, gravely. ‘* Miss 
Wright, what is a widow’s mite?” 

‘*You are yourself, you dear little 
thing,’’ her); teacher was _ strongly 
tempted to say, but she did not. 

‘‘T haven't time to tell you all the 
story now,’’ she said. ‘‘It was the 
money that a poor woman gave to the 
service of the Lord—a very little bit of 
money; but it was all she had, and the 
Lord saw it and’’— 

‘« Miss Wright,” called some one from 
outside .the booth, ‘‘I must speak to 
you a moment;” and as the voice was 
imperative, she rose. 

‘+ Did it help?”” asked Sophy. 

‘‘Oh yes, it helped,’’ Miss Wright 
answered ; ‘‘it has helped ever since.” 

It was now the busiest half-hour of 
the festival. Everybody was in great 
haste; and very soon Sophy, thinking 

‘she might be in the way—she had 
known children to be in the way—stole 
out as gently as she had come. She 
was thinking of the widow’s mite, and 
wondering if she would ever have one 
to give. As she made her small way 
through the crowd she glanced down, 
and there at her feet was a shining bit 
of money. She picked it up and saw 
that it was a three-cent piece, not a 
very common coin nowadays. She 
looked all about hastily; no one had 
seen her pick it up, and nobody seemed 
to have lost a three-cent piece. A 
three-cent piece, and children no big- 
ger than Maria without enough to eat; 
and she knew by experience that three 
cents bought enough to make Maria 
quite happy! With it tightly clasped 
in her little hand she trudged back to 
the booth she had just left. The two 
friends were busily discussing the ad- 
visability of taking a dollar off a work- 
bag. 

‘See what I found, Miss Wright,’’ 
she said; ‘‘ will you please ask who it 
belongs to.”’ 

Miss Wright took the little coin out 
of the child’s hand, and she and Miss 
Jeness looked at each other. 

‘« Did you find it on the floor ?”” asked 
Sophy’s friend. Sophy nodded. ‘Oh, 
keep it then—nobody will mind,’’ said 
Miss Jeness, impulsively. But the other 
shook her head a little, and Sophy 


shook hers more decidedly, as she said: 
‘«No, perhaps it’s a widow’s mite.” 
‘«Perhaps it is,’’ said Miss Wright, 
gently. ‘‘Mr. Warren,” she said, to the 
tall gentleman, who had apparently 
come back for his change, ‘‘ will you go 
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up to the superintendent and ask him 
to inquire from the desk if any one in 
the room has lost a three-cent piece ?’’ 

‘‘Certainly,” said Mr. Warren; 
‘« but ’’—and he looked at Miss Wright 
and then at Miss Jeness and then into 
the big eyes of quietly waiting Sophy, 
and turning away passed though the 
crowd up to the desk. 

The superintendent rapped for order 
and asked if anybody had _ lost a three- 
cent piece, and if anybody had would 
he please go tothe fancy article booth 
immediately and have his property 
restored. And then the buzz began 
again, and some people laughed and 
others shook their heads, and almost 
everybody looked over in the direction 
of the fancy article booth, and Mr. 
Warren came back and looked at little 
waiting Sophy more kindly than ever. 

‘* Don’t give her the cattail screen,” 
implored Miss Jeness, in an undertone. 
‘*IT know you want to—but don’t!” 

“No, I won't; but before I leave 
this place to-night I give her one of the 
seven dolls they made me buy at the 
doll booth,’’ he murmured, firmly. 

It was very strange, but nobody came 
for the three-cent piece. Sophy waited 
a long time, and would have waited 
longer; but Miss Wright told her she 
was quite, quite sure it would be all 
right for her to keep it now, for there 
was no chance of finding the owner; 
and she stooped and kissed her when 
she said so, which was rather surpris- 
ing, for she didn’t often kiss people. 
So Sophy took it tight in her hand 
again and went out into the crowd. 

‘«‘T wonder what she’ll do with it,” 
said Amy, as she snipped a bit of 
string. 

‘‘T wonder, too,’’ said Miss Wright; 
‘let me have the scissors, please.” 

Straight by the lemonade well Sophy 
went and up to the Missionary. The 
Missionary was putting on his overcoat 
to go home, and he stopped with one 
sleeve on to look down at the diminu- 
tive figure with a smile. 

‘If you please, sir,’’ said Sophy— 
she was not in the least frightened or 
embarrassed, because there was nothing 
to be frightened or embarrassed about 
—‘‘here is a widow’s mite, and I would 
like you to buy something with it for 
one of those children you spoke about.” 
She held up the three-cent piece, and 
the Missionary mechanically took the 
coin, hot from her little hand. He did 
not say a word but looked from the 
three-cent piece to the garments of ma- 
ture cut and the childish face. Sophy 
began to fear she had not done just 
right. ‘‘ About the size of Maria,’’ 
added, tremulously. 

Then the Missionary cleared his 
throat, cleared it quite thoroughly. 

‘How old is Maria ?’’ he asked, with 
the air of being very businesslike and 
statistical. 

‘Going on two and a half.”’ 

‘«And—and how, my dear, did you 
happen to have a—a widow’s mite?” 
the voice was very kind in spite of its 
businesslike quality. 

‘‘I found it on the floor, and they 
all said it was mine.’’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly; of course it’s 
yours."’ Then the Missionary put on 
his other sleeve while Sophy gravely ob- 
served him. 

‘« My dear little girl,’’ he said, taking 
out a very much worn and not very 
well-filled pocketbook, and putting the 
three-cent piece into it very carefully, 
“‘T will see that your widow's mite—buys 
something—that she needs very much 
for one of those children”—then he 
cleared his throat again—it was rather a 
damp evening—‘‘ about the size of Ma- 
ria,” he concluded, 


she 
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Sophy was turning away quite satis- 
fied, when he put his hand on her head 
and, tipping it back, looked an instant 
into her eyes. ‘‘I shall not forget you,”’ 
he said, slowly, ‘‘ you, nor Maria."’ In 
his own eyes there was still the sadness, 
but there was something else, too; and 
Sophy vaguely felt that she should never 
forget the Missionary. She stood and 
watched him as he went rapidly down 
the long room, stopping a moment to 
speak to the superintendent and then 
to Mr. Warren before he opened the 
door and went out into the night. 

It was high time, too, that Sophy 
should go, so she went and said good- 
night to Miss Wright and Miss Jeness, 
and then, folding her mother’s shawl 
around her, with her heart full of the 
wonderful and happy news she had to 
tell her, she went toward the outside 
door. And on her way, she did not 
even see that Mr. Warren stood near it 
with seven dolls in his arms looking 
from one to the other anxiously, as if 
hastily trying to make up his mind 
which was the prettiest. 


HartForp, Conn. 


The “Sunbeam Line.” 
BY EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 


EVERY morning, bright and early, 
While the dew lies fresh and pearly, 
There’s a little golden steamer, 
With its mast and flying streamer, 
Puts from port and bravely plies 
Down the ocean of the skies, 

With its captain, called The Day, 

At the helm to guide its way; 

And it never stops or tarries, 

While a cargo rich it carries— 

Heat and light for grass and flowers, 
And twelve passengers, named Hours, 
Sent abroad on deeds of duty, 

And to give the world some beauty. 


John Ashby’s Opportunity. 
BY EDWARD M. POMEROY. 

RIVERBANK is a long strip of a New 
England town, and lies, as its name in- 
dicates, along the bank of a stream. 
Its inhabitants are a substantial and in- 
dependent but unpretentious people, 
for the most part tillers of the soil. 
Their farms are fertile rather than ex- 
tensive, and are the carefully cultivated, 
alluvial acres inherited from their an- 
cestors, the thrifty Riverbankers of the 
The sturdy independence of these 
ancestors is shown by the following 
tradition. 

When Washington was on his way to 
Cambridge to take command of the 
army, he passed through Riverbank. 
As, with his staff, he rode down Fish 
Lane on his way to the ferry (there 
was no bridge in those days) two order- 
lies went before, calling out: 

‘*Make way for General Washing- 
ton!”’ 

An old farmer driving a loaded ox- 
team refused to turn out, saying: ‘I 
have as much right to the highway as 
General Washington.” 

When Washington came up he asked 
what the man had said, and on being 
told, replied: ‘‘ That is true; he has as 
much right to the highway as I have.’’ 

Perhaps the most noticeable object 
in Riverbank, at any rate the one most 
frequently remarked by strangers, isthe 
old white church, or ‘‘ meeting-house,”’ 
as it used to be called. This beautiful 
and venerable edifice has lasted nearly 
a full century, and is a landmark to all 
the surrounding country. It stands 


past. 


high above the river, and looks down in 
serene majesty on the newer and less 
imposing objects beneath. The town 
has other church edifices and public 
buildings, less beautiful and more am- 
bitious, but not requiring special men- 
tion here, 
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The old church has been spoken of 


because it stands tor character, and 
character is what our story has to do 
with. John Ashby, our hero, was an 
orphan lad, not quite sixteen years old. 
He had a good physical development, a 
pleasant face, a kind heart, and re- 
markable intelligence for his years. He 
was a native of Riverbank, like his par- 
ents and grandparents, and his home 
was with a distant relative—a farmer 
who lived in one of the ‘‘ back dis- 
tricts” of the town. His board and 
clothing were his compensation for such 
work as he could do out-of-doors and in, 
and he attended the high school as cir- 
cumstances would allow. His ambition 
was to obtain a college education, and to 
acquit himself well in the conflict of life. 
He had not yet decided what profession 
to adopt. In his more ambitious hours 
he thought of law; in his more devo- 
tional ones he thought of divinity. He 
had no taste for medicine and little for 
teaching. At times he was perplexed 
as to where the means would come 
from to enable him to carry out his pur- 
pose; but he finally decided to do each 
day’s work as it came, and not to bor- 
row trouble about the future. 

At the time of which we are writing 
Memorial Day was at hand, and Mr. 
Hamlin, the principal of the school, 
who had been a soldier during the War, 
had been giving some army reminis- 
cences, with several stories of heroic 
conduct. The talk was concluded with 
a few words in praise of heroism, and 
then the teacher invited questions and 
observations. 

Ashby was the first to comply. 

‘‘Mr. Hamlin,” said he, ‘‘I have 
been thinking how glorious those days 
were, and how many more opportunities 
for heroic deeds there were then than 
there are now.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what we thought before 
the War, Ashby. We looked backward, 
too. Life was as tame thenas it is now. 
Nobody longed for the ‘glorious days’ 
that you speak of. We had no stom- 
ach for fighting. We didn’t choose 
it; it was forced upon Heroic 
deeds are not premeditated. The 
would-be hero does not often make the 
real one; he does not recognize his 
opportunity when it arrives. It comes 
in some small, unthought-of way, and 
he is looking for something great. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Ashby, still thinking of 
the great conflict, ‘‘everybody 
there won’t be another war in our day; 
and it isn’t likely any of us will have a 
chance to do anything very heroic.”’ 

‘«T certainly hope not, in battle, Ash- 
by; but heroism is nothing uncom- 
mon. No day passes without it; and yet 
it hasa moral quality that mere courage 


us. 


Says 


lacks. Benedict Arnold was coura- 
geous. Nathan Hale was a hero.”’ 
Mr. Hamlin paused, and_ several 


asked him to go on. 

‘«The real hero, he continued,” is he 
who sacrifices self at the cost of duty. 
He does not covet notoriety, nor even 
expect appreciation. Appreciation 
rarely comes in this life. It is born 
when envy dies.” 

Fanny Brown now asked, timidly, if 
there were any ever women-heroes. 

‘Oh yes,’’ said Mr. Hamlin, ‘‘ the 
world is full of them. One of the great- 
est heroes of history is a heroine, Joan 
of Arc; and, like all the greatest, she 
paid for the high honor with her life.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Ashby, modestly, ‘I 
don’t know but I should hold back 
when the moment came; but I would 
like the chance to do one heroic deed. 
I don’t believe, tho, it will ever come 
here in Riverbank.”’ 

The next day was Memorial Day. 
Thesoldiers’ graves were decorated inthe 
morning, and appropriate exercises were 
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held in the townhall in the afternoon, 
It was a great occasion. The story 
ofthe War was told in prose and verse, 
and many a boy regretted he had not 
been born twenty-five years sooner. 

The day passed. The school term 
was finished in due time, and the long 
summer vacation came and went. Riv- 
erbank had never known a more une- 
ventful summer. 

The fall term had been 
about three weeks when, one afternoon, 
John Ashby had been dismissed early, 
and was walking home. Soon after 
turning westward by the horsesheds op- 
posite the old white church on ‘‘Mount 
Orthodox,” he was overtaken by Mr. 
Penfield, one of the school committee, 
who was driving along leisurely, alone. 

‘‘Get in, John,”’ said he, kindly, as 
he reined in the horse; ‘‘I] am on my 
way out to your neighborhood to see 


in session 


how the ‘ Cider-town’ school is getting 
on. 

The lad accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, glad of the opportunity to ride, 
and more than glad of the company of 
Mr. Penfield, who was a man after his 
own heart. When they were nearly at 
their journey’s end, noticing a cheap 
kind of tackle for raising earth at a 
little distance from the road on rising 
ground, Mr. Penfield said: 

‘TI wonder 
there.” 

John replied: ‘‘ A poor man by the 
name of Patrick Ryan, who lives in 
that little house, has been digging a 
well. He says he’s tired carrying water 
so far, from the spring in the hollow.”’ 

‘+A well on that sand hill! He will 
find he must go pretty deep for water 
up there.” 


I shall be glad of your company.” 


what’s going on over 


‘‘He has gone deep already. He 
says he’s about discouraged.” 
‘*What’s he doing now? Nobody 


seems to be there.” 

‘‘T heard some one say this morning 
that he was going to get a man to go 
down into the well and bore for him, if 
he could get any one who would go 
down. Perhaps the man is’ — 

The conversation was interrupted, 
for just then a man came running to- 
ward them. It proved to be Mr. Ryan, 
who did not stop, but called out excit- 
edly, as he passed: ‘‘ Man in the well! 
Caved in! Going for help!’’ 

Driving into the inclosure they has- 
tened to the well and looked down. It 
frightful place, 
about fifty feet deep. At the bottom 
planks and timber were piled in wild 


was a mantrap of a 


confusion. A light ladder was hang- 
ing from the rude well-curb. 

In answer to Mr. Penfield’s shout, a 
far-away, indistinct sound came back. 
It did not seem like a human voice. 

‘« John,”’ said he, ‘‘ this is a frightful 
place. I wish we hada long tube or 
pipe to speak through. We could talk 
with him, or at least make him under- 
stand us.” 

‘*No need of a tube. 
and talk with him.” 

‘* The risk is too great. 
to go?”’ 

‘‘Yes, sir; I'll go down and find out 
just what the matter is, and what can 
be done,’’ said Ashby, as he stepped 
over the curb. 

The ladder was a frail fabric, that 
seemed insecure as he stepped upon it, 
and swayed to and froas he descended. 
He went down rapidly, however, un- 
til he reached the débris that covered 
the imprisoned man, to whom he called 
at once: 

‘«Halloo!” 

‘*Halloo!’’ 

‘* Who are you?” 

‘* Leander Sayles.’ 

‘*Yes, I know, you live on 


Lane,” 


I'll go down 


Do you dare 


Fish 
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‘«Yes; came down to bore for wate? 
and the whole thing caved in on me.”’ 
««Can’t you work your way out ?”’ 

‘“‘Can’t move inch. Started to 
come up as it fell, and got caught on 
lower ladder. 


an 


the lower round of the 
There’s a heavy beam right across my 
shoulders.’’ 

Ashby stood directly above the man, 
about five or six feet away, but power- 
less to aid him. 

««Mr. Sayles,” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘‘I can’t lift off this 
timber, and there’s no place to put it if 
I could. 
done; but Mr. Penfield is here with a 


I don’t see just what can be 


team, and we'll get the people here and 
save you.” * 

‘‘For pity’s sake be quick about it! 
When you get back come down to me 
My 
It’s as dark as 


again! Don’t leave me alone! 
God, this is terrible! 
Egypt.’ 
‘* All right, sir.’’ 
As. Ashby to 


looked around and above him, he com- 


turned ascend, and 
prehended the horror of the situation. 
that 


seemed like a heap of gigantic jack- 


Beneath was the chaotic pile, 


straws shuffled for a demon’s sport. 
Around and upward were the walls of 
gravel, without shoring of any kind, 
and running like water at every jar. 
The place resembled an immense bot- 
tle, whose mouth was the rim of light 
above, and whose sides seemed ready 
to dissolve and entomb him. Quite a 
quantity of gravel had fallen already. 
‘¢Good enough!’ exclaimed Mr. Pen- 
field, as the lad’s white face showed it- 
self; ‘‘you look as tho you'd had an in- 
Who is the man ? 
What does he 


terview with Death. 


How did it happen? 
say?” 
‘‘His name is Sayles. An 


of a man; unmarried; lives alone down 
on Fish Lane. 


odd sort 


He went down to bore 
for water, and is pinned there under 
the wood and earth. Poor man! 
He was helping another in trouble, 
and 
self. 


could 


has got into worse trouble him- 
I told him I didn’t know 
be done, but said 


what 
you were 
here with a team, and we would 
the 


right ?”’ 


rouse 


town and save him. Was that 


‘Certainly; and I’m glad enough 
you went down. Now let us get into 
the carriage and go. I was going to 


but that 
until another day.” 
All 


A multitude of people were gathered, 


visit the school, must wait 


was excitement and confusion. 
and more were arriving every instant. 
They came afoot, and in vehicles of 
every description. There was no limit 
Mothers 
their 


old 


as to age, or sex, or calling. 
were there with infants in arms, 
young girls and boys, men and 
women. There were lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, merchants, teachers, farmers, 
laborers, tramps and newspaper report- 
ers. It was singular that so many per- 
sons could be got together in so shorta 
time. The quiet country road had be- 
come a noisy, crowded thoroughfare. 
The intelligence had run from house to 
Bulle- 
tins had been posted inthe neighboring 
had 


throughout the land. 


house like fire through stubble. 


been 
dark it 
was known in Boston, New York, Chi- 


cities. Telegrams sent 


Before 


cago, New Orleans and San Francisco. 
The posters in Springdale, three 
miles below, read: ; 
‘*Man in a well at Riverbank! 
Fifty feet below the surface! 


buried 
Ineffectual 
efforts to save him!”’ 
And later; 

‘*Twenty-two hours underground and 
still alive!” 

Meanwhile shovels and pickaxes had 
been brought, and the ‘‘selectmen” of 
the town had hired and set to work al] 
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willing and able persons. Thequestion 
was not what to do, but ow to do it. 
John Ashby, the only person who 
had dared to venture into the well, 
had returned to his post, and was again 
in communication with the sufferer. 
Before making the second descent he 
had explained the situation, and stren- 
uously urged that ropes be procured 
and the stuff pulled out piece by 
piece. He offered to remain below and 
attend tothat part of the work. Ropes 
were brought, but the risk of bringing 
down the thin surface-crust of earth, 
and burying man and boy together, 
seemed too great, and the boy’s advice 


was not heeded. . 

Occasionally Mr. Penfield, who stood 
at the ladder, would call out: 
«« Silence!” 


In the hush that followed he would 
call for the condition of things below 
and report. One time the colloquy was 
as follows: 

‘* How lately has he spoken ?”’ 

‘« About an hour ago.” 

‘* What did he say?” 

‘* Make haste.” 

‘« What before that ?”’ 

‘« Was praying.” 

‘« Anything to recommend ?”’ 

‘Keep the people back! Gravel and 
stones running badly!” 

‘« Anything more?” 

‘‘Run down a pipe for air. Danger 
of his suffocating. Nothing further 
now.” 

With the last word the clatter and 
hubbub would begin again. 

The first attempt at rescue was by 
means of a lateral trench; and in this 
the men worked with ceaseless energy. 
When one dropped out another took 
his place. 

The afternoon passed and twilight 
came. Twilight faded, and two loco- 
motive headlights were brought and 
placed on the banks, above the work- 
men. 

Midnight came. It was a strange 
and, for that locality, an unexampled 
spectacle—the glare of the great lights, 
the restless throng, the toiling work- 
men, the patient, tethered horses, the 
grotesque appearance of the bunches 
of vehicles, and of the shapeless piles 
of upthrown earth; and, around and 
over all, the vast night, which seemed 
to have come prematurely, bringing 
with it another throng of spectators— 
the cold, impassive stars. ‘‘ These 
were looking down,”.as Mr. Penfield 
said later, ‘‘as calmly as on the still- 
ness of an unbroken forest or a slum- 
bering village or a battle-field, where 
the living and the dead lie, dreaming 
and dreamless, together.” 

Two hours after midnight, as there 
had been no response for a long time, 
the laborers became discouraged and 
quit work. Only a few people re- 
mained. Among them was Ashby, 
who had come up, as nothing could 
be accomplished — by 
below. 

Daylight brought a renewal of ac- 
tivity, for the boy, returning for a few 
minutes, had discovered that the man 
was alive. The throng was now greater 
than ever, and the excitement more 
intense. 

Before long, however, a new diffi- 
culty arose. The workmen had struck 
quicksand, and were making a trap for 
themselves, not unlike the other; so 
that they were ordered to desist. 

A change of plan was now decided 
upon. A long box was constructed, 
open at both ends. This was to be 
lowered vertically into the well, for the 
protection of the workman in the re- 
moval of the rubbish; but when volun- 
teers were called for to enter it, the 
danger of its being crushed by lateral 


his remaining 
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pressure deterred the boldest, and it 
remained unused. 

It was now late inthe afternoon of 
the second day, and, as it was the gen- 
eral belief that the man was dead, the 
town authorities held a consultation, 
and determined to take measures to re- 
cover the body. The plan was to in- 
close the entire original excavation with 
heavy planking. This was to be driven 
down piece by piece, and tier above 
tier. It. was to be properly braced, 
forming a coffer-dam in which the 
workmen could safely operate. This, 
of course, would destroy the last hope 
of saving the man’s life; since the 
necessary dislodgment of earth must 
cover him with several feet of solid 
gravel. 

While the plan was being discussed 
Ashby stood by in silence. When the 
last word was spoken he asked to be 
heard. He was pale and haggard from 
lack of sleep and food, but was per- 
fectly calm and self-possessed, as he 
made this speech: 

‘‘] know,” said he, ‘‘that Iam only 
a boy; but I think I know more about 
the condition of things in the well than 
you do; for I have been down there, 
and you haven't. Your plans for sav- 
ing Leander Sayles have been tried, and 
have failed. Yourtrench and box have 
both proved worthless. Now you de- 
cide that the man is dead, and are go- 
ing to try to obtain his body. / don’t 
think he is dead; and you wouldn't think 
so if he had a wife and children, and 
they were here tospeak for him. I have 
read accounts of the rescue of miners, 
and remember that men sometimes live 
alongtime underground. As this man 
has no family, I'll be his family. I 
promised him at the start to get the 
people here and save him; and I’ve 
stayed by him and cheered him as long 
as he was conscious, as he wanted me 
to. There’s been no lack of people 
here, but my promise hasn’t been kept. 
I know there’s danger in carrying out 
my plan; but I'll take the danger. 
You needn't take a bit of it. I’ve been 
scared most to death every time I’ve 
been down there; but I'll be scared once 
more. Thecrust of earth may fallin, but 
if it does it will bury two persons instead 
of one. For your own safety you can 
run a couple of those long pianks across 
here, on each side of the curb, to stand 
on. I’m going down to hitch this rope 
to the rubbish, which I want hauled 
out, piece by piece.”’ 

Ashby stood astride the well-curb as 
he spoke, with one foot on the ladder. 
With one hand he grasped the ladder, 
and with the other the rope he had sent 
for so long before. He had taken this 
precaution to prevent being forcibly 
hindered from carrying out his purpose. 
While he was speaking there was per- 
fect silence, and when he had finished 
a tremendous cheer rose from the mul- 
titude. 

He paid no attention to this demon- 
stration, but went down the ladder. at 
once, taking one end of the rope with 
him. He knew there was no time to 
lose. The first thing he did was to call 
out to remove the ladder to give more 
room. This caused some discussion, 
which was ended by Ashby’s declaration 
that he would stay there until it was 
done. The ladder was then drawn out. 
The first piece of timber was hoisted 
somewhat clumsily, for lack of proper 
tackle, and brought down a shower of 
stones and gravel. Greater care was 
then taken. As piece after piece came 
out the enthusiasm of the multitude 
could notbe repressed. The work was 
slow and laborious, but after a time the 
report came up that the man’s hand 
was reached. It was cold, but did not 
seem to be lifeless. An hour later word 


was passed that the heart was beating. 
All possible haste was now made, and 
in another hour Leander Sayles was 
drawn to the surface. 

Two physicians who were present 
rendered their services, restoratives 
were used, and the man slowly recov- 
ered consciousness, and was taken to 
his home. When all was over there 
were many criticisms upon the methods 
employed, but there was only one opin- 
ion as to the conduct of Ashby. Com- 
pensation was talked of, and a large 
sum could easily have been raised; but 


‘ when it came to his ears he declined it, 


Saying: 

‘‘No, I only did my duty. I am 
ashamed that I was so slow about it.” 

Ashby received a good many letters 
commending his conduct and spirit. A 
quotation from one, written by an 
American of note, then in Paris, will 
suffice: 

“*T have read in the Mew York Herald 
the thrilling story of the Riverbank acci- 
dent. Your heroism there I have never 
seen excelled. It does not surprise me 
that you should refuse pecuniary com- 
pensation. There is no such equivalent 
for such a deed. You did not serve the 
sufferer alone. A noble action ennobles 
humanity. On my return to America I 
shall come to Riverbank to make your 
acquaintance,” 

He came. With his assistance John 
Ashby obtained a college education and 
studied law in one of our universities; 
and to-day the boy who improved his 
opportunity and unconsciously became 
a hero, occupies a high place in his pro- 


fession, and is an honor to his country. 
We ttestey, M. :s. 


How Help Comes. 
BY EVA LOVETT. 

THE careless son of the old camel 
driver, Abou Ben Hassan, lost a camel 
and was sent to find it. 

‘‘Find it yourself,” 
father, sternly. 

So the young man went, and walked 
all day, but came back at night without 
the camel. 

‘« How is this ?’’ asked the father. 

‘*You told me to find him myself,” 
answered the lad. ‘‘Some men told me 
in which direction he went, and others 
assured me they knew where he was, 
and others again offered to help me 
fetch him. All this is true, by Allah! 
But I walked on by myself, thinking I 
must find the camel alone, as you had 
taught me to ask no help but of Allah!” 

‘‘And did not Allah put in your way 
the means to find him, if you had chosen 
to use your wits?’’ demanded his father. 
‘«The camel has gone now, for Allah 
never sends us the same chance twice.”’ 

And altho the youth repented of his 
folly, the camel indeed never reap- 
peared. 

But it happened that the boy who 
had learned this lesson, was walking 
not long after in a lonely place, and he 
fellinto a deep pit, which he could not 
see, because of the long grass about. 
Down in the bottom he lay, bemoaning 
his fate. 

‘«This is worse than the loss of the 
camel,’’ he cried. ‘‘There are no 
friends to help me here, or show me 
the way out. Surely there is no help 
now but in Allah alone! My wits are 
of small use ina pit so deep and lonely 
as this.” 

So, trusting in Allah alone, he cr ied 
and prayed in loud tones for deliver- 
ance from this horrible pit. 

And presently far up in the air he 
heard a voice saying: ‘Help will 
come!’ 

«It is Allah, come to help me in- 
deed,’’ thought the boy, trembling. 
And he lay still, waiting. 


ordered the 
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And by and by, at the mouth of the 
pit, he heard a voice again, saying: 
‘‘Here is a rope; catch it, and I will 
pull you up.’’ And the voice was the 
voice of the son of the neighbor who 
had before offered to help him find: his 
camel. 

Then the youth’s heart sank, and he 
said : 

‘‘It is not Allah who is helping me, 
after all. This is but a boy like my- 
self!” 

For an instant the thought: came to 
refuse the rope, and still trust only to 
Allah. -But while he hesitated his fa- 
ther’s words came to his mind: << Al- 
lah never sends us the same chance 
twice!’’ 

So he seized the rope, and was drawn 
safely out. 

‘*So you thought it was not Allah 
who helped you!” said the father, when 
the lad told him of his danger and es- 
cape. ‘‘ The camel indeed is lost, but 
his loss saved your life. And you have 
learned this truth beside: When we cry 
to Allah, he sometimes comes to us in 
the form of a boy with a rope!”’ 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 
Learn by Heart. 
TO CELIA. 

DRINK to me only with thine eyes 

And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but inthe cup, 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that fromthe soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine; 


But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sentthee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee! 


—BEN JONSON, 1573-1637. 


...- Mother (instructing her little son’s 
devotions): ‘‘And now, Willy, pray for 
Grandma's safety.’’ Willy: ‘‘ Does she 
want a bike, too ?”’—Exchange. 


....Alice: ‘‘I heard something about 
you to-day. Anne: ‘‘ Yes; this new lin- 
ing they are using in dresses makes a 
frightful noise, doesn’t it ?”’— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


.... The girl stood on the burning deck, 
But her loss we need not grieve; 
She did not perish with the wreck— 
She had sense enough to leave. 
—Chicago Recerd. 


....Mrs. Dash: ‘*‘ What did you get 
baby for a birthday present?’ Mrs. 
Rash: ‘‘I took $10.00 out of the little 
darling’s bank, and bought him this 
lovely dining-table lamp.’’—Z-xchange. 


....Circus man (hunting for a stray 
elephant): ‘‘ Have you seen a strange 
animal around here?” Jrishman: ‘‘ Be- 
gorra, Oihave that; there was an injur- 
rubber bull around here pullin’ carrots 
wid his tail.’"’"— Exchange. 


....Asked a female lecturer impressive- 
ly: ‘‘ What are the things that touch us 
most as we look back through the years?”’ 
There was a moment’s awful pause, and 
then a small boy in the audience an- 
swered: ‘‘ Our clothes.” — Z7exas Siftings. 


....‘* I lived in Washington during the 
War,’ he remarked. The hotel loungers 
looked at each other uneasily. ‘‘ In all 
that time,’”’ he pursued, ‘‘ Lincoln never 
told me a story.” The hotel loungers 
gazed at him, and gazed and gazed.— 
Puck. 


....‘' Ticket, please!’’ said he to the 
man behind the barred window at the 
Union Depot. ‘‘ Where to?” ‘‘ Canton, 
Ohio, of course,”’ replied the passenger, 
vastly surprised that such a question 
should be necessary.—Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


....‘'My darling,” he cried, passion- 
ately, ‘‘let us elope.” 


She looked upon 
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him disdainfully. ‘I am_ surprised, 
George, that you would suggest such a 
foolish thing. Don’t you know the can- 
taloupe season is not half over ?”’— Wash- 
ington Times. 


....Looking up suddenly, she beheld 
the bearded face of a man with a gleam- 
ing knife between histeeth. Then she 
fainted. It was no wonder, for. she had 
been carefully reared, and had never seen 
any one eat pie in that manner.—/ndian- 
apolis Journal. 


...+‘'No one would take me for a very 
learned person,” he mused. ‘‘ And yet” 
—a pale smile spread over his features— 
‘‘in but a little while I shall occupy the 
chair of applied electricity in this insti- 
tution.”” Even asshe spoke the execu- 
tioner approached.—WM. Y. World. 


....Mr. Grogan (with the newspaper): 
‘‘Phwat’s this Oi see? Two yachts 
turned oopsoide down?” Mrs. Grogan 
(burning the steak in her excitement): 
‘“* Rade it, Moike. How many drownded ?” 
Mr. Grogan: ‘‘Waita bit, thin—it’s moi 
mistake. Oi had the papir oopsoide 
down.” —/Judge. 


.... Winks; ‘‘ What sort of a man is 
Binks, anyway?” /inks; ‘‘Oh, he’s one 
of those men who, if they should happen 
to read that Charles Dickens was born on 
Friday, the second day of February, 
1824, would take keen delight in showing 
that February 2d, 1824, fell on Tuesday, 
and that the biographer, in consequence, 
was wrong.'’’—TZhe Somerville Journal. 


....A good cricket story is told of the 
late Bishop of Rochester. He was bat- 
ting in a local cricket match when the 
bowler sent a ball very wide of the wicket. 
‘*Keep the ball in the parish!”’ cried the 
irascible bishop. The next ball knocked 
his lordship’s middle stump out. The 
yokel shouted: ‘‘I think that’s some- 
where about the diocese, my lud!'’— 77¢- 
Bits. 


....Office Boy: ‘* Doctor, that red- 
headed Mrs. Squanch came in while you 
were out and ripped around awfully! 
She called you a quack and a fraud and 
a swindler, and threatened to have you 
arrested or sued or something. Dr. 
Tombs: ‘‘Great Scott! What was the 
matter with her? Office Boy: ‘‘ Why, she 
said you told her that her husband could 
not recover, and she went and sold all 
his clothes to a second-hand dealer. And 
now he is getting well as fast as he possi- 
bly can.” —Puck. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during Cctober the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ King Noanett,’’ by F. 
J. Stimson. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘ An Army Wife,”’ by 
Capt. Charles King. 

Tuirp PrizE.—‘‘ The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,’ by Ian Maclaren. 

FourtH PrizeE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





ZIGZAG. 

The zigzag, beginning at the upper 
left-hand letter, will spell the title of a 
book, a copy of which will be forwarded 
to the one who sends in the best set of 
answers to this week’s puzzles. 





A Pound of Facts — in 
'S worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk than upon any other food. /n/ant 


Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send 
your address to the New 
pany, New York. 


ork Condensed Milk Com- 
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Reading across: 1, Ariver in northern 
France; 2, in collision; 3, verge; 4, a 
division; 5, to gathera great quantity of; 
6, the Egyptian god of eloquence; 7, the 
surname of the author of a very famous 
book; 8, foreign; 9, to make proud; 10, 
to lead into danger by artifice; 11, the 
smallest Venetian coin; 12, a kind of 
candy; 13, an agreeable odor; 14, stuffs; 
15, similar; 16, ancient; 17, a river of 
France. 

DIAGONAL. 


a a ee 

Reading across: t, The fifth of the in- 
carnations of Vishnu; 2, a famous hunt- 
er; 3,a river of Syria; 4, abounding with 
broken rocks; 5, the surname of the hero 
of a ballad by William Cowper; 6, any 
hollow cylinder. 

The diagonals will spell the name of a 
very famous poet, born many years ago, 
but whose birthday is to-day. 

Se F. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of seventy-seven letters, 
and ama quotation concerning success 
from the works of George Eliot. 

My 22, 38 is a pronoun; my 71,57, 5 is 
to hasten; my 4, 50, 61, 15 is the flesh of 
bovine animals; my 20, 46, 31, 36, 59 is 
to change about; my 66, 76, 9, 44, 52isa 
mixture of snow and water; my 27, II, 
68, 48, 39 is makes content; my 56, I, 18, 
7, 63, 74, 42 is condition in life; my 45, 
30, 53, 25, 62 is a pilferer; my 21 60, 35, 
33 isa building in which goods are sold by 
retail; my 70, 2, 28, 54 is flimsy; my 26, 
8,64, 77 is fine particles of stone; my 69, 
65, 73, 13, 41, 34, 55 is one of the United 
States; my 17, 47, 40, 29, 3 is another of 
the United States; my 53, 75, 43, 23, 371s 
a very short time; my 24, 49, 16, 32, 67, 
72 is free from affected or extravagant 
expressions; my 6, 51, 12, 14, 19, 10 is 
powerful. A. A. W. 

NoveEL DousBLe AcRosTICc. 


My primals spell the Christian name 
of the author of ‘‘ Vittoria’’; and an- 
other row of letters, reading downward, 
spell the Christian name of the author 
of ‘* The Elect Lady.” 

Reading across: 1, A beautiful lake in 


the State of New York; 2, one who 
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SKIRT 
BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy ' a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper ofthe Ladies Home 
Journal tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
Rome without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 


YOU NEED 


“MILLER” LAMPS to read by. 


The Light is Better than gas or electric. 
BEAUTIFUL—CHEAP 

A Thousand styles for lighting House, Store, 
Church,etc. No other Lamp 80 Satisfactory in 

Jse. Every lamp guaranteed. See them, if 
not at your dealers, come to our store or order by 
mail.’ We also make Fine Brass and Onyx Tables. 

MILLER Bicycle Lanterns are THE BEST. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘tteniisstarz. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
G27 For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller” oil heater. 


DEAPIESS 2.1640, NoIses cure. 


glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers beard. 
Send to F, Hiseox Co., 853 Bway, Ni. ¥., for Book aad Proofs FR 


GROCERIES. 


repaid by rail- 
hundred miles 














CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





makes even; 3, a public speaker; 4, wan- 
derers; 5,a lake near the coast of New 
South Wales; 6, invested. 
A. L. P., jn. 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 

My primals spell the name of a river 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles in 
length. 

Reading across: 1, A place of amuse- 
ment; 2, the same word beheaded; 3, an 
ecclesiastical vestment; 4, the same word 
beheaded; 5, to observe; 6, 
word beheaded. 


the same 

M. G. M. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

My primals name an island; my finals, 
unhampered. 
used together. 

Reading across: 1, a commander; 2, to 
speak, 3, part of an oar; 4, sharp. 

Geo. A. S. 


The two words are often 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 1. 


Worpv Squase.—1, Leach; 2, eagle; 3, aglow; 4, 
clove; 5, hewer. 

Ziczac.—** Ruth Endicott’s Way.’ 1, Roil; 2, 
cute; 3, moth; 4, nigh; 5, meek; 6, anon; 7, dirk; 8, 
hilt; 9, dock; 10, silo; 11, Goth; 12, atom; 13, Scio; 
14, awes; 15, brad; 16, dray. 

Centrat Acrostic.—Rufus Choate. 1, Carat; 2, 
flute; 3, jiffy; 4, prude; 5, bison; 6, decay; 7, ichor; 
8, smote; 9, image; 10, fated; 11, creel. 

Lirerary Numericat Enicma.—Knowledge comes, 
but wisdom lingers. 

Srar Puzzie.—From 1 to 2, dwindle; 1 to 3, def- 
icit; 2 to 3, evident; 4 to 5, chiffon; 4 to 6, caddies; 5 
to 6, nickels. 

Cross-worD 
Stowe. 


Well your health at this season, forthere is danger from 


malarial germs and sudden changes in temperature. 
Keep your blood pure with : 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


, ; cure Liver Ills: easy to take, eas 
» romen and children. Cure he B 
indigestion, biliousness. 25¢ a 


Exicma.—‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 








Beg to announce 


‘** SUNSET 


Room. 
SLEEPERS—Two Drawing Rooms and ten 


two sleeeping berths, a washstand and 


A lady's maid is in constant attendance. 


gas. 


S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & 
ae 


freight and passage rates, apply to 


L. J. SPENCE, 














Everybody 
Knows 


that carelessness, chemicals and 
common soaps make combina- 
tion in the laundry which is 
simply fatal to shirts, collars, 
cuffs and other linen, and more 
people are finding out every 
day that by the modern meth- 
ods of washing clothes, the sun= 
light methods, and 


Sunlight 
Soap 


the clothes not only receive no 
injury in the wash, but are ac- 
tually preserved, as the dirt 
which would produce wear and 
decay is taken out without rub- 
bing, without boiling, without 
chemical action.- 





Sunlight Soap 
Saves Clothes 


Ltd., 
arrison Sts., New York. 





Lever Bros. 
Hudson & Hi 








Up to Dreamland they go 
So cosily dressed 
In the muslin well known 


As the 
| Pride of the West. 
} For sale by all leading retailers. 


eeee 











Nouthern Paci (ompany 


that their Famous 


LIMITED ” 


Will be resumed November 9th, . 
Leaving NEW ORLEANS SEMI-WEEKLY, on Thurs- 
days and [londays. 


The “SUNSET LIMITED” surpasses in perfection of detail all former achieve- 
ments of car building on the Continent and comprises : 
COMPOSITE CAR—Including Bath Room, Barber Shop, Café, Library and Smoking 


sections. 


COMPARTMENT AND BOUDOIR CAR—This car was especially designed for ladies. 


One half of the car is divided into seven compartments, which can be used singly or 
en suite, each opening upon a narrow 


passageway. These compartments contain 
necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 


of the car is furnished with reclining chairs, library, writing desks and other comforts. 


DINERS—Meals served ALA CARTE. The celebrated Shasta Mineral Springs Water is 
served free with all meals on Dining Cars. 
The trains are heated with steam generated by the engine, which is a reproduction of 
the famous ‘‘999”’ of the ‘‘ Empire State Express.” 


The cars are illuminated with Pintsch 


A Special Drawing Room and Compartment Car is now operated SEM/I-WEEKLY be- 
tween New York and New Orleans for the accommodation of our California passengers, 
leaving NEW YORK TUESDA YS and SATURDA YS. 


Improved Time and Equipment to MEXICO. Special attention to private car parties. 
Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand and Around the World. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co., 
Houston & Texas Central R.R., 
Mexican International R.R., 

* San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 


T. A., New Orleans, La. 


H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 
For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A., 


Eo. Az, 


349 Broadway, and 1 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, New York. 


Write for latest advertising novelty. 
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WALTER BAKER & Co, ue 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


ON 


SIUVSIWSAHD 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


, Made at 
( DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Mark 
’ ** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can, 


It bears their Trade 


Beware of Imitations. 


SLIPPER CASE 
Stamped—9 x 12 inches, | Oc. 


2 pockets; Brown Duck, 
trimme d 4 ‘ith re ad bri tid, 

i t d linens 
pap 


f« ampe 
PUILADELPH™ A, UA 





cs. DAVISSON 2 (O., 48.5. Sth Mreet, 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Native Shrubs and New Roses. 


THoseE who desire to beautify their 
homes do not need to goto the expense 
of purchasing foreign shrubs. Almost 
any locality in America has most beau- 
tiful shrubs native to the woods and 
openings. Among those to be found in 
New York and the Eastern States are the 
barberry. These in variety grow pro- 
fusely in Maine and New Hampshire, and 
can be found nearly everywhere on wild 
The barberry should be planted 
its scarlet berries in 


land. 
for the glory of 


winter. They do not lose brilliance till 
spring. The fruitis excellent for jellies. 
The European barberry is found wild 


everywhere, and is the finest variety. 

The Calycanthus, or chocolate shrub, 
called by some the strawberry bush, is a 
native, but not so common. 

The upright honeysuckles are to be 
found growing wild in all the Eastern 
and Middle altho not natives. 
They are bird-sown. Nothing is better 
fora home shrub or foran ornamental 


States, 


hedge 
The sumach when grown 
handsomest small trees 


with care 
makes one of the 
in the world. It is beautiful at 


while its fruit is grand till autumn 


all sea- 
sons, 
makes the foliage brilliant. 

Among the newest roses offered are 
Pink Soupert, a polythea exactly like 
Clotilde Soupert, except that it is ofa soft 
clear rink. It is said to be as great a 
bloomer as its predecessor; and that is 
remarkable. 2. Golden Gate: A cream 
white tinged with yellow. The plant is 
very strong and healthy, making a fine 
indoors or outdoors growth. 3. Pearl 
Rivers, which isa seedling of Madame de 
Watteville, crossed with Devoniensis. It 
has its white petals all tipped like Watte- 
ville, with a pale rose peach. 4. Princess 
Bonnie: This is described by reliable 
growers as ‘‘ the brightest, sweetest, and 
finest blooming rose in existence. The 
color is a deeper crimson than General 
Jack, while its sweetness is superior 
to La France. It is — hardy, and a 
pe rpetual bloomer. 5. Crimson Rambler: 
This is a curious ani really wonderful 
affair. It comes from Japan, and isa real 
rambler. It flowers in large clusters and 
with vast profuseness. 6. Maman Cochet 
is the new glory among pink roses, and 
as grand in growth asin bloom. The 
color is reddish pink, and its flowers are 
simply unceasing. 





Wet Medicine vs. Dry Air. 


Liguid remedies intended for use in the air passages should be 


avoided. 
ment: besides, 
the breathing organs. 


windpipe ? 


that no liquids can enter the bronchial 


The mucous membrane is too delicate for such treat- 
air is the only thing nature intended should enter 
Did you ever get a drop of liquid in the 
Nature instantly rebelled and threw it out. 


This proves 
and that vafors, 


irack, 


sprays, douches and atomizers are positively dangerous. 


Common Colds vs. Hyomei. 


In using Boorn’s Hyemerr Pocket % 


pregnated with the 


Air’’ treatment of Asthma, C 
nose, throat and lungs 


I find Hyome 
which afe very stu nie om. 


house 






so that I co ould not sing 


its natural 
was impr ved tk 








aromatic, healing principle of ‘* 
break up a common cold over night. 
atarrh, 


“CURES BY INHALATION.” 


inexpressible relief, for they i 


Wili you please put Hyemei « 


INHALER you breathe air im- 
HYOMEI,”’ and you 
This is the famous Australian ‘‘Dry- 
3ronchitis, and all diseases of the 
Port Ewen, N. Ve 


Sept. 3, 1896. 


\ preventative of colds, to which I am easily subject, and 
I have not had one since using ew which is an 


interfered sadly with my = achin 


(Rev.) B. » LIPPINCOTT, 


ae Cal., 


Sept. 16, 1806 
»s Angeles City * 
re 


m sale in Lc We cannot keep 


without the remedy. COMPTON, M. D 
Main St., Greenfield, Mass 
I cannot say enough in praise of Booth’s Camas Po. ket Inhaler. I neve 
have a cold now and I | alwavs had one before I used it. 1 had lost my voic: 


but now I sing as well as I ever did. 


(Miss) M. C. LANFAT. 


Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Home, Erie County, Ohio, Se Pt. 1, 1896. 
Soon atter I commenced to use the Inhaler and Hyomei, my voice regained 
one ; soreness in my throat very soon disappeared, and my hearing 
egree that with gladness I disc, 
never so happy as when I could again hear the conversation of my friends with- 
vut the aid of artificial appliances 


vded ear drums, and was 


E. E. STEWART, Serg’t Batailion A. 
San Diego, Cal., May 27, 1806. 


Your Pox ket Inhaler has shown itself a record breaker in heading off and 
stopping colds this year. (Rev.) C. W. MAGGART. 
Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 


he air, 
sex nied through the 


nose 





ur ed 





destroys the germs which cause disease ‘n the res 
charged with meet, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after premeating a 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate 
y recommended by physcians, clergymen, public speakers, and thousands who have 


2 Deket Inhaler Ontfit, Complete by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States: for 


zn countries, 






add §1 00 postage ; o 
t of Hvomei, a cropper, and full 
my mph let sh: all prove that Hyomei cures. 
ant by mail, or at drug-@ists, so cents 
druggist has Hyomei or can get jt for vou if vou 
London Office: 

11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 








SANIT. ARIUM. 


Cc REST view SANITARIU M. Greenwich 
Ct. st- quiet establishment for the care an 
EA ” of chronic — tho ly of a nervous 
nature » M, HITCHCOCK, M,D. 


{re you open to conviction ? 
Hyomei Balm, for ail skin diseases, by mail » 25 Cents. 
insist. Don’t accept a substitute, 


R. T. siaieiaianienstiniainsniataiallh seen 


ynsists of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a 
rections for using 


It you are sti/? skeptical, send your address ; 
Extra bottles of Hy omei 
Your 








| judgment. 





Work Indoors and Out. 


Locomotive Engineers. 


BY JOHN S. TAYLOR. 


A LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER begins to 
learn his work as a ‘‘wiper,”’; he is 
employed at the roundhouse, where the 
engines are takento becleaned. Asa 
lad of sixteen or seventeen he does 
this work. Then he becomes a ‘* hos- 
tler.”’ 
takes care of horses. 
‘* hostler,’’ 


The word suggests a man who 
The work of the 
inthe yard of a railroad com- 
pany, implies that his employment is 
somewhat similar to that of a man who 
cares for horses; it is his duty to take 
care of the locomotive before it is at- 
tached to the train. He sees that plenty 
of coal and water are supplied. From 
this position he can be promoted to that 
of fireman. Then he accompanies the 
locomotive on its journeys, ‘‘coals up”’ 
the engine as often as may be necessary 
and assists the engineer under his direc- 
tion. A fireman must work about seven 
years before he is eligible to the position 
of engineer. 

is 13% cents 
19 cents. A fire- 
paid $1.90 a day, provided he 


The pay of a‘‘wiper”’ 
” 


an hour, ofa “‘ hostler, 
man is 
if he travels a greater 
distance he is paid at the rate of I.gcents 


amile. During the first year the pay of 


travels 100 miles; 


an engineer will be $2.50 a day for 100 
miles, the second year $3 a day. and the 
third year, $3.50a day. It is considered 
that a day’s work must not be less than 
100 miles; if it is morethanthat the rate 
isby the mile, either2%, 3 or 3% cents. 
As 100 miles or less constitutes a day’s 
work, of course the railroad company sees 
to it that the men 


are given the maxi- 


mum amount of work to do. A young 
man may not necessarily start as a 
‘* wiper.” If he is bright, intelligent 


and seems to have in him the making of 
an engineer, he may obtain at once the 
position of fireman. He will be placed 
on a freight train to learn the work. 
When he is competent his name is put 
upon the extra list, and he waits his turn 
fora job,and will earn $15, $20, $s0or $60 
a month, according to how often his serv- 
“An ‘extra’? man 
receives no pay unless he is actually on 
duty. 


ices may be required. 


All of our leading railroads are sepa- 
Thus, on the New 
York Central there are four divisions— 
from New York to Chatham; Chatham 
to Albany; Albany to Syracuse, and 
from Syracuse to Buffalo. The length of 
these divisions is from i00 to 140 miles. 
The pay of the engineers on the Central 
will about $150 a month, tho 
as $200. The rate of 
mileage-paid engineers in the West may 
be higher than that mentioned here, but 
their runs will be so cut up that their 
gross earnings will be about the same. 


rated into divisions. 


average 
some earn as high 


Each company has its own basis of pay, 
depending much on the lay of the road. 
Where the track straight and 
through a comparatively level country, 
the rate of payment will be less than it is 
in the West, where the country 
and where engineer cannot 
make so many miles in a day. In that 
section of the country engineers are some- 


runs 


is moun- 


tainous an 


times paid a rate per mile, sometimes a 
stated salary perday. An engineer work- 
ing on a Western road may work all day 
and make a run of only fifty or sixty 
miles, while on an Eastern road he will 
make 288 miles, working from 8:30 A.M. 
until 6 P.M., earning about $10. 

The locomotive engineer must bea 
man of fair education and possess good 
His eyesight and hearing 
must be good,and he must have some 
knowledge of mechanics. He must be 
something of a machinest and in the in- 
itiatory stages of his vocation, after 
working around a locomotive for seven 
or eight years, he will naturally become 
familiar with its construction and be able 
to repair on an emergency any slight ac- 
cident that might happen to the machin- 
ery. Before entering upon his duties he 
must pass an oral examination by the 
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master mechanic, and a written examina- 
tion under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of the particular division in which 
he is employed. In matters relating to 
the care and use of the engines he re- 
ceives his instructions from the assistant 
superintendent of motive power, or the 
master mechanic. Engineers must obey 
all orders of the train master, and when 
at the engine house they are under the 
direction of the engine dispatcher. They 
must obey all orders of station masters 
and ward masters as to shifting and mak- 
ing up trains, and those of conductors as 
to starting, stopping and the general 
management 
danger the safety of trains, or are in vio- 
The engineer, with 
the conductor, is generally responsible 
for the safety of his train. 

Engineers must see that their engines 
are supplied with certain mechanical ap- 
pliances—jack-screws, chains and other 
tools necessary for immediate use in case 
In the cab of the engine, 
where they stand, there must be pro- 
vided at night a lighted red lantern with 
three torpedoes attached, the light so 
placed that it cannot be seen by passing 
trains, but is ready for use, if necessary. 
They must report by telegraph all 
switch or other signals not properly 
lighted, keep the dampers of ashpans 
closed while crossing bridges or trestles; 
must not permit ashpans to be cleaned 
over switches, or frogs,in front of sta- 
tions or on must ring 
the bell, or blow the whistle, at least 
eighty rods from a railroad crossing, a 
traveled road or street on the same level. 
In the book of rules, with which each 
engineer is provided, there are illustra- 
tions showing how the lights shall be 
placed on the engines, these lights indi- 
cating how the train is running, whether 
forward or backward, with or without 
cars. 


of trains, unless they en- 


lation of the rules. 


of accident. 


crossings; they 


The vocation of a locomotive engineer 
is a desirable one, provided the man is 
qualified for the work. Their pay is 
larger than that of most any other class 
of laborers. Once ina while, it is true, 
when business is dull—passenger traffic 
small and little freight business being 
done—an engineer may have to work for 
atime as fireman; but this only occurs 
with the beginners who are the first to be 
laid off during a slack season. 
who 


A man 
has served three years as an en- 
gineer will not have this experience. 

Engineers, unless there is some good 
reason to the contrary, either on the side 
ot the railroad or the man himself, usu- 
ally remain with a company for a long 
time. On one of the large railroads run- 
ning out of New York there are engineers 
who have been connected with it for fifty 
years, and quitea number who have been 
in its service for a quarter of a century. 

The man who seeks a position of this 
kind knows that he must work hard, and 
the men who usually apply for such po- 
sitions have been accustomed to hard 
work. They are men of good physique. 
A good proportion of them come from the 
country. Bothcity men and country men 
work in about the same way, each start- 
ing at the bottom of the ladder and aim- 
ing todothe best he can to get ahead. 
On the New York Central Railroad they 
do not hire engineers from the outside 
unless there is a special demand. Men 
are promoted in the manner above indi- 
cated until they attain such a position. 
This method is found to be satisfactory 
to the railroad and the men; 
good service forthe former and stimulates 
the ambition of the latter. 

Most men prefer to work near the 
large cities because there is more excite- 
ment to be found there. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that no man who uses 
intoxicating liquors in any form can se- 
There is 
so much depending on such a man in the 
running of his engine and the manage- 
ment of the train, that he must be an ab- 
solutely temperate man. If before mak- 
ing his application he has been known to 
habitually use intoxicating liquors he 
could not secuge a position, 


it secures 


cure the position of engineer. 


New York City, 
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Farm Notes. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 


ABOUT FODDER CROPS. 


THE use of sorghum as a fodder crop 
is on the increase. Waldo Brown says 
he fed three cows and three early calves 
from a plot containing thirty square 
roods fifty-seven days, whenthe pastures 
were burned up and furnished nothing. 
He was not able to try the experiment he 
intended in feeding it to hogs and curing 
it for winter food, as his second plant- 
ing, which was made for this purpose, 
made a poor stand and irregular growth 
on account of the drouth. He has 
learned something about it, however, and 
will know better how to manage it an- 
other year. A farmer living in Indiana 
writes as follows: 

‘‘Afterthe dry weather came on and the 
pastures failed I began feeding from one 
acre nine two-year-old steers and six cows, 
and fed them full feed every day for two 
months. he steers made good growth and 
the cows maintained a good flow of milk.” 
This is equivalent to feeding one animal 
thirty months from one acre,and my own 
plot did as well or better. F. D. Coburn, 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, has recently written of the 
experience of the Miller brothers, who 
for several years have maintained a large 
farm and cattle ranch in Osage County, 
Kan. They grew the past year 250 acres 
of sorghum, and are wintering 1,800 
steers on it. They have averaged from 
four to eight tons per acre, and it has 
never failed to give a good crop, as it 
endures drouth wonderfully. It yields 
twice as much to the acre as millet; and 
itis worth more to the ton, besides being 
a safer food. 


ABOUT THE IMMENSE APPLE CROP. 
Store a part of your apple crop. Don’t 
flood the market. It pays to have a good 
‘ old-storage room under your barn. Have 
it sweet, clean, well ventilated all sum- 
Use lime freely. As the cold 
weather closes in shut it, to remain shut 
all winter. Store in bins about a foot 
deep and none of these resting on the 
soil. Apples absorb all odors almost as 
readily as butter. Absolute cleanliness 


is necessary. If the thermometer drops 
a degree or two below freezing no harm 
will be done. Stored in this manner 
half our crop can hold over till spring, 
and not depress the market. 


mer. 


ABOUT MANURES. 


The Connecticut Experiment Station 
reports that the highest value of wood 
ashes is not, as has been supposed, from 
the potash they contain but lime in the 
form of carbonate. The result of the 
analysis of seventeen samples gave from 
2to7 per cent. of potash; 1% to 2 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, but lime 26 per 
cent. on the average. The soil detritus 
was I5 per cent. and the charcoal 2 per 
cent. The conclusion drawn is that what 
most soils need is more lime. It is rec- 
ommended to save every pound of stove 
ashes. The farmers are inclined to 
waste their more concentrated manures 
and place value only on the coarser barn- 
yard products. 

CROPS THAT FATTEN THE SOIL. 

Some of the recent investigations in 
vegetable physiology are of extreme im- 
portance to agriculture. I have before 
referred to the growing knowledge of 
plants that do not rob the soil. It is a 
fact that some growths actually enrich 
the soil. Corn and wheat and tobacco 
deplete it of such constituents as are not 
easy to be had; but, onthe other hand, 
leguminous plants and clovers make it 
more fertile. Prof. Paul Wagner, at one 
of the German Research Stations, puts 
plants in two classes. In the first are 
wheat, rye. oats, barley, potatoes, tur- 
nips, tobacco, vines, chicory, buckwheat, 
mustard, cabbages—all of which soon use 
up nitrogenous material and cannot help 
themselves to more fromthe air. Onthe 
other hand, he shows that there isa class 
that does not depend on the nitrogen in 
the soil, but help themselves from the 
air freely. In this class he places peas, 
vetches, beans, lentils, clovers. These 
assimilate nitrogen from the air; and the 
more the roots and stubble become incor- 
porated with the soil the richer it is in 
nitrogen for other plants. As nitrogen 
'S an expensive manure to purchase, this 
discovery is of vast importance. If you 
Wish to restore wheat and corn land sow 
Peas or clover gr plant beans for a few 
years, : 

Cuntox, N, Y, 








Farm Animals in the United 
States. 


TuHeE Department of Agriculture has 
issued a valuable publication on this sub- 
ject. The animals included in the inqui- 
ry, which is made yearly, are horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep and swine. 

It is not surprising to learn that the 
greatest value in horses was reached in 
1889, the figures being $982,194,927. Since 
then there has been a steady decline, ex- 
cepting 1892, due in part to the trolley, 
and in part tothe bicycle. The record for 
mules is similar. The number of horses in 
1896 was 15,124,057; of mules, 2,278,946. 
The greatest number of horses was re- 
ported in 1893, when there were 16,206,- 
802. The decline since then has been 
over 1,000,000; the decline in mules for 
the same period was about 52,000. 

In number the increase of milch cows 
has been pretty steady since 1880. The 
greatest number reported was 16,487,400 
in 1894, the decline in the last two years 
being about 350,000; but there was an 
increase in value, instead of a decrease. 
There has also beena decline in the num- 
ber of other cattle since 1891, with a cor- 
responding fall in value. 

There were fewer swine in 1886 than in 
any year since 1881, anda smaller aggre- 
gate value was reported. 

Of sheep there are in the present year 
38,298,783, valued at $65,167;735. This 
is the smallest number and the smallest 
value reported in seventeen years. The 
great years for the sheep industry, so far 
as number is concerned, were 1884 and 
1885. The number then was over 50,000,- 
ooo. There wasa decline of over 2,000,- 
000 in 1886, and the number fell steadily 
until, in 1889, it reached 42,599,079. Then 
it beganto rise, reaching 47,273,553 in 
1893, whence it has fallen to its present 
figures, a loss of nearly 9,000,000, with a 
corresponding loss in value of over $60,- 
000,000. The value in 1893 was $125,909,- 
264: in 1896, $65,167,735. What was the 
cause of this remarkable loss? 

The report mentions only one cause, 
the depression in wool. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing tables will help to a solution of 
the question: 


No. of sheep. Value. 
EE 42,599,079 $90,640, 369 
acavescnwecene 44,386,072 100,659,761 
BEB vcccssnsscscess 43,421,136 108, 397,447 
Wccuatoceveeess 44,938,365 116,121,290 
Wisin. scccesews 4752739553 125,909, 264 
Wnestecerccecces 45,048,017 89,186,110 
ee 42,294,064 66,685,767 
Mec sondnwlcaciect 38,298,783 65,167,735 


The tariff law of 1890 raised the duty 
on wool, and the number and value of 
sheep steadily increased till 1893, as fol- 
fows: 





No. of sheep. Value. 
MR occa ccrncswes 44,386,072 $100,659,761 
Dees casennecves 475273553 125,909, 264 
Increase..... 2,887,481 $24,249,503 


The tariff law of 1894 made wool free, 
and the number and value of sheep have 
rapidly declined as follows: 





No. of sheep. Value. 
Master es keesens 47,273,553 $125,909, 264 
Wiiec vewcscncsees 38,298,783 65,167,735 

Decrease.... 8,973,770 $60,741,529 


It will be noticed that in both these 
tables the value of sheep has been more 
affected than the number. 

A reference to the tables of the Treas- 
ury Department shows how the changes 
in the tariff have affected the export of 
sheep and mutton: 


Exported. No. of sheep. Lbs. 
DBBQ. oc cescccccccccsces 128,852 296,220 
WOOD. o06008<c0nesceeene 67,521 256,711 
Rare wisi a craie'e cies 6ieree 60,947 199,395 
TON okie seecdsicesqeses 46,960 101,463 
EE rer 37,260 108,214 
a0) Pe eee 132,370 2,197,900 
TSQS.. oc cvcccccccceseees 405,748 591,449 
BEG cx:oinrg wneictnrnsine'oe'es 491,565 422,950 


The large exports for the past three 
years indicate that sheep owners have 
been disposing of sheep as wool-bearing 
animals, greatly curtailing that industry. 
Of course the fact that the number of 
sheep in other countries has almost in- 
variably fallen off is to be taken into 
account. South America has lost nearly 
7,000,000 in the past three years, Europe 
as many more, and Australia about 
3,500,000. 





What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s ; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 
Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co , 
Pursburgh Pa 
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Has No Equal._» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, an 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
ERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer's on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








LADIES WANTED ,,7 "ARS. 
GIRL 
BOY 


Silver Watches, Gold Rings, Dinner 
Sets, or cash commission. Send stamps 
for catalogue. SMITH BROTHERS, 
Importers of Teas, Coffees, etc., 
140 E. Genesee Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


pA.B.& €. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


puLPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 


y & that cua 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 






Send for IUustrated Catalogue. 


edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 

contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 


25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. Yi 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance 








One number (one week) ro cents. 





One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year........000. 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.............-0006 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers...........-++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........-.++++: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............+.+. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.......-....++.0+++ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each...........0+06+ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber..........++.--+++ 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each.......-...+0+++: 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 1o cents. 

To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 


each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New Yoré City. 








58 West 14th St., Rued’Enghien, 
NEW YORK. PARIS. 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD 


Begs to announce for this week the 
GRAND OPENING of the newly- 
erected MILLINERY ESTABLISH- 
MENT and first exhibition of this 
season’s Importations of the very 
latest Paris and London styles in 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, as 
also a large collection of high class 
Novelties in untrimmed Millinery 
Goods, and a New Department in 


Neckwear, Capes, etc. 
AUTUMN, 1896 


The event herewith announced makes 
an epoch in the history of our House, as 
it means an entire reorganization. In 
held 


‘““Opening ’’ in No. 58 West 14th Street, 


September, 1870, we our first 


then one of the elite private residence 
streets of New York, and ours was the 
first store opened on 14th Street. Hav- 


ing transacted business, now, for 26 
years, our building and equipment natu- 
rally needed improvements, to the making 
of which we have devoted the past sum- 
mer. We have 


structure, 


new six-story 
the old 
more room than 


erected a 
the site 
have 


on of one, 


where we will 
formerly, and, with entirely new fixtures, 
electric elevators other improve- 
ments, we will be better equipped than 


ever before. 


and 


Millinery, which, more than any other 
should be a distinctive line, in most estab- 
lishments is under the 
same roof with groceries, patent medi- 


now huddled 


cines, crockery, furniture and what not. 
It is then pardonable if we point with 
some the fact 
reached a firm position in the commerce 
of this City without’invading the field of 
others. 


pride to that we have 


We have gained our clientele by 
a conscientious regard for their interest 
as well as our own, maintaining a nice 
equilibrium between a proper conserva-’ 
tism and modern progressiveness, mak- 
ing superior quality, an artistic and re- 
fined style and reasonable prices the at- 
traction, not illusive ‘‘ bargains’’ or lav- 
ish equipment of our salesrooms. 

By direct importation and large manu- 
facturing to 
offer goods at first cost, saving the pur- 
Our 
line of goods is original and distinct from 
The 
flooded each season with an array of ex- 
We 


and artistic 


facilities, we are enabled 


chaser several intermediary profits. 


any other in the city. market is 


treme ‘‘ fashion freaks.” claim to 


discriminate between such 
ideas, and in this regard always pride 
ourselves as much on what we do not have 
as on what we have. ; 

Ladies accustomed to do their shopping 
farther up-town, will be well repaid by a 
visit to our establishment as our styles 
are equal tothe best, while our prices 
are fully one-third lower than at the up- 
town shops. 

Our Mr. J. Rothschild has just returned 
from an extended sojourn in Europe, 
especially Paris and London, where he 
which 
make the purchase of a new Hat a de- 
light instead of a task. 

To those whose esteemed ‘ patronage 


has gathered a collection will 


we haveenjoyed until now we desire to 
express our thanks, and to assure them 
that we shall endeavor to deserve a con- 
tinuance of their confidence. 
Respectfully, 
J, ROTHSCHILD, 


32 (1412) 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


est of all in leavening 
United States Government Food Report. 
Roya BaKIne PowpERrR Company, New York. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 

Special to «« The Independent ’’ Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
4 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 

# 5 bs, fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this ‘‘ad.”’ All 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Wr Jacksdw-&(6 
860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 


Marbles. °?EN FIREPLACES 
Sethe: WALLS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods— Makers’ Prices. 


MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 
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WRIGHTS 
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NONE 
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If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
anxious to preserve your health, insist upon your 
dealer showing you these goods, for we are sure you 
will accept of no other after a trial of this make. For 
sale by all live retailers. 





High- | 
strength.—Latest | 
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ARMSTRO: McKEL 
a HAT 1S BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
Pittsburgh. tive, than the homestead painted 
me white, with green blinds? It may 
PAHNESTOCK ° o.e ° . . ° 
ancuon === | Not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
soxereme PORCH please the owner. Painted with 
ATLANTIC 
nen Pp I L 
=|... | Pure White Lead 
JEWETT 
suse and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
an tae clean longer than anything else ; if properly 
exIPMAN applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
seen but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
usp sea |" “™* | painting; is therefore economical. 
To be of ing Pi White Lead, ine the bran i 
eget ousiee toni). hon @ no he gregh easil ‘on g. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO } using NationaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure White Lead and Tinting Coiors. 
MORLEY epee Pamphlet giving valuable information and card pening samples 
sate (Oven. Se eile tates ate i cteheamtns of dedi Gomi 
corm, Se em upon application to those nnanding to paint. ” 
EENTUCKY Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD Co., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 


@ @ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE @ @ 


ARKIN SOAPS 


And Get a ‘“* CHAUTAUQUA ‘i 
Oil Heater Sci‘ tmms Mantel Clock Free. 


|? is wise economy to use good soap. We sell our soaps entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


The “Chautauqua” Oi] Heater heats a large room in coldest weather. 
Very large Central Draft Brass Burner, Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel- 
plated. Removable top, can be used for cooking. Holds three quarts 
which burns 12 hours. Constructed entirely of steel plate, polished 
brass, Russia iron and aluminum. Absolutely nothing to break. 


Seth Thomas Mantel Clock, 2#t21y;,.csthettal Bet. 


Strikes Hours and Half Hours. 


Brass Movement. Beautiful, Adamantine Enamel Case, patented pro- 
cess. Very highly polished, the eye cannot distinguish it from Black 
and Variegated Marble. Artistic bronze gold pilasters and trimmings. 
Length, 16% in.; width, 6g in.; height, 11 in. Dial 5 in. in diameter, is gilt 
(white if preferred) with black Arabic numerals. Guaranteed a reliable 
timekeeper by the most celebrated makers in America. 


On Thirty Days Trial. 











Cash with order is not 
asked, but if you remit 
in advance, you will re- 
ceive extra a nice pres- 
ent for the lady of the 
house,and shipment da 
after order is received. 


The money refunded 
without argument or 
comment if the Box or 
the Premium does not 
prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe 
delivery of all goods. 





Subscribers to this Paper may 
Use the Goods 30 Days 
before Bill is Due. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
00 





100 BARS “SWEET HOME’’ SOAP... 
Enough to last an average family one full 
year. For all laundry and household 
purposes it has no superior. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . -70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 


1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP 
12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 
« 


s 30 
Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ° - 20 
1 BOTTLE, 1 0z., MODJESKA PERFUME - 20 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
.25 


Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 


1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath. 


1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET 
1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP . .__.10 


An unequalled laundry luxury. 
60 


1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP 
Exquisite for ladies and children. 
A matchless beautifier. 


1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 


1 JAR, 2ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM. 
25 


-30 
25 





1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 | THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost $10.00 
All | 0 00 HEATER or CLOCK, Worth at Retail . 10.00 
for 2 a (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 


FEES E SESS SESS STS SSE ESTEE TEESE SCTE EEE SCE SCETCETCESCETCETCEE VTEC ETSEY 

After trial you—the consumer—pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost — saves you half the reg- 
ular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


Write your order like this TO-DAY, while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 

“You may | me, subject to thirty days trial, One Combination Box of ‘Sweet Home’ Soap with 
extras, etc., and the ‘ 5 . upon your own conditions, viz.: 

“If, after thirty days trial, I find all the soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and the Premium 
selected entirely satisfactory to me and as represented, I will remit you $10.00; if not, I will 
notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, making no charge 
for what I have used.” 


NN cS LCPeRE Low en pis vanusnpracntike rungs bapa mmnicee ane eSbewims Dawe cede hee rt eee nies one ka Gacwaee ene eeE De 


Occupation... 
P.O. 


: : seeetee dest - eee . be 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NotE—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of ex 
cellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and 
we personally know they carry out what they promise.—THe INDEPENDENT, New York 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 
































From Factory to Family. . 
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October 15, 1896 


The Best of 
Everything 
in Linen 
for the household 
is now displayed 


in very large as- 
sortment at 





mugittered Trade Mark. 
«The Linen Store” 


A cordial invitation is 
tended to all who are interested 
to call and examine the stock. 
Catalogue, just published, mailed 
free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


ex- 








SUP- 


coop WATER ts 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ©* 


—OoR 
wo. CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 





TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. _ 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE 9 
e___ ENGINES. 


2T075H.P. 
For Pumping or Power. 





Send for Catalogues. 

We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 

and will submit estimates upon application. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 





An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style © 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tae preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS _ 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings aud Private Residence*- 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
SSS Waehinegn iden Lage New, Yorks 
34 Washinzten Street, Chicago. 
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